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LIORIGINE DU SYMBOLE D’ATHANASE.! 
I 


Pourquoi Yon n’a pu s’entendre jusqu’A présent sur l'origine du 
Quicumgue: insuffisance de lévidence interne: sur quoi il faut 
étre fixé en premier lieu. 

Relativement a l’origine du Qzicumgue ou Symbole d’Athanase, 
trois données sont désormais acquises, sur lesquelles tous les 
critiques sont d’accord: 

En premier lieu, la piéce n’est point de S. Athanase, bien qu’elle 
porte son nom dans de nombreux manuscrits comme dans l’usage 
officiel ; 

Secondement, clle a été rédigée, non en grec, mais en latin ; 

Troisitmement enfin, elle est pour sir antérieure 4 l’époque 
carolingienne. Swainson, de nos jours, a émis une théorie d’aprés 
laquelle le Quicumque naurait été constitué qu’au cours duIX°siécle, 
au moyen de deux parties distinctes qu’on aurait alors soudées 
une 4 l’autre. Cette théorie est de tout point insoutenable, un seul 
fait suffit 4 le prouver: nous possédons plusicurs copies du texte 
complet du Quicumque, remontant au VIII* si¢cle; l'une d’elles peut 
méme étre datée de l’an 700 environ, plutot avant qu’aprés.” 

En dehors de ces trois points, c’est l'incertitude la plus décon- 
certante, une divergence d’opinions tout a fait extraordinaire. 
Par exemple, pour ce qui est du pays dorigine, les meilleurs 
juges,en Angleterre surtout, ont opiné pour la Gaule méridionale, 
la vallée du Rhone et la Provence, en tout cas, pour la sphére 


* Four Lectures delivered in Oxford in October igio. 

2 Celle du ms. de Bobbio, Ambrosian. O 21 2'sup. ‘ It may be earlier, while it cannot 
well be later, than 700 a.p.’ (Turner Journal of Theol. Studies xi 401).  Telle 
était aussi opinion d’A, Ceriani, lorsque je l’interrogeai sur ce sujet, il y a dix ans, 
Cf. A. E. Burn Facsimiles of the Creeds from Early Manuscripts (London 1909) p. 22. 
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dinfluence de I’école de Lérins: c’est méme 1a, on peut le dire, 
le sentiment qui tend a prévaloir de plus en plus 4 notre époque. 
Cependant, des érudits trés compétents ont soutenu la possibilité 
d’une provenance espagnole ou africaine; tout derniérement, 
méme, une voix s'est élevée en faveur de Milan. 

Encore moins est-on prés de s’entendre au sujet de la date. 
Le jésuite Brewer! croit pouvoir la fixer entre l’automne de 382 
et l’hiver de l’année suivante. Kiinstle* est également d’avis 
quelle peut remonter jusqu’au déclin du iv® siécle; Katten- 
busch, au second décennium du v*. Waterland, Ommanney, 
Burn, placent la composition du Symbole a des dates qui vont 
s’échelonnant entre 427 et 450, tandis que Caspari et Kraus n’ont 
pas hésité a l’abaisser jusqu’au VI° siécle. Moi-méme, il y a 
neuf ans,* j’essayais de montrer que, si véritablement le Quicum- 
que est originaire du sud de la Gaule, rien n’empéche de descendre 
jusqu’a la premiére moitié du VI° siécle, plusieurs motifs sem- 
blent méme y inviter; mais il n'est guére possible de dépasser 
cette date, sans quoi l'on tombe en pleine décadence et barbarie. 
C’est 4 cette solution que s'est ralli¢, provisoirement du moins, 
l'un des ‘hommes d’Oxford’ qui contribuent le plus, présentement, 
au renom de cette Université, Mr Turner. Le Dr Loofs,® au 
contraire, examen fait des différentes hypoth¢ses émises jusqu’a 
ce jour, persiste 4 prétendre que le Quicumgue est le résultat d’un 
long travail d’élucubration et d'accrétions successives qui ont pu 
se produire de 450 a l’an 600. 

Ainsi, désaccord complet entre les savants: les uns voient 
dans le Quicumque un produit de lage d’or de la patristique, 
d’une époque oi ‘loriginalité de la penséc’ était encore un don 
commun des théologiens’ ; les autres y reconnaissent plutdét l’ceuvre 
d’un compilateur — d’un compilateur de premier ordre, évidem- 
ment — plus voisin, toutefois, des Césaire et des Isidore que des 
Augustin et des Ambroise. 

' Das sog. Athanasianische Glaubensbekenntnis ein Werk des hi. Ambrosius (Pader- 
born 1909) p. 89 sq. 


* Antipriscilliana (Freiburg i. B. 1905) p. 241. 

% Theolog. Literaturzeitung an. xxii (1897) col. 144. 

4 Rev. Bénédictine xviii (1901) p. 337 $qq. 

5 The History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Centuries of the Church 
(1906) p. 75. 

© Art. Athanasianum, dans la Realencyklopddie f. prot. Theologie, 3° édit., ii 
177 8qq- 7 Burn An Introduction to the Creeds (London 1899) p. 182. 
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D’ou vient cet écart d’opinion si prononcé ? 

En premier lieu, de la pénurie exceptionnelle de témoignages 
externes: il existe peu de documents au sujet desquels elle se 
fasse sentir 4 un tel degré. Prenons, par exemple, le Ze Deum, 
dont l’origine aussi donna lieu, jusqu’a nos jours, a d’interminables 
discussions: la difficulté, en ce cas, venait précisément de la 
multitude d’attributions différentes suggérées par les manuscrits, 
et d’ailleurs, l’existence de cet hymne fameux, sa diffusion dans 
toute VEglise d’Occident, étaient clairement attestées dés le com- 
mencement du vI® siécle. Ici, rien de pareil: aucun nom qui 
puisse passer pour traditionnel, 4 part celui de l’inacceptable 
‘ Athanase d’Alexandrie’; pas la moindre attestation précise, pas 
ombre d’indice vraiment significatif, durant toute la période a 
laquelle la majorité des critiques rattache jusqu’ici l’origine du 
Quicumque. 

Autre cause de désaccord, la nature de la pitce elle-méme: 
elle est si courte, si impersonnelle surtout, qu’ici ce qu’on est 
convenu d’appeler ‘l’évidence interne’ ne pouvait aboutir qu’a 
des résultats incertains et, pour la plupart, trés subjectifs. Par 
exemple, on s'est efforcé de discerner quelles étaient les erreurs 
dogmatiques spécialement visées dans le Quicumque, et a quelle 
école théologique se rattachait sa terminologie: on espérait, 
d’aprés cela, étre en état de lui assigner une date, une patrie. 

Mais avant de se livrer 4 un semblable examen, il edt fallu 
d’abord envisager cette question préliminaire: le Quicumgue 
rentre-t-il, oui ou non, dans la catégorie des écrits de polémique 
qu’on puisse rapporter 4 une phase nettement déterminée du 
développement de la théologie? Le professeur Kattenbusch 
l’a cru, et n’a pas craint d’écrire'! que ‘la prédominance de la 
polémique est pour lui réellement la caractéristique de I Athana- 
sianum’. En quoi le prof. K. Kiinstle et le Dr Burn lui donnent 
pleinement raison, acceptant son principe, que les Expositions 
de foi peuvent étre généralement datées d’aprés la plus récente 
des hérésies contre lesquelles elles sont dirigées. Au contraire, 
Mr Turner, sans vouloir nier que ce principe ne soit fondé dans la 
plupart des cas, croit reconnaitre — et avec raison, selon moi — 
que son application indiscréte, dans la question qui nous occupe, a 
été pour une grande part dans l’insuccés des érudits 4 se mettre 

' Das apost. Symbol ii 401. 
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d’accord sur la date du Quicumgue. On a voulu y voir des 
allusions a telle ou telle hérésie, par exemple 4 celles d’Apollinaire 
ou de Priscillien, mais aucune encore au Nestorianisme ; conclu- 
sion: donc la formule doit étre antérieure 4 l'année 430. Je ne 
conteste pas qu’il ne puisse y avoir ca et la de ces allusions, de 
ces comparaisons, de ces termes, qui se rattachent 4 un étage 
spécial de l’activité théologique ; je soutiens seulement que, dans 
le cas présent, i] est impossible de les découvrir et démontrer tels 
a priori. Au point de vue doctrinal, le Ouicumgue ne contient 
rien qui ne soit un peu de tous les temps: il contredit l’une apres 
l'autre, et avec une égale vigueur, chacune des principales erreurs 
qui ont surgi a partir du Iv® siécle contre la Trinité et ’Incarna- 
tion. Que si quelqu’une de ces grandes luttes dogmatiques semble 
n’y avoir suscité aucun écho, il ne faut pas trop se hater d’en 
conclure que la rédaction de la piéce est antéricure 4 cet épisode 
de la controverse: une explication tout aussi naturelle serait que 
la controverse pouvait n’avoir plus dés lors qu'un intérét secon- 
daire, ou méme plus d’intérét du tout, pour le but pratique que 
se proposait l’auteur. Et je me trompe bien, ou ce but n’était 
nullement en premier lieu polémique: il s’agissait surtout de 
mettre 4 la portée des plus simples fidéles un sommaire tres 
précis et facile a retenir de la croyance catholique,’ a l’aide des 
expressions opposées successivement par les Péres et les théologiens 
aux grandes hérésies des premiers siécles. Encore une fois, il 
n’est rien, dans tout ce matériel théologique, qui puisse, a prior?, 
étre revendiqué pour les environs de l’an 400 plutét que pour 
ceux de l’an 600. La vraie, la seule particularité caractéristique 
du Quicumque, c'est la fagon dont il se présente, sa structure 
extérieure: quant au fond lui-méme, c’est peine perdue, selon 
moi, que d’y vouloir chercher de prime abord des indices chrono- 
logiques quelconques. 

Il me faut justifier cette assertion, qui ruine par la base la 
méthode d’investigation généralement suivie jusqu’ici. 

Commengons par la premitre partie (versets 1-26), qui con- 
tient l’exposé du dogme de la Trinité. Qu’y a-t-il 1a, en fait de 


Burn a fini par le reconnaitre derniérement, dans son introduction aux Facsimtles 
p. 25: ‘ The trend of evidence in these early MSS does confirm another historical 
conclusion, that the early use of the creed was rather as an instruction on the faith 
than a canticle.’ 
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concept théologique, qui soit particulier 4 notre Quicumgue? 
Burn lui-méme? est obligé d’avouer que chacune des formules 
qui la composent était entrée depuis S. Augustin dans le domaine 
commun de la pens¢ée chrétienne: méme l’emploi du mot sud- 
stantia pour signifier l’essence de la Divinité, méme cette pro- 
cession de Esprit Saint a Patre et Filio, affirmée dés le Iv® 
siécle depuis Milan * jusqu’a |’Espagne. 

L’insertion des mots et deum et dominum (y 19) a paru a 
M..Paul Lejay* trahir ce qu’il appelle une ‘préoccupation 
spéciale’. Alors, il faut reconnaitre que cette préoccupation 
s'est fait jour et trés tot et trés tard, et un peu dans tout l’Occi- 
dent: car la dite expression se retrouve 4 peu prés partout, a 
partir de Tertullien, d’Hilaire et de S. Ambroise; elle a été, 
notamment, admise de bonne heure dans les formules officielles 
de l’Eglise d’Espagne, de méme quelle était d’usage courant en 
Gaule aux VI° et VII° siécles.* 

On a espéré pouvoir tirer davantage des versets (27-35) qui 
traitent du myst¢re de I’Incarnation: par exemple, du manque 
d’affirmations explicites concernant, soit la maternité divine de 
Marie, soit la consubstantialité de la chair du Christ avec la 
notre, soit enfin la qualité de ‘fils unique de Dieu’. Ona relevé 
également la comparaison entre l'union des deux natures dans 
le Christ et celle du corps et de l’'4me dans homme. II n’y 
a pas jusqu’a ces ablatifs non conversione divinitatis IN CARNE, 
sed assumptione humanitatis IN DEO, lecon primitive, semble-t-il, 
au lieu du texte regu, ix carnem, in deum, dont on n’ait cherché 
a se prévaloir pour y découvrir un indice chronologique quel- 
conque. Ceci doit étre contemporain de la crise nestorienne ; 
cela semble indiquer que la controverse contre Eutychés n'est 
pas encore ouverte: donc... Mais combien tout cela est caduc, 
quand on y regarde de prés! Ainsi, la maternité divine est assez 
ordinairement exprimée dans les formules orientales postérieures 
au Nestorianisme, mais elle n’apparait guére qu’a titre excep- 
tionnel et pour des motifs de circonstance dans les formules 
occidentales; elle se rencontre dans le Comstitutum du pape 

' An Introduction to the Creeds p. 138 sq. 

? Cf. Brewer op. cit. pp. 38 et 57 sq. 

3 Le vole théologique de Césaire d’ Arles (Paris 1906) p. 54 note 1. 


_ * Cf. Hahn Bibliothek der Symbole, 3° édit., aux endroits indiqués dans la table, 
p- 396, ainsi que mon étude déja citée de Igo1, p. 351 Sq. 
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Vigile! et dans la profession de foi de Pélage I*,? mais elle fait 
défaut dans l’immense majorité des autres documents analogues 
que nous possédons, depuis le Libellus de Vévéque espagnol 
Pastor® du milieu du v® siécle, jusqu’a la profession de foi de 
Grégoire le Grand,‘ a l’approche de l’an 600. II en est de méme 
du manque d’insistance sur l’wnus det filius: si elle se trouve 
dans la rétractation de Leporius® vers 418, c’est en vain qu’on 
la chercherait dans la plupart des autres Expositions de foi, 
méme aprés la condamnation de Nestorius. Et puis, n'y a-t-il 
pas quelque impertinence a exiger que l’auteur du Quicumque 
ait dQ dire absolument tout ce qu’il fallait dire, et ce, avec toute 
la précision imaginable? On trouve étrange, dans le cas ou 
il serait postérieur 4 Eutychés, qu’il ait continué a emprunter 
a S. Augustin et 4 Vincent de Lérins cette comparaison défec- 
tucuse tirée de la constitution de la personnalité humaine: et 
l'on oublie que Fauste de Riez, Mamert Claudien, Vigile de 
Thapse, Jean Maxence, d’autres encore, n’ont éprouvé aucun 
scrupule a en faire autant.© On ne comprend pas qu'il ait pu 
omettre d’insérer ‘que le Christ nous était consubstantiel selon 
sa nature humaine, comme il était consubstantiel au Pére selon 
sa nature divine’. Peut-¢tre a-t-il compris, lui, que l’application 
du fameux a l’Incarnation ne suggérerait rien de par- 
ticulitrement précis a l’esprit des simples fidéles, qu’il s’était, du 
reste, exprimé la-dessus assez clairement au y 29: Deus est EX 
SUBSTANTIA PATRIS . .. homo est EX SUBSTANTIA matris. Et 
quant aux ablatifs incorrects iz carne, in deo, qui ne voit quiils 
équivalent, évidemment, a des accusatifs, et ne tirent pas plus 
a conséquence que le Credo in deo ... et in Christo Jesu... etin 
Spiritu sancto attestés par divers témoins excellents de la forme 
la plus ancienne du symbole apostolique ?7 

Passons a la finale, relative 4 l’ceuvre de la rédemption et 
aux fins derni¢res. Plusieurs des passages précédents avaient été 
allégués comme preuves que le Quicumque était antérieur a 

1 Hahn of. cit. p. 333- 


2 Ibid. p. 334. Les deux formules sont en connexion étroite avec les synodes 
cecuméniques tenus en Orient. 


% Kanstle op. cit. p. 43. * Hahn, p. 337. 5 Ibid. p. 299. 

® Cf. la récente étude de L, Tonetti sur I’ ‘ame du Christ dans la théologie du 
N.T. et des Péres’, dans la Rivista storico-critica delle scienze teologiche vi (1910) 
Pp. 561 sqq. * Cf. Hahn, §§ 20, 36, 38, 46, 60, 67 (note 193), 90, 92 
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l’Eutychianisme, voire méme au Nestorianisme ; ici, au contraire, 
et particuli¢rement dans les versets 36-37, certains théologiens, 
entre autres le prof. Harnack,’ ont cru distinguer des indices 
d'une époque assez basse. Ce qui les porte 4 en juger ainsi, c’est 
que plusieurs des expressions qui font partie de cette citation 
évidente du symbole apostolique appartiennent 4 une forme 
postérieure de celui-ci, non a la rédaction attestée aux IV® et v° 
siécles. Voyons ce qu'il en est. Les mots dei omnipotentis 
ajoutés a l’article de Ascension? Ils constituent une interpola- 
tion: le texte primitif du Quicumgue porte simplement sedit ad 
dexteram patris.* Le descendit ad inferos? Dans nos contrées, 
il est vrai, il n’a guére trouvé place dans le symbole que vers 
’époque de Fortunat,* a la fin du vi® siécle; mais 4 Aquilée et 
dans I’'Illyricum il était officiellement recu au moins deux cents 
ans auparavant.* I] figure également dans ce curieux symbole 
du soi-disant Jérome que j’ai publi¢ il y a six ans,° et que dom 
Wilmart® croit pouvoir revendiquer pour l’évéque espagnol 
Grégoire d’Elvire, du Iv® siécle. J’en dirai autant de passus: 
antérieurement aux formules des sacramentaires du VII° siécle, 
nous trouvons ce terme inséré, a partir du Iv°, dans les symboles 
dont se servent, en Gaule, Victricius de Rouen,’ en Illyrie, Niceta 
de Remesiana,* en Espagne, Grégoire d’Elvire® et Martin de 
Braga.’ On a parfois prétendu que la connexion des mots pro 
salute nostra avec la Passion, au lieu de I’ Incarnation, est une par- 
ticularité que l’on constate rarement, en dehors du Quicumgue™ : 
il n’en existerait qu’un ou deux exemples du vi* et du VII° 
sitcle; encore le second est-il fourni par le Iv® concile de Toléde, 

) Dogmengeschichte, 3° édit., iii 279 sq. 

* Cf, Turner A Critical Text of the Quicumque vult, dans J.T.S. xi (1910) pp. 401- 

* Hahn, §§ 38, 65, 66, 67, et 54, 55, et Rev. Béndd. xviii 358 sq. 

‘ Ibid. § 36 (note 63). 

® Anecdota Maredsolana iii 3 p. 199 et Rev. Béned, xxi (1904) p. 3- 

° La tradition des opuscules dogmatiques de Focbadius, Gregorius Illiberitanus, 
Faustinus dans les Sitsungsberichte de Y Académie de Vienne (23 oct. 1907) p. 18 
note 2, du tir. 4 part. 

7 Hahn, § 60. ® Burn Niceta of Remesiana p. 43, et introd. p. xxiv. 

® Le Pseudo-Phébade, Hahn, § 59 (cf. Wilmart, dans le Bulletin de littérat. ecclés. 
de Toulouse, oct.-nov. 1906, p. 297 note 1); le Pscudo-Jérome, dans les Anecd. 
Mareds, iii 3 p. 199. 

10 Hahn, § 54. 

4 Ommanney A Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed (Oxford 1897) p. 368. 
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dans un passage emprunt¢é, comme nous le verrons, au symbole 
d’Athanase. Le P. Brewer! a fait dernitrement observer que, 
dés les environs de I’an 400, Rufin d’Aquilée avait adopté 4 deux 
reprises la méme terminologie, la méme oi il décrit la profession 
de foi baptismale. I] a aussi rappelé* que la formule de la 
Consécration, au canon de la messe ambrosienne, débute par 
ces mots: Qui pridie quam PRO NOSTRA et omnium SALUTE 
pateretur. Ft j’ajouterai que cette rédaction devait faire partie 
du canon romain a l’époque ot: l’adopta l'Eglise de Milan: car 
elle a été conservée, méme 4 Rome, jusqu’a nos jours dans la 
messe du Jeudi saint: Qui pridie quam pro nostra omniumque 
salute pateretur, hoc est, hodie... Le Missale gothicum Va aussi, 
avec une légére variante: Qui pridie quam pro nostra omnium 
salute pateretur.®> Nous trouvons pareillement, au commencement 
du v® sitcle, dans une profession de foi pélagienne attribuée a 
Julien d’Eclanum‘*: Hunc igitur credimus O% NOSTRAM SALUTEM 
secundum carnem PASSUM et sepultum. 

On le voit, il n’est aucune de ces expressions qui ne soit attestce 
quelque part, du Iv® au VII® siécle. Si nous étions fixés sur la 
patrie du Quicumque, elles nous aideraient peut-étre a déterminer 
la date de celui-ci; et réciproquement, si nous savions la date, 
il y aurait espoir d’arriver par elles 4 découvrir le pays d'origine. 
Mais l'une et l’autre de ces deux données nous faisant également 
défaut, la présence dans le symbole des expressions en question 
demeure pour nous, provisoirement du moins, un élément inuti- 
lisable, un fait dénué de toute signification. 

Il en est de méme de ces traits semipélagiens, sclon les uns,’ 
antipriscillianistes, selon d’autres,® qu’on a découverts dans les 
mots Quicumque VULT salvus esse ... vesurgere habent CUM 
CORPORIBUS SUIS, e¢ reddituri sunt DE FACTIS PROPRIIS rationem. 
D’abord, l’assertion de la réalité du libre arbitre et de la responsa- 
bilité des actes humains, pas plus que celle de la résurrection des 


op. cit. p. 190. 

* Ibid, p. 65. 

3 Cf. ‘ Une particularité inapergue du Qui pridie de la messe romaine aux environs 
de lan pc’ dans Rev, Bénéd. d’octobre 1910. 

4 Hahn, § 211. 

© Par ex. Harnack, vers la fin de Ja note citée plus haut. 

® Burn An Introduction to the Creeds pp. 142-145; Kiinstle Antipriscilliana 
Pp. 229. 
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corps, ne dénotent précisément ce qu’on peut appeler des ‘ pré- 
occupations spéciales’, Mais admettons qu'il s’agit ici, par 
exemple, du Priscillianisme: que tirer, encore une fois, d’une 
pareille donnée? Tout au plus, une certaine probabilité en 
faveur de |’Espagne comme patrie du Quicumgue. Encore ne 
faut-il pas oublier que le Priscillianisme a été combattu méme en 
dehors de |’Espagne, et, quant a la date, cette erreur a sévi, elle 
aussi, du IV® au VII® siécle. 

Non, comme je le disais, ce n’est pas telle ou telle tendance 
doctrinale qui caractérise proprement le Quicumgue, mais bien 
la fagon plutét rare et nouvelle dont la doctrine est formulée.' 
Et cette nouveauté elle-méme ne s’accuse pas tant dans la 
terminologie théologique — laquelle, au fond, n’offre rien de par- 
ticuli¢rement frappant — que dans l’ensemble de la picce, dans la 
maniére dont elle se présente, dans sa structure générale. On 
pourra, en cherchant bien, extraire, soit de S. Ambroise, soit 
d’autres écrivains ecclésiastiques, la plupart des termes qui sont 
entrés dans la composition du Quicumgue; mais ce qu’on ne 
trouvera nulle part avant lui — sauf dans le 7e Deum, cet ‘hymne 
de foi’ d’un autre genre — c’est cette succession ininterrompue de 
propositions serrées, cet alignement de formules simples, lucides, 
presque séches dans leur majestueuse s¢vérité, qui excluent toute 
superfluité oratoire, et pourtant se balancent si harmonieusement 
sur un rythme plein de charme: ce quelque chose d’artistique et 
autoritaire tout ensemble, auquel on reconnait le maitre admirable- 
ment au courant de la tradition doctrinale, mais aussi habitudé a 
vivre en contact avec les classiques, et fagonnant naturellement 
d’aprés ceux-ci le moule oti il jettera la quintessence de celle-la. 
Car on peut dire que le Quitcumgue est vraiment de facture 
classique, dans sa noble et sculpturale concision; et pourtant, 
cette concision s’y trouve alli¢e 4 une telle clarté, que la plupart 
des simples fidéles devaient étre 4 méme de le comprendre et 
d’en retenir le texte, du moins a I’époque oui il fut composé.’ 


1 Kattenbusch, qui avait d’abord cru découvrir dans la polémique la vraie carac- 
téristique de l’Athanasianum, a depuis lors admis que ‘ das Charakteristische an der 
Formel ist ihre eigenthiimlich kunstmassige Gestalt’ (Zheol. Literaturz. xxii 144). 

2 On pourrait méme dire jusqu’a l’époque moderne, le Quicumque ou sa traduc- 
tion ayant trouvé place dans presque tous les Livres d’Heures 4 l’usage des laiques, 
Cranmer n’a donc pas tant innové en l’admettant dans le Prayer Book a l’usage 
de I'Eglise Anglicane; c’est grace a cela que les membres de cette Fglise sont 
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On dira que tout cela est encore assez vague; qu’il n’y a guére 
la, en somme, qu’une sorte d’impression esthétique, et partant 
plus ou moins entachée de subjectivisme. Je ne contesterai point 
cette part d’élément subjectif, mais aussi il me parait évident 
qu'il y a ici davantage. Je pose en fait, que tout esprit vraiment 
critique, qui posséde a fond la littérature chrétienne d’Occident 
du Iv® au IX® siécle, se sentira nécessairement porté a formuler 
ce triple jugement au sujet du Quicumgue: 1° cette pi¢ce détonne, 
au premier aspect, entre toutes celles du méme genre qu’ont pro- 
duites les Iv® et v° sitcles!; 2° elle se rattache déja, malgré sa 
briéveté, a ce genre didactique, encyclopédique, qui a été particu- 
litrement cultivé depuis Boéce et Cassiodore jusqu’a Isidore et 
Alcuin, et qui devait trouver plus tard dans la Scolastique sa 
plus parfaite expression; 3° certaines particularités de langage 
semblent aussi trahir,a prior7, une époque plutdt tardive, telle que 
le vI° siécle. 

Je dois me contenter d’énoncer ici les deux premiéres de ces 
conclusions: elles supposent de longues lectures, un commerce 
assidu avec les anciens auteurs ecclésiastiques, une revue générale 
de tout le moyen 4ge littéraire ; 4 ceux qui ne sont pas en ¢ctat 
de s’y livrer par eux-mémes il servirait peu d’en entendre ici la 
démonstration, laquelle exigerait d’ailleurs des développements 
hors de toute mesure. II n’en est pas de méme pour le troisi¢me 
point, les particularités de langage qui paraissent |’indice d'une 
époque assez basse: le prof. Harnack en a déja signalé quelques- 
unes,? et je me suis moi-méme ¢tendu jadis plus encore sur le 
sujet. Voici les principales: 

Le début, d’abord, Quicumgue vult salvus esse, qui differe de 
celui de toutes les anciennes formules de foi; puis ante omnia, 
ut teneatcatholicam fidem, quam nisi quisque integram inviolatam- 
que servaverit, absque dubio in aeternum peribit ... singillatim 
unamquanque personam ...catholica religione ... ita de trinitate 


aujourd’hui encore familiarisés avec le symbole d’Athanase, au licu que chez nous 
cette formule n’est guére connue que des ecclésiastiques, et la plupart des fidéles, 
méme les plus instruits, ignorent jusqu’a son existence. ‘ 

' Cf. Turner History and Use of Creeds &c. p. 66. Je ne puis mentionner, pour 
cette époque, que deux ou trois productions qui s’en rapprochent par endroits : la 
Fides du juif converti Isaac, les Regulae definitionum de Vévéque Syagrius, et le 
De trinitate en sept livres du Pseudo-Athanase ou Pseudo-Vigile. 

? Dans la note déja plusieurs fois citée de sa Dogmengeschichte. 
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sentiat ... necessarium est ad aeternam salutem ut incarna- 


tionem ... fideliter credat... fides recta... ex anima rationabili 


Sicut anima rationabilis ...unus omnino non ... omnes 
homines resurgere habent cum corporibus suis, et reddituri sunt 
de factis propriis rationem ... fides catholica, quam nisi quisque 
jideliter firmiterque crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. 

Je le répéte, beaucoup de ces maniéres de dire se rencontrent 
également dans nombre d’auteurs du Iv® et du V° siécle ; mais, 
la, elles sont comme isolées au milieu de périodes d’un genre 
tout différent de celles du Quicumgue: ici, elles se suivent 
pressées, accumulces, au cours de quelques lignes. Pour trouver 
un langage habituellement tissu d’expressions analogues, il est 
presque nécessaire de descendre jusqu’a Césaire d’Arles, ou du 
moins jusqu’a son ¢poque. La tradition du rythme n’est pas 
encore perdue, les cadences finales continuent a se succéder avec 
une incontestable harmonie; mais les phrases tendent a devenir 
plus bréves, les répétitions plus fréquentes et plus prolongées, 
comme c'est ici le cas dans cette suite de versets 8-18, ot 
les différents attributs sont appliqués en termes identiques aux 
personnes de la Trinité. L/utilité pratique de ce qu’on appelle 
la ‘ recapitulatio’ n'est pas non plus négligée: les versets 25-26 
Ita ut per omnia ... nous en fournissent un exemple. Bref, on 
sent le besoin qu’éprouve le compositeur, de se mettre a la 
portée d’intelligences dont le niveau tend a baisser de plus en 
plus, au contact immédiat de la barbarie. 

On ne s’étonne pas, aprés cela, de le voir employer certains 
termes, certaines tournures, dont l’incorrection contraste avec les 
qualités réelles de l’ensemble de la pitce: par exemple, anima 
rationabilis, ay rationalis, credere incarnationem, credere fidem, 
resurgere CUM ' corporibus, &c. 

D’autres expressions méritent d’attirer l’attention, non qu’elles 
soient particuliéres a l’auteur du Quicumgue, mais parce qu’elles 


' Sur la foi du seul ms. B, Mr Turner a adopteé la lecon, plus satisfaisante en 
apparence : IN corporibus. C’est un des cas oi sa critique m’a semblé pécher par 
excés de hardiesse. Lune et l'autre maniére de dire peuvent avoir été en usage 
au vit-vui® siécle. Le Clm. 14470 fol. 109" sq., dans la piéce sur la résurrection 
qui précéde ce qui reste du sermon 244 de I’ Append. d’ Augustin, offre a trois re- 
prises l’expression in corporibus ; puis, fol. 110": ‘ Ac sic animae CUM CORPORIBUS 
sults in quibus gesserunt opera uel bona uel mala, pro qualitate factorum sortiantur 
aeterna tormenta uel praemia.’ 
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se rencontrent surtout dans certains milieux assez nettement 
déterminés. Parmi elles, je signalerai surtout la phrase : reddituri 
sunt de factis propriis rationem. Reddere rationem est, il est 
vrai, une locution a la fois classique et biblique des plus com- 
munes: facta pour actus, proprius pour suus n'ont rien non plus 
de fort rare en soi. Ce n’est pourtant pas tous les jours qu’on 
rencontrera, comme dans Césaire,! nec redditurum de factis 
propriis rationem, ou seulement, comme dans les actes du X° con- 
cile de Toléde,* de factis propriis. Rien de plus fréquent que le 
retour de la phrase redditurus est deo rationem dans la régle de 
S. Benoit, contemporain de Césaire. I] faut croire que cette 
locution était tout 4 fait famili¢re aux auteurs ecclésiastiques du 
VI*—VII® siecle. 

On a dit, d’autre part, que ‘la chose la plus intéressante qu’il 
y ait dans le Quicumque, au point de vue linguistique, est pro- 
bablement l’emploi de tres personae’ (y 24).2 Brewer 
répond que cette particularité n’offre rien d’extraordinaire, et il 
cite nombre d’exemples, notamment chez S. Ambroise, de Zotus, 
équivalant a omnis. Mais ni lui, ni Roensch, ni Goelzer, aux- 
quels i] renvoie, ne mentionnent aucun cas oti /of7 soit joint a un 
adjectif numéral. Or, j’en ai produit jusqu’A quatre empruntés 
a S. Césaire, l'un d’eux, tout comme ici, 4 propos de la sainte 
Trinité : et totae tres (personac).2 Dans Avit de Vienne, un autre 
contemporain de Césaire, nous trouvons: “otis tribus personis.° 
Au déclin du siécle, l’évéque Martin de Braga dira de méme: si 
Suissemus toti tres." Antérieurement a |’an 500, je n’ai constaté 
cette locution qu’une fois dans Niccta de Remesiana * et trois fois 
dans Arnobe le Jeune; puis, une autre fois, dans les Statuta 
ecclesiae antiqua,” rédigés presque sdrement dans la péninsule 


? Append, August. serm. 53 note 1. 

2 Migne, 130, 530 

® Turner History and Use of Creeds p. 75 note 3 

* Das sog. Athanasianische Glaubensbek p. 82. 

© Rev. Bénéd, xviii (1901) p. 351. 

® Epist. 57, édit. Peiper, p. 86 1. 20. 

7 Aegypliorum patrum sententiae num. 9: Migne, 74, 384 ¢. 

* *In totis quinque ciuitatibus’ De lapsu uirg. num. 41, édit. Burn, p. 126 
1, 24. 

* «Toti tres augusti sunt, toti tres primi sunt’ Covflictus ap. Migne 53, 254 4; 
‘totos tres lapides’ ibid. 252 a ; ‘ totae autem tres istae librae ’ ibid, 262 B. 

10 “totas tres personas unum deum ’, Migne, 56, 879 B. 
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ibérique, ct qui ont été surtout utilis¢és au vi° sitcle,en Gaule 
aussi bien qu’en Espagne.' 

C’est la, si je ne me trompe, 4 peu prés tout ce qu’une étude 
minutieuse de Quicumque peut fournir en fait d’‘ évidence in- 
terne’: pour ce qui est de la doctrine, rien de particuli¢rement 
caractéristique, du moins a priori; au point de vue du style, de 
la facture extérieure, limpression que la pitce ne doit guére 
remonter beaucoup plus haut que le vi° si¢cle; quant au pays 
d’origine, aucun indice intrins¢que qui semble de nature a nous 
le révéler. 

Autant dire que la critique interne est, dans l’espéce, d’assez 
mince utilité, et qu'il y a lieu, si l’on veut arriver 4 quelque 
résultat, d’adopter une autre méthode que celle qui a été 
généralement suivie jusqu’ici. A défaut d’une découverte 
inespérée qui trancherait tout a fait la question, je crois donc 
quc la meilleure ligne de conduite 4 suivre est de procéder 4 un 
examen plus sérieux, plus approfondi, des témoignages externes, 
‘quelque rares et insignifiants qu’ils puissent paraitre 4 premiére 
vue. Par exemple, j’estime qu'il est d’une souveraine importance 
d’étre fixé une bonne fois sur ceci: a quelle date, en qucl pays, 
trouvons-nous la premitre attestation tout a fait certaine, au 
sujet de l’existence du Quicumgue? Evidemment, nous ne 
pouvons nous flatter d’obtenir par la du méme coup la clef de 
l’énigme, mais du moins nous aurons pris comme point de départ 
quelque chose d’éminemment solide ct objectif; et de la, peut- 
étre, il sera possible de nous orienter plus sirement vers la 
solution du probléme. 


' Pour la Gaule, voir Malnory Saint Césaire pp. 50-62 ; pour |’Espagne, S. Isidore 
De eccles. offic. passim, et Caspari Martin von Bracara’s Schrift ‘ De correctione rusti- 
corum’ p. xl note 2. Je dirai dans la suite pourquoi j'ai renoncé a suivre l’opinion 
des hommes éminents qui ont vu dans les Sfatuta Vceuvre personnelle de Césaire. 
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II 


Lexistence du Quicumque attestée pour la premiére fois au concile 
de Toléde de 633: Césaire d’Arles lui-méme ne I’a point connu: de 
la diffusion de la formule vers 663-700 il résulte qu’on peut lui 
assigner comme date approximative la seconde moitié du vi® siécle. 


Il s’agit donc, avant toutes choses, de déterminer le moment 
précis ot l’existence du Quicumque est, pour la premitre fois, 
nettement attestée dans l’histoire. 

Ce moment, a vrai dire, n'est pas douteux: le premier témoi- 
gnage se rencontre dans la profession de foi du IV° concile de 
Toléde (décembre 633) ; vient ensuite, 4 trente années d’intervalle, 
le décret d’un synode tenu 4 Autun sous S. Léger, entre 663 
et 680. 

Il serait superflu de nous attarder 4 démontrer que cette pro- 
fession de foi de Toléde est réellement un document conciliaire 
de la premiére moitié du VII® siécle, et non unc formule de l’an 
400, comme l’a prétendu, sous l’empire d’une idéec fixe, et sans 
la moindre autorité 4 l’'appui, le Dr Kiinstle.1 Presque aussi 
étrange est l’attitude sceptique du prof. Loofs,? relativement 
a utilisation du Quicumgue par le concile espagnol de 633. La 
simple lecture de deux passages de la formule du 7oletanum 
mettra 4 méme de juger sil y a 1a, oui ou non, un emprunt 
au symbole d’Athanase : 


in personarum diversitate trinitatem credentes, in divinitate unitatem 
praedicantes mec personas confundimus, nec substantiam separamus. 
Patrem a nullo factum uel genitum dicimus: Filium a Patre non factum 
sed genitum asserimus : Spiritum vero Sanctum nec creatum nec genitum 
sed procedentem ex Patre et Filio profitemur. Ipsum autem Dominum 
nostrum Iesum Christum dei Filium et creatorem omnium ex substantia 
Patris ante saecula genitum. 


1 Antipriscilliana p. 68 sqq. Comment I’auteur a pu traiter de ‘ synode provincial 
insignifiant ’ ce grand concile national présidé par S. Isidore, et que le Bréviaire 
romain appelle avec raison ‘le plus célébre de tous ceux qui furent tenus en 
Espagne’, c’est ce que je ne parviens pas 4 comprendre. Mais voici un autre 
spécimen de critique boiteuse : Kiinstle ne trouve pas digne d’Isidore la profession 
de foi du Toletanum IV, parce que le symbole d’Athanase et la soi-disant formule 
de Damase y sont utilisés; le Dr Loofs ne veut point qu’Isidore ait connu le 
Quicumque, parce que, dans une autre occasion, il a pris la peine de composer une 
régle de foi originale, sans emprunts textuels aux formules antérieures ! 

2 Realencyklopddie ii 191 sq. 
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Puis, un peu plus loin: 
Aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secundum humani- 
tatem .. . Deus et homo, non autem duo Filii et dei duo... praeferens 
passionem et mortem fro salute nostra .. . descendit ad inferos . . . Haec 
est catholicae ecclesiae fides ... guam quisquis firmissime custodierit, 
perpetuam salutem habebit. 


Tout ce qu’on a a opposer a la dépendance du concile de 
Toléde par rapport au Quicumgue, c'est que le président de 


Yassemblée, Isidore de Séville, voulant donner, dans son De — 


ecclesiasticis officits (ii 24), un résumé du dogme catholique, le 
fait en termes qui lui sont propres, sans allusion aucune au 
symbole d’Athanase. Le Dr Burn! a montré combien il était 
imprudent d’arguer de ce fait, que notre formule était inconnue 
a Isidore. II a, de plus, fait observer que la régle de foi de 633 
est empruntée, partie au Quicumgue, partie a la soi-disant ides 
Damasi: que \es emprunts faits au Quicumque s'y suivent dans 
l’ordre méme des versets dont cette est compos¢ée: enfin 
qu'il est aisé de reconnaitre 4 quel endroit précis, et pour quel 
motif, les Péres de Toléde s’¢loignent du Quicumgue, par exemple, 
- dans le passage relatif 4 I’Incarnation, ot ils donnent la pré- 
férence au ‘suscipiens hominem’ de la /ides Damasi sur 
’‘assumptio humanitatis’ du symbole d’Athanase. Aprés la 
mention des ‘ vivants et des morts’, celui-ci passait tout de suite 
au dogme de la résurrection: Ad cuius aduentum omnes homines 
resurgere habent. Les évéques espagnols ont cru devoir faire 
mention expresse, a cet endroit, de la rémission des péchés, et ils 
ont encore recouru pour cela a la formule pscudo-damasienne, 
mais avec une réminiscence manifeste de la transition du Qzi- 
cumque: ‘...ad iudicium vivorum et mortuorum: cuius nos 
morte et sanguine mundati remissionem peccatorum consecuti 
sumus, resuscitandi ab eo in die novissimo...’ Je pense que, 
pour tout esprit impartial, la chose ne peut faire désormais aucun 
doute: les évéques assemblés 4 Toléde en 633 ont sfirement 
connu et mis a profit le Quicumque. 

Nous avons, aprés cela, le premier canon d’un synode tenu 
a Autun sous S. Léger (aprés 663) : 


Si quis presbyter aut diaconus subdiaconus clericus symbolum, quod 


1 An Introduction &c, p. 155 sq. 
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sancto inspirante Spiritu apostoli tradiderunt, et fidem sancti Athanasii 
praesulis irreprehensibiliter non recensuerit, ab episcopo condemnetur. 


Ainsi, au centre de la France, peu aprés le milieu du vir* 
siécle, ‘la foi du saint pontife Athanase’ ¢tait déja tellement 
répandue, et jouissait d'une si grande autorité, quelle prenait 
rang aussit6t aprés le symbole des apotres: tout ecclésiastique, 
qu'il fat prétre ou simple clerc, était obligé de la savoir par cceur, 
sous peine d’encourir la condamnation de I’évéque. Ici encore, 
le Dr Burn a montré qu'il s’agit bien de notre Quicumque, et 
non pas du Libellus fidet compté parfois comme livre 1x* du De 
Trinitate du Pseudo-Vigile,' libellus que Hincmar de Reims,’ 
a la suite de Ratramne,’ a cité sous le nom d’Athanase. Tout 
concourt d’ailleurs 4 rendre évidente cette interprétation, que le 
prof. Loofs lui-méme accepte sans difficulté. 

En dehors de ces deux témoignages, en existe-t-il d’autres qui 
aient quelque chance d’appartenir 4 une date antérieure? On 
l’a souvent prctendu, et cette prétention s’appuic sur une scric de 
documents divers dont il nous faudra discuter ici successivement 
les titres. 

Ce sont, en premier licu, deux lettres attribuées 4 Isidore de 
Séville. Dans la premitre, adressée au duc Claudius, il est dit 
que les Grecs, adversaires du Filiogue, alléguaient un décret d'un 
synode cecuménique défendant de retrancher et d’ajouter quoi 
que ce soit ‘au Symbole ainsi qu'au De fide catholica de 
S. Athanase’.* La seconde, a l’évéque Eugéne, renferme une cita- 
tion expresse du versct final du Quicumque, sous le titre sancti 
Athanasii de fide sanctae Trinitatis® ; Vauteur affirme que cette 
formule est approuvée et regue par la sainte Eglise. Il suffira 
de dire que l’authenticité de ces deux lettres, déja douteuse au 
jugement d’Arevalo,® est aujourd’hui universellement rejetée.’ 

! Migne, 62, 287 sq. 

2 De praedestinat, c. 35 ‘ Et Athanasius in symbolo dicens se credere in Christum, 
praemissis aliis assumptum in caelis’ &c. : Migne, 125, 374 B,c. 

8 Contra Graec. opposita |. 3.c.6 ‘Item in Libello fidei sic ait (Athanasius) : 
Pater uerus genuit filium uerum’ &c.: Migne, 121, 300 c. 

* Migne, 83, 903 B,c. 

5 Ibid, 908 c. 

® Cf. la note, ibid. col. 907 sq. 

7 ‘Thre Echtheit ist ganz undenkbar,’ Loofs, art. cit. p. 191. Un autre docu- 


ment, également espagnol, mais tout aussi dépourvu d’autorité, est la Passio de 
Vabbé martyr S. Vincent de Léon (en 555 ?), qui renferme les passages suivants : 
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Lors méme qu’elles seraient véritablement d’Isidore, elles ne 
constitueraient point un témoignage sensiblement antérieur a 
celui de Toléde: mais il n’y a point de doute qu’elles ne soient 
apocryphes. 

Il y a ensuite ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler ‘le fragment de 
Tréves’. C’est, comme chacun sait, un bout de sermon dans 
lequel est entrée, en partie sous forme de paraphrase, presque 
tout le dernier tiers du Quicumgue (vers. 27-34 et 36-40). Il 
a été transcrit dans un exemplaire du VIII® siécle de la collection 
canonique dite de Saint-Blaise, entre les actes du concile de 
Chalcédoine et la lettre du pape Damase 4 |’évéque Paulin 
d’Antioche: le manuscrit, conservé aujourd’hui 4 Paris (Bibl. 
Nation. lat. 3836), provient de l’abbaye de Corbie. Le copiste 
dit avoir trouvé ce fragment 4 Tréves dans un livre; et déja son 
modéle était fruste du début, car il commengait au milieu du 
verset 27 du Quicumque par ces mots: ‘domini nostri Iesu 
Christi fideliter credat.’ On a beaucoup discuté sur la date de 
' ce débris de sermon, et sur la nature de ses rapports avec le 
symbole d’Athanase. Harnack et Loofs continuent a tenir cette 
opinion singuliére, que le sermon a fourni la derniére moitié des 
éléments dont s’est constitué le symbole, et que la date de l'un 
dépend de celle de l’autre. Je pense qu'il est impossible de 
méconnaitre, surtout aprés les travaux de Ommanney et de Burn, 
la dépendance manifeste du fragment par rapport au symbole.’ 
Et je m’étonne, en vérité, que ce lambeau d’homélie ait a ce 
point attiré l’attention: il n’a pas plus de signification que 
le sermon 244 de l’Appendice de S. Augustin, pas plus que 
Yopuscule pseudo-isidorien du manuscrit de Murbach dont je 
parlerai dans la suite. Comme eux, il peut remonter aux 
environs de |’an 700, et se rattache, selon toute vraisemblance, 


‘S. Vincentius dixit: ...Illam assero et confirmo perfectam fidem, quam b. 
Athanasius episcopus sic docuit dicens : Patris et filii et spiritus sancti una est diuinttas, 
aequalis gloria, coaeterna maiestas.’ Et un peu plus loin: ‘Cum percuteretur s, 
Vincentius aperuit os suum, et exaltauit uocem suam coram cunctis, loquens sic de 
Trinitate: Nihil prius aut posterius, nihil maius aut minus, sed totae tres personae 
coaeternae sunt et coaequales,’ Florez Espaiia sagrada t. xxxiv (1784) p. 418 sq. 

1 On peut du moins considérer comme certain ; 1° que le texte auquel a appar- 
tenu le fragment comportait aussi les deux premiers tiers du Quicumque; 2° que 
les variantes par lesquelles il s’écarte du texte usuel du Symbole s’expliquent au 
mieux par le fait que celui-ci y est librement cité, parfois méme corrigé intention- 
nellement. 
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au cycle catéchétique des missionnaires gallo-romains et insulaires 
en pays germanique. 

Un autre opuscule, dont sa nature méme atteste la dépendance, 
c'est le Commentaire du Quicumque, appelé communément ‘de 
Fortunat’. Il a été de bonne heure extrémement répandu, et 
contient certains indices d'une assez haute antiquité. Par 
exemple, il est le seul, avec le ‘ Commentaire de Troyes’ imité 
de lui, 4 donner un texte du Quicumque qui s’éloigne en certains 
endroits du texte communément recu a partir de I’époque caro- 
lingienne. S'il était vraiment l’ceuvre de Venance Fortunat, 
nous aurions en lui un témoin plus ancien d’une trentaine d’années 
que le Iv® concile de Toléde ; mais la valeur paléographique de 
cette attribution est des plus difficiles 4 vérifier. Néanmoins il 
n’est pas impossible que ce Commentaire soit de l’époque et du 
milieu de Fortunat, sinon de Fortunat lui-méme!; l’auteur, bien 
informé d'ailleurs, ne semble pas avoir connu, du moins n’a 
sirement pas utilisé, les Etymologies d'Isidore.? Et les qualités 
dont son style porte l’empreinte,® encore assez communes en 
Espagne au cours du VII° siécle, sont presque inimaginables chez 
un écrivain de la France mérovingienne, une fois |’Italien 
Fortunat disparu de la scéne. D’autre part, les motifs qu’on 
a parfois invoqués* pour dater le Commentaire en question du 
vi® siécle au plus tard, sinon du v°, sont de la derniére faiblesse. 
En somme, ce document n’ajoute aucune donnée chronologique 
sdrement antérieure 4 celle que nous a fournie le synode espagnol 
de 633. 

Rien non plus a tirer du fait qu'une Zpistula canonica, petit 
recueil de prescriptions relatives au clergé, originaire de la Haute- 


1 Il contient sdrement des traits frappants de ressemblance avec les Expositions 
authentiques de Fortunat sur l'Oraison dominicale et le Symbole des apotres. Et, 
quant a l'insuffisance de la tradition paléographique, l’Expositio ovationis dominicae 
a été traitée plus mal encore peut-étre, puisque la derniére partie du texte lui- 
méme a péri. Cf. l’édition de F, Leo, dans les MG. in-4°, p. 229. 

2 Par ex., l’auteur du Commentaire donne, a propos des mots det filius, cette 
curieuse étymologie : ‘ Filius a felicitate parentum dicitur.’ Isidore en adopte une 
tout autre, Etymol, IX v. 11: ‘ Filius et filia a familia dicti.’ 

3 Le principal argument contre |’authenticité du Commentaire est précisément, 
d’aprés Luchi, que le style semble plus limpide et plus élégant que ne l’est en 
général la prose de Fortunat. 

4 Cf. Kanstle Antiprisall. p. 213 sq.; Ommanney 4 critical dissertation &c. 
P. 175 
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Italie, et faisant partie d’une collection de canons qui remonte, 
dit-on, aux premiéres années du VI° siécle, enjoint premiérement 
a tous les ecclésiastiques de savoir par coeur la Fides catholica, 
sous peine de se voir privés de |’usage du vin pendant quarante 
jours! A linverse de la plupart des érudits, je serais assez 
enclin, pour ma part, a identifier cette Fides catholica avec le 
Quicumque, et a reconnaitre dans ce décret le pendant de celui 
d’Autun?; mais jene suis nullement convaincu que |’4ge assigné 
a la collection canonique en question vaille également pour 
toutes et chacune de ses parties, dans l'état ob nous I’ont 
transmise les manuscrits de l’époque carolingienne.? L’Epistula 
canonica, en particulier, me semblerait plutét, si elle est de 
provenance italienne, appartenir au milieu lombard du vII°-vItt* 
siécle.* 

Encore un autre témoin prétendu du Quicumgue au début du 
vi® siécle: S. Avit, évéque de Vienne ; il serait, d’aprés Burn et 
Kattenbusch,> le premier qui aurait cité expressément notre 
Symbole. Rien de surprenant a ce que Kattenbusch croie a la 
réalité de cette citation, puisque, selon lui, il y en aurait déja une 
au moins dans S. Augustin; mais je m’étonne que le Dr Burn ne 
se soit pas montré ici plus réservé.® I] faut bien avouer, en effet, 
que, parmi tous les passages d’Avitus paralléles au Quicumque, 
il n’en est pas un seul qui constitue ce qu’on peut appeler une 
citation proprement dite: le plus frappant en apparence, 4 propos 
du Saint-Esprit, gvem nec factum legimus nec genitum nec creatum, 

1 ¢ Primo omnium fidem catholicam omnes presbyteri et diaconi seu subdiaconi 
memoriter teneant ; et si quis hoc faciendum praetermittat, quadraginta dierum a 
uino abstineat. Et si post abstinentiam neglexerit commendandum, replicetur in 
eo sententia.’ Migne, 56, 890 4. 

2 Turner History and use of creeds p. 85 sq., constate aussi l'exacte similitude 
qu’offrent entre elles ces deux prescriptions ; mais il convient, d’autre part, qu’il 
faut descendre bien aprés le vi° siécle pour trouver les premiéres traces de l’usage 
du Quicumque en Italie. 


3 Les plus anciens sont du 1x°-x° siécle. Cf. Maassen Gesch. der Quellen... 
des canon, Rechts pp. 394 et 512 sq. 

4 Je le conclus du style, déja trés barbare, et de certaines expressions dont on 
ne trouve guére d’exemples en dehors de la Lex Langobard et des documents 
lombards et bénéventains, comme infiduciandum, uigariandum (n. 9). Cf. Ducange, 
aux mots fiducia et uicariare. 

5 Dans article déja cité de la Theolog. Literaturzeitung xxii (1897) col. 144. 

* Il faut cependant noter que, dans son introduction aux Facsimiles of the creeds, 
p. 25, il ne donne déja plus la citation que comme simplement ‘ probable ’; or, nous 
sommes ici en quéte de témoignages absolument siirs. 
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n’est que la répétition d’une formule recue dans le langage 
théologique a partir du Iv® siécle.? 

Jarrive maintenant 4 ce qui restera, je l’espére, l'un des 
résultats les plus importants de ce travail d’investigation: a 
démontrer que S. Césaire d’Arles lui-méme n’a point encore 
connu ni utilisé le Quicumque. Voila qui va remplir bien des 
gens d’étonnement, surtout parmi ceux qui ont lu mon étude 
dil y a neuf ans: Le symbole d’ Athanase et son premier témoin, 
S. Césaire d’Arles. Dans cette étude, j'ai essayé de mettre en 
évidence ces trois points : 

1° De tous les textes antérieurs 4 Césaire, allégués jusqu’ici 

dans le débat, il n’en est pas un seul qui fournisse un témoignage 
irrécusable en faveur de l’existence du Quicumque ; 
_ 2° Par contre, un premier témoignage se rencontre sfrement 
dans S. Césaire, supposé toutefois que, selon l’opinion couram- 
ment admise depuis les Mauristes, il soit le véritable auteur du 
sermon 244 de Appendice de S. Augustin ; 

3° Il ya plus. Attendu que le Quicumque est, d’aprés la 
croyance commune, d'origine gallicane, et qu’aprés Césaire 
l'absence 4 peu prés compléte de culture litt¢raire a di rendre 
impossible la composition d’une piéce d’un tel mérite: étant 
donnée, d’autre part, la remarquable similitude de pensée, 
d’expression et de rythme qui résulte d’une comparaison minu- 
tieuse entre les moindres particularités linguistiques du Quicumque 
et ce qui nous reste de S. Césaire, similitude si frappante qu’on 
ne saurait lire une homélie quelconque de |’évéque d’Arles sans 
sentir aussit6t son esprit reporté vers un certain nombre de 
passages paralléles du symbole d’Athanase —il ne parait pas 
impossible, a priorz, que celui-ci ait été rédigé par lui, ou dans 
son milieu, ou du moins par quelqu’un qui avait lu ses ceuvres 
et s’était appropri¢ son langage ; il est du moins incontestable 
qu’aucun autre ancien écrivain ne donne lieu, dans l'ensemble, 
a autant de rapprochements caractéristiques avec notre formule. 
Quelques indices externes sembleraient méme favoriser une telle 
présomption: par exemple, le nom d’Athanase mis en téte du 
Symbole, comme aussi la présence du Quicumque dans plusieurs 
collections, soit homilétiques, soit canoniques, qui peuvent, a un 
titre quelconque, se réclamer de S. Césaire. 

1 Voir ce que j’ai écrit a ce sujet dans la Rev. Bénéd. xviii 340. 
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Ces conclusions trouvérent un accueil favorable—plus favorable 
que je ne m’y attendais—auprés des érudits contemporains : 
d’aucuns allérent jusqu’a trouver mes conclusions modérées a 
lexcés. C'est ainsi que, dés 1903, Mr Cooper-Marsdin faisait 
paraitre un livre’ dans lequel les droits de Césaire a la paternité 
du Quicumque étaient exposés, affirmés, revendiqués, avec une 
assurance vraiment étonnante. Et dans sa substantielle étude 
sur Le réle théologique de Césaire d’Arles, pubdiée a Paris en 
1906, M. le prof. Paul Lejay déclarait ouvertement que ‘la 
question lui paraissait résolue’: ! Athanasianum se plagait a la 
fin d’une série de documents représentant des états successifs 
d'une composition de Césaire.*, Avec son bon sens et sa prudence 
habituelle, Mr Turner * a dit tout juste ce qu'il fallait, et rien de 
plus: les paralléles dont j’avais dressé la liste, sans constituer 
encore une preuve proprement dite de l’identité d’auteur, con- 
féraient du moins a mon hypothése le droit d’occuper le terrain 
jusqu’a ce qu’on en trouvaét une meilleure pour la remplacer. 
‘Et, continue-t-il, il existe peut-étre peu d’hypothéses qui aient 
a satisfaire 4 autant de données, et qui satisfassent aussi com- 
plétement a toutes.’ Le Dr Burn * lui-méme, quoique dés l’origine 
et maintenant encore partisan d’une tout autre solution, reconnait 
cependant qu'il y a des raisons a faire valoir 4 l’'appui de ma 
suggestion, et qu’en tout cas il est hors de doute que Césaire 
a connu et utilisé le Quicumgue. 

S’il me fallait dire présentement ce que je pense de mon 
travail d’antan, voici comment je m’exprimerais : 

Il demeure toujours vrai qu'il faut renoncer a produire un 
témoin du Quicumque antérieur 4 Césaire. Il n’est pas non plus 
douteux que l’évéque d’Arles n’ait été ‘homme fait pour rédiger 
une semblable formule: au moment précis ot il parait, tout 
était mar pour cela, le travail de la pensée comme celui du 
langage théologique, tandis qu’aprés lui il n’y a plus, en Gaule 


1 Caesarius, bishop of Arles, claimed as author of the Athanasian creed (Rochester ; 
sans date, mais avec préface datée d’oct. 1903). C’est M. le Dr Souter qui m‘a, 
le premier, signalé cette publication. 

2 P. 56 du tirage a part; dans la Revue d’hist. et de littér. relig. x (1905) p. 182. 

3 op. at. p. 75. 

* Facsimiles p. 25. AJapparition de mon article, il avait écrit dans le Guardian 


du 13 nov. 1901, p. 1583: ‘Few writers would be content with so modest a con- 
clusion.’ 
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du moins, que barbarie et impuissance. Tout cela est exact. 
Mais, quant a la question principale de savoir si Césaire peut étre 
considéré comme un témoin tout a fait sir de l’existence du 
Quicumque, je whésite pas 4 répondre: non. Et je vais produire 
les motifs de cette attitude négative. 

Sur quoi, en somme, est fondée cette persuasion si commune, 
que Césaire a connu et cité le Quicumgue? Je Vai dit: sur le 
fait qu’on lui a attribué, 4 partir du XvII* siécle, le sermon 244 
de l’Appendice de S. Augustin. Or, ce sermon débute de la 
facon suivante : 


Rogo et admoneo vos, fratres carissimi, ut quicumque vult salvus 
esse, fidem rectam ac catholicam discat, firmiter teneat, inviolatamque 
conservet. Ita ergo oportet unicuique observare, ut credat Patrem, 
credat Filium, credat Spiritum sanctum. Deus Pater, deus Filius, 
deus et Spiritus sanctus: sed tamen non tres dii, sed unus deus. 
Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et Spiritus sanctus. Attamen credat 
unusquisque fidelis, quod Filius aequalis est Patri secundum divinitatem, 
et minor est Patre secundum humanitatem carnis, quam de nostro 
adsumpsit ; Spiritus vero sanctus ab utroque procedens. 

Il est impossible de méconnaitre a cet endroit plusieurs cita- 
tions formelles du Quicumque, notamment des versets 1, 15, 16, 
7; 31: cette fois encore, la supposition de Loofs,! que le sermon 
est antérieur au Symbole, et a fourni 4 celui-ci une partie de ses 
éléments, me parait de tout point insoutenable. Seulement, reste 
a savoir si le sermon qui contient ces citations est véritablement 
l’ceuvre de S. Césaire. Les bénédictins l’ont cru, et l’ont compté 
comme le LiIv® de ceux qui lui appartiennent dans |’Appendice 
de S. Augustin, sans en donner d’autre motif que celui-ci: ‘Caesa- 
rium re vera sapit, non Augustinum.’ Généralement, on s’est 
contenté jusqu’ici de les en croire sur parole: Caspari ne voit 
guére de doute possible touchant la légitimité de l’attribution,” 
P. Lejay ?admet aussi dans sa liste des sermons authentiques de 
Césaire,® et Kattenbusch a consacré de longues pages 4 mettre 
hors de conteste cette authenticité.* Bref, 4 en croire le Dr Burn, 

1 Realencyki. ii 192. 

2 “Dem, wie kaum zu bezweifeln, Caesarius von Arelate angehérigen pseudo- 
augustinischen Sermo ccxtiv’: Kirchenhistor. Anekdota i (Christiania 1883) préf. 

xvi. 

“ Les sermons de Césaive d’ Arles, dans la Revue biblique iv (oct. 1895) p. 5943 
Le rile théologique de Césaire d Arles p. 2. 


4 Das apostolische Symbol i (1894) p. 164 sqq. 
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celle-ci serait 4 présent ‘unanimement’ reconnue par les critiques." 
Il est toutefois 4 remarquer que le prof. Wilh. Bergmann et moi, 
qui depuis un quart de siécle nous sommes trouvés dans la 
nécessité d’étudier sous toutes ses faces l’ceuvre de l’évéque 
d’Arles, nous avons cru devoir nous tenir constamment sur la 
réserve au sujet de l’origine de ce sermon.? Bergmann, dés 1893, 
Pavait classé parmi les piéces ‘ qui lui paraissaient douteuses ’.® 
Jignore quelle serait aujourd’hui son opinion. Quant a moi, 
aprés avoir longtemps penché en faveur de l'authenticité par 
respect pour le jugement des Mauristes, je me suis vu finalement 
obligé d’y renoncer. 

Ce n’est pas qu’il n’y ait réellement, dans cette courte homélie, 
certains traits caractéristiques de la fagon de Césaire. Katten- 
busch les a trés bien fait ressortir; ce sont d’abord les premiers 
mots Rago et admoneo vos, fratres carissimi, puis le dernier 
alinéa presque entier, notamment ces passages: gui fuit latro sit 
idoneus, qui fuit bilinguis sit boniloquus.... qui positi sunt in 
carcere requirite ... pedes ecorum lavate ... et lecta ipsorum 
pracparate ... si haec quae suggessi, fratres, implere volueritis . . . 
praestante domino. Mais, comme I!'a remarqué Bergmann, le 
reste de la piéce contient plusieurs autres traits qui contrastent 
avec la maniére habituelle de Césaire. C’est donc apparemment 
un centon, ot méme les citations expresses du Quicumgue intro- 
duites par les mots /ta ergo oportet unicuique observare ut... 
Attamen credat unusquisque fidelis, quod... trahissent au premier 
coup d’ceil leur caractére d’interpolations: elles sont absentes de 
deux textes paralléles découverts par Caspari* et le Dr Burn,’ 


1 An introduction &c. p. 151. 

2 Kianstle également qualifie l’attribution 4 Césaire de ‘ ganz unsichere Annahme’, 
dans un article de la Theologische Revue v (1906) col. 202. 

3 Le Dr W. Bergmann, auteur d’une remarquable étude sur les sermons de 
Fauste de Riez (Studien 2u einer kritischen Sichtung der siidgallischen Predigt- 
literatur des 5. und 6. Jahrh. T. i: Faustus von Rei, Leipzig 1898), n’a encore rien 
publié sur ceux de S, Césaire ; mais, dés 1893, il présenta a la faculté de théologie de 
Dorpat un travail manuscrit sur ce sujet, lequel lui valut une médaille d’or. I! 
a bien voulu depuis me le communiquer, et j’ai pu constater que j’étais d’accord 
avec lui presque sur tous les points. 

4 Il commence comme le serm. 244 de l’append. d’Augustin: ‘Rogo uos et 
ammoneo, fr. kar., quicumque uult saluus esse... .’, et a été publié pour la pre- 
miére fois dans les Kirchenhistor. Anekdota p. 283 sq. Cf. Lejay Réle théol. de 
Césaive p. 

5 Incip. ‘Auscultate expositionem de fide catholica...’ Texte dans la Zeit- 


schnift f. Kirchengeschichte xix (1898) p. 180 sq. 
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sans que la suite des pensées ait 4 en souffrir, au contraire. Le 
tout est de discerner la provenance de ce centon: car il en est qui 
remontent a Césaire lui-méme, et il y a, aprés lui, toute une 
littérature du méme genre, représentée principalement en Espagne 
par Martin de Braga, en France par S. Ouen et S. Eloi, en pays 
alémannique par Pirmin et Boniface. Ces différents personnages, 
avec les moines et missionnaires groupés autour d’eux, utilisent 
a lenvi l’héritage homilétique légué par I’évéque d’ Arles, en vue 
de l’instruction religieuse et morale des populations. Les manu- 
scrits, 4 partir du VIII® siécle, fournissent un nombre relative- 
ment considérable de ces adaptations postérieures, surtout dans 
les monastéres de la Suisse allemande et de la Baviére ; plusieurs 
d’elles commencent, elles aussi, par les mots Rago vos,' tandis que 
d'autres contiennent, tout comme notre sermon 244, quelques 
bribes du Quicumque, parfois juxtaposées a des phrases de saveur 
toute césarienne.? Le plus souvent, la date relativement basse 


! Par exemple, ms. Paris lat. 2628 fol. 121°: Rogo et admoneo uos, fratres, ut 
quicumque christianus post baptismum, homélie sur la confession, composée d'un 
extrait des Dicta Priminii et du dernier paragraphe du serm. 244 de l’appendice 
d’Augustin ; ms. Paris lat. 2675 fol. 74’, une ‘ Castigatio paenitentium ’ commengant 
par Rogo uos, fratres, quicumque paenitentiam conpuncte et fideliter agites...La 
prédication de S. Eloi commence aussi par Rogo uos, fratres, et cum grandi humilitate 
admoneo; texte assez différent, avec variantes de saveur antique, dans le Clm. 
6430 fol. 76 sqq. 

2 Ces utilisations anciennes du Quicumque mériteraient, a elles seules, toute une 
étude; je dois me borner 4 en énumérer quelques-unes: 1° Le fameux ‘ Fragment 
de Tréves’ du Paris lat. 3836; 2° le passage, pour le moins aussi intéressant, du 
ms. de Murbach, aujourd’hui Colmar 39, fol. 29’-30", publié dans la Rev. Bénéd. 
d'octob. 1905, t. xxii p. 508sq.; 3° un ‘sermo ad neophitos’ du ms, de Rouen 
A. 214 fol. 135, commencant par les mots: Rogo uos, fratres, et admoneo, karissimt, 
ut quicumque uult acternaliter saluus esse, fidem rectam ac catholicam discat, et firmiter 
teneat, inuiolatamque conseruct; 4° Y ‘Homelia sacra’ éditée par Elmenhorst a 
Hamburg en 1614, attribuée par Oudin a S. Césaire, et que Kattenbusch et Burn 
croient étre du vi° siécle, Je n’y puis voir, pour ma part, qu’un centon postérieur 
ala Régle de S. Benoit et méme aux Dicta Priminii; il contient cette citation du 
symbole d’Athanase : ‘ credimus in deum patrem et in filium et in spiritum sanctum, 
unum deum in trinitate, et unitatem in trinitate’ (pour trinitatem in unitate ?]; 5° 
dans le Clm. 6330 fol. 66, et dans le ms, de Fulda, aujourd’hui Cassel, Theolog. 4° 
24, ix® s., une Instruction au peuple, dans le genre de Martin de Braga et de Pir- 
minius: Necessarium est enim unicuique homini primitus scire ... Cette piéce, qui 
semble se rattacher au cycle des prédications de S. Boniface, Migne, 89, 843 sqq-, 
renferme les versets 38 et 39 du Quicumque ; je cite d'aprés le Clm. 6330 fol. 68" : 
Ad cuius aduentum om, homines resurgere habent cum corporibus suis, et reddituri 
sunt de propriis factis rationem. Et qui bona egerunt ibunt in uitam aelernam, qui uero 
mala in ignem aeternum; 6° dans le ms, de Vienne 1261, xi° s., fol. 17 et 19, deux 
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de la piéce se trahit d’elle-méme, par telle ou telle citation, par 
la tournure barbare de certains traits, sinon de tout l'ensemble. 

Serait-ce le cas pour notre sermon 244? Personne, que je 
sache, ne s'est prononcé dans ce sens, et pourtant je crois qu’on 
peut l’affirmer sans témérité. Déja, dans la partie dogmatique 
(n. 1) les transitions /ta ergo oportet unicuique (al. [ta namque 
oportet unumgquemque) obseruare ut credat et Attamen credat 
unusquisque fidelis semblent bien, comme je le disais, accuser la 
main d’un compilateur postérieur. La fagon dont ce début est 
relié a la partie morale qui fait suite (Jgitur si guis uult discipulus 
Christi esse...) n’est guére plus satisfaisante. Mais c’est autre 
chose encore, lorsqu’on en vient a étudier de prés, en le contré- 
lant 4 l'aide des manuscrits, le texte méme de cette seconde 
partie. Voici quelques échantillons du langage qu’on y constate : 
‘Ad hoc haec omnia, frs. car., totum sustinuit ... qui fuit somno- 
lentus, sit wigz/is . . . de omni fructu god colligitis . . . ore exoscu- 
late ... remissionem peccatorum promerebitis, et uitam aeternam 
consequeritis... Si dénué de prétention que soit le style habituel 
des prédications de Césaire, je crois qu’on y chercherait vainement 
ailleurs autant de barbarismes en si peu de lignes. 

Que si, 4 la suite de cette premiére impression produite par les 
caractéres intrinséques de la piéce, on se livre 4 une enquéte en 
régle au sujet de sa tradition paléographique, le résultat est non 
moins défavorable. Non seulement le sermon en question ne 
porte nulle part le nom de Césaire, mais il ne fait partie d’aucune 
des collections, méme les plus mélangées, auxquelles on puisse 
attribuer avec quelque probabilité une origine arlésienne. II fait 
notamment défaut dans le grand homéliaire césarien pour l'année 
liturgique gallicane, dont le plus ancien représentant est le ms. 
de Freising, Clm. 6298, du viil® siécle,’ et od il et été pourtant 
si bien a sa place, dans la série des instructions populaires sur le 
Symbole.? Somme toute, on ne connait actuellement qu’un seul 


allocutions De fide catholica, avec citations multiples du Quicumque, au milieu de 
matériaux empruntés a Arnobe le Jeune, Césaire etc. 

1 Je me propose de faire prochainement une étude spéciale de ce recueil, dont 
Yimportance, au point de vue liturgique, semble avoir échappé jusqu’ici a la plupart 
des savants. 

? Le copiste du Clm. 6298 Vavait si bien compris, qu’il a cru devoir du moins 
transcrire le Quicumque avant la table indiquant le contenu du recueil. Cf, Burn 
Facsimiles pl. xx-xxi. 
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manuscrit qui nous ait conservé ce texte dans son intégrité: le 
Sangallen. 150, dans sa seconde partie (IX® siécle), ou il a pour 
titre unique: /ucipit de fide catholica excarpsum. Et il suffit de 
jeter un coup d’ceil sur la description de ce volume, composé de 
fragments disparates de cinq mss. différents, pour se convaincre 
que tout indice extérieur de provenance césarienne fait défaut. 
Dans l’autre manuscrit signalé par Caspari, le Clm. 14470, du 
VIII°-1x° s., la portion du sermon qui devrait contenir la cita- 
tion du Quicumque a péri enti¢rement; et d’ailleurs ce recueil 
est, lui aussi, des plus mélangés, contenant, 4 cété de pitces 
authentiques, d'origine plutét espagnole, divers centons césariens 
du vit* siécle, dont l’un se rattache aux prédications de S. Eloi, 
autre est intitulé ‘ Sermo sci Esydori’. Moi-méme, il y a 
quelques semaines, j’ai trouvé, également 4 Munich, un autre 
manuscrit provenant de Freising (Clm. 6433), écriture insulaire 
du vill® siécle, dont le dernier feuillet contient seulement la 
premiére partie du serm. 244: l'autre a disparu avec le reste du 
volume. La piéce vient aprés un recueil de sentences des Péres, 
les Synonyma ou Soliloques de S. Isidore, et un sermon apocryphe 
attribué 4 S. Augustin. Elle est intitulée: /ucipit omelia sancti 
Augustini de fide catholica* Rien non plus, dans |’arrangement 
de ce recueil, qui justifie, au point de vue paléographique, !’attri- 
bution a S.Césaire. La piéce pseudo-augustinienne, qui précéde 
immédiatement, porte les titres barbares ‘ Praedicatio ad populum 
Satis necessarium’, ‘ Episcopi sancti Augustini exitus anima’: 
c’est un centon étrangement déclamatoire, tributaire de quelque 
apocryphe du cycle paulin, et qui semble avoir été assez en 


* Catal. Scherrer, p. 55 sq. Je viens d’en trouver un second : Clm. 28135 f. 94". 

2 Vu la rareté des mss. de ce sermon, je reproduirai ici les passages ou le Clm. 
6433 s’écarte du texte des Mauristes : ‘Rogo et admoneo, fratres, ut quicumque 
uult saluus esse, fidem rectam discat, firmiter teneat, inuiolatamque conseruet. Ita 
namque unumquemque oportet obseruare, ut credat patrem et filium et spiritum 
sanctum. Pater deus, filius deus, spiritus sanctus deus ; sed tamen non tres dii, sed 
unus deus. Qualis pater, talis filius, talis et spiritus sanctus. Et tamen nox credat 
unusquisque equalis est patri secundum humanitatem carnis quam de nostro ad- 
sumpsit ; spiritus uero sanctus ab utro procedens. Credite ergo carissimi ... et in 
Iesum Christum filium eius, unicum dominum nostrum. Credite eum ceptum de 
spiritu sancto, et natum ex Maria uirgine, qui uirgo ante partum, et uirgo post 
partum et semper fuit . . , credite mortuum et sepultum . . credite eum.’ Le recueil 
finit fruste a cet endroit. Pource qui est du signe de ponctuation destiné a séparer 
unicum de filium eius pour le joindre a dominum nostrum, je n’ai fait que suivre le 
manuscrit, conforme en cela 4 une tradition assez répandue anciennement. 
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vogue, depuis |’Espagne jusqu’en Germanie, aux VII° et VIII* 
siécles.? 

Ainsi, soit que l'on considére la facture évidemment composite 
et le langage entaché de barbarie du sermon 244, soit qu’on 
examine la fagon dont le texte s’est transmis jusqu’a nous, il est 
impossible, d’aprés les procédés ordinaires de la critique, d’en 
soutenir scientifiquement l’attribution 4 Césaire. 

Et si Césaire n’est point l’auteur du seul de ses discours pré- 
sumés qui contienne une citation expresse du Quicumque, je ne 
vois plus dés lors aucun moyen d’admettre qu’il ait connu celui-ci ; 
encore moins, qu’il l’ait composé lui-méme. On ne peut guére 
douter, en effet, que s’il avait eu 4 sa disposition ce formulaire si 
simple et si précis de la doctrine catholique, i] n’en eft fait un 
fréquent usage, dont nous trouverions la trace dans ses écrits, 
dans ses recueils, soit homilétiques soit canoniques, originaux ou 
mélangés, immédiats ou dérivés. Or, le Quicumgue ne figure 
dans aucun de ces recueils. Je l’ai bien signalé, il est vrai, dans 
deux homéliaires césariens, l’un du vIiI°, l’autre du 1X® siécle? ; 
mais, dans tous les deux, il a été inséré avant les Capitula con- 
tenant la table authentique du recueil: il est naturel d’attribuer 
cette insertion a celui qui a transcrit ou fait transcrire Je manuscrit. 
Pareillement, pour les collections canoniques: lors méme que le 
noyau primitif de celles-ci semble pouvoir prétendre a une origine 
arlésienne, ce n’est que dans les portions adventices qu’on voit 
paraitre le Quicumgue. Ainsi, dans la Collection de Lorsch,? il 
fait partie du fonds supplémentaire, ajouté aux piéces indiquées 
dans les Capitula. Dans les deux représentants de la collection 
de Saint-Maur‘ au contraire, il vient en téte du volume et voisin 
avec différentes piéces additionnelles de la fin du VI° siécle a la fin 
du vilI®. Dans les quatre autres collections de Corbie® et de 
Cologne,’ d’Albi’ et du manuscrit Pithou,’ compilées peu aprés 

* Incip.: Primum quidem decet nos audire iustitiam, deinde intellegere... Cf. 
Rev. Bénéd. xxvii (1910) p. 404 note 2. 

? Le Clm, 6298 déja mentionné ci-dessus, et le Clm, 6344 qui contient les XL 
Admonitiones de S, Césaire. L’un et l’autre manuscrit viennent de Freising. 

% Cod. Vatic. Palat. lat. 574 s. viii-ix, Cf. Maassen Quellen p. 585 sq. ; 
Turner A critical text of the Quicumque vult : J.T.S. xi p. 402. 

* Cod. Paris. lat. 1451 fin du viii® s., et Vatic. Regin. 1127, comm. du ix’. 
Maassen, p. 613 sq. 

5 Cod. Paris, lat. 12097, vi® siécle. 

© Cologne 212, vii s. 7 Albi 2, ix® s, * Cod. Paris. lat. 1564, ix® s. 
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la mort de S. Césaire a l'aide des archives arlésiennes,’ nous 
trouvons plusieurs petits traités dogmatiques, tel que le Brevia- 
rium fidei adversus haereticos, \e De dogmatibus ecclesiasticis 
de Gennade; mais jamais on n’y voit paraitre le Quicumque. 
Encore une fois, pas la moindre trace certaine du symbole 
d’Athanase dans tout ce qui se rattache directement a I’héritage 
littéraire de l’évéque d’Arles. 

Une confirmation inattendue de ce fait, qu’on n’avait point 
connaissance de l’existence du Quicumque dans entourage de 
Césaire, résulte d’une lettre importante du plus distingué parmi 
tous ses disciples, l’évéque Cyprien de Toulon, publiée pour la 
premiére fois* en 1892. L’auteur se justifie prés de son collégue, 
Maxime de Genéve, d’avoir employé cette formule: ‘un Dieu- 
Homme a souffert’. Dans ce but il allégue diverses autorités, 
entre autres le Symbole des apdtres, le Te Deum, les écrits 
dHilaire de Poitiers, la rétractation du prétre Leporius, mais 
nulle part le Quicumque, bien que le style de Cyprien, comme 
celui de son maitre, soit émaillé d’expressions qui rappellent notre 
symbole. Et pourtant, il eft été si naturel, dans la circonstance, 
de se prévaloir de la teneur des versets 30 et suiv.: e¢ deus pariter 
et homo est... deus et homo unus est Christus, qui passus est pro 
salute nostra etc. 

Notre deuil fait du témoignage de l’évéque d’Arles pour 
démontrer l’existence du Quicumque antérieurement a l’an 543, 
je ne vois plus aucun texte a produire qu’on puisse sirement 
dater du vi® siécle, ou méme du VII°, avant les conciles de 
Toléde et d’Autun, cités au début de cette conférence. Le 
premier prouve d’une fagon irrécusable que notre formule était 
connue en Espagne avant décembre 633, et y jouissait méme 
d'un certain crédit ; le second, qu'elle était déja universellement 
répandue dans la Gaule centrale peu aprés 663, au point que 
tout membre du clergé était tenu de la savoir par coeur. Et 
on peut sans témérité arguer de |’ Epistula canonica mentionnée 
ci-dessus, qu’il devait pour lors en étre de méme dans le milieu 
lombard de la Haute-Italie. La tradition manuscrite, soit du 
texte du Quicumque, soit de son plus ancien Commentaire, soit 

' Voir, sur la date et la destination de ces collections dans leur forme primitive, 


L. Duchesne Fastes épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule t. i p. 142. 
? Par W. Gundlach, MG. 4° Epist. merow. et karol. i 434 sq. 
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enfin des rhapsodies homilétiques ott nous le voyons d’abord 
utilisé, permet d’aboutir 4 une conclusion sensiblement identique. 
Dés la seconde moiti¢é du vII° siécle, entre 663 et l’an 700, le 
Quicumque avait pénétré dans les centres principaux de l'Europe 
centrale, de Bobbio jusqu’a Tréves, depuis le centre de la péninsule 
ibérique jusqu’aux Alpes bavaroises. 

Cette donnée paraitra peut-étre un peu tardive, du moins 
est-elle tout-a-fait sire. Il nous faut maintenant chercher a en 
tirer parti pour déterminer approximativement la date de la 
piece elle-méme; pour cela, il est nécessaire de nous faire une 
juste idée de l’espace de temps généralement requis pour qu’une 
formule de cette nature parvienne a une telle diffusion. On a 
déja essayé des calculs de cette sorte; Ommaney!, par exemple, a 
estimé qu’un siécle au moins avait da s’écouler entre la composi- 
tion du Quicumque et celle du sermon dont a fait partie le ‘ frag- 
ment de Tréves’. Mais il y a toujours une part plus ou moins 
grande de subjectivisme dans cette maniére de procéder. C’est 
pourquoi je préfére prendre ici comme terme de comparaison 
un cas concret qui présente une grande analogie avec le nétre, 
mais qui a sur lui l’avantage d’avoir d’ores et déja recu sa solu- 
tion: je veux parler du Ze Deum. Les premiers témoignages 
formels relativement 4 cet hymne fameux se trouvent dans les 
Régles de S. Césaire et de S. Benoit, ainsi que dans la lettre déja 
citée de Cyprien de Toulon: il résulte de ce dernier document 
qu’en 524-533 au plus tard le Ze Deum était universellement 
recu dans I’Eglise d’Occident 2. Comme son auteur vivait encore 
en 414,° un siécle, cing quarts de siécle tout au plus, auront suffi 
a la piéce pour atteindre sa pleine diffusion. En appliquant la 
méme mesure au Quicumque, nous arriverions a lui assigner 
comme date approximative le milieu du vI® sitcle. Mais il 
faut se rappeler que le Ze Deum nous est venu de fort loin, d’un 
obscur municipe de la Dacia mediterranca, qu'il a eu pour berceau 
une glise bient6t aprés anéantie par les barbares. Rien ne nous 
dit, il est méme peu probable, que le Quicumque soit de prove- 
nance aussi lointaine, ait eu autant d’obstacles a franchir. Par 


1 ¢A century or thereabouts must have elapsed between the composition of the 
Creed and of this sermon’: A critical dissertation &c. p. 343. 

2 ‘in hymno, quem omnis ecclesia toto orbe receptum canit .. .’” 

8 Cf. Burn Niceta of Remesiana introd. pp. xxxv et lv; W. A, Patin Niceta, 
Bischof von Remesiana (Miinchen 1909) p. 6. 
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conséquent, il ne lui aura peut-étre point fallu autant de temps 
pour se répandre: un intervalle d’un siécle a pu largement lui 
suffire. Tout compte fait, nous ne saurions nous tromper de 
beaucoup en nous contentant de dire qu'il peut dater de la 
seconde moitié du VI® siécle. 

C’est bien 1a, d’ailleurs, impression qui résulte, non seulement 
du silence de tous les écrivains antérieurs 4 550, mais aussi de 
l’attitude observée par Isidore de Séville a l’égard du Quicumque. 
Le concile de Toléde présidé par lui a bien utilisé cette formule, 
le fait est indiscutable; mais il y a toujours ceci de vrai, dans 
lobjection émise par le prof. Loofs, que si le Quicumgue, a 
l’époque ot: furent composés les deux livres De ecclesiasticis 
officits, et existé depuis assez longtemps déja, et bénéfici¢ 
d'une considération quelque peu étendue, l’évéque de Séville, en 
sa qualité d’encyclopédiste consciencieux, n’aurait pu se dispenser 
de le mentionner, au moins briévement, dans les chapitres ou il 
traite des symboles et de la régle de foi: or, c'est ce qu'il ne 
fait nulle part. D’ot nous pouvons déduire, en toute raison, que 
le Quicumque était de date relativement récente au début du 
siécle, et qu’Isidore lui-méme fut sans doute l'un des 
premiers a le mettre en valeur, tout a la fin de sa carriére, dans 
la profession de foi de 633. 

Cette donnée chronologique nous servira de point de départ 
pour aller 4 la recherche du pays d’origine du Quicumque. 


G. Morin. 
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PRIMITIVE LECTIONARY NOTES IN THE 
PSALM OF HABAKKUK. 


Tue Psalm or ‘ Prayer’ of Habakkuk (Hab. iii) has been described 
as ‘a lyric ode, which, for sublimity of poetic conception and splendour 
of diction, ranks with the finest . . . which Hebrew poetry has produced ’.! 
Church and Synagogue have shewn their appreciation of its grand 
imagery by the large use which they have made of it in their services. 
As a canticle it is still appointed to be sung weekly at Lauds in the 
Greek and Latin Churches,’ and already in the fifth century it appears 
in the Codex Alexandrinus in a collection of ecclesiastical canticles 
appended to the Psalter. But it bears on its face the marks of a similar 
use in far earlier times in the Jewish services ; I refer to the musical 
terms which stand in the superscription and colophon, and the thrice- 
repeated ‘Selah’ which divides it into four portions. It has been aptly 
called a Psalmus extra canonem. It was not, however, only as a chant 
that it found a place in Jewish worship. It was read as well as sung, 
being appropriated in very early times as a /esson for one of the chief 
Festivals, and some long-obscured rubrics with regard to this primitive 
lectionary use will form the subject of this paper. I have recovered, if 
I am not mistaken, no less than three such notes in this short chapter 
of nineteen verses. One discovery has led on to another, and the 
material has grown under my hands. The paper was originally planned 
as a note on the subscription to one of the old Greek versions, before 
I had discovered the full content and bearings of the Hebrew text which 
I had restored, or the other rubrics which elucidate and supplement it. 
The three lectionary glosses are interdependent. The discovery of their 
true nature not only removes from the text a notorious stumblingblock, 
but will also, I venture to think, be found to throw new light on, and 
to compel reconsideration of some dates connected with, the origins of 
Jewish lectionary practice. It is astonishing that the explanation here 
given has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been suggested. It is true 
that two of the notes are found only in a little-known Greek text, which 
has received scanty attention, but the third—the ‘stumblingblock ’— 
stands in all the texts. Before the passages in Habakkuk are con- 
sidered, some preliminary observations will be necessary on two points : 


1 Driver LOT? 317. 
2 Swete Introd, to O. T. 254, Dict. Christ. Aut. s.v, Canticle. 
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(1) the Greek text just referred to, (2) the extent of our knowledge of 
the origin of the public reading of Scripture in the Jewish services. 

The Psalm of Habakkuk has this further peculiarity that two inde- 
pendent Greek versions of it have come down to us. Besides the 
so-called ‘Septuagint’ version contained in the majority of the MSS 
and printed in the Cambridge Manual edition, there is a second, repre- 
sented by a small group of four MSS, known as V-86-62-147. The 
first two are Italian MSS of about the ninth century, preserved respectively 
at Venice and in the Barberini collection in Rome; the other two are 
thirteenth-century MSS now at Oxford. I shall for convenience refer 
to the text of this group as the Barberini text, since cod. 86 (which 
has the peculiarity of containing the ‘LXX’ text as well) preserves 
a rather purer form of it than the coaeval Venice MS, while the Oxford 
MSS are of later date. This eccentric version is printed consecutively 
by E. Klostermann' and piecemeal in Field’s Hexapla. All four MSS 
contain a note appended to the Psalm, in which an early reader has 
recorded his discovery that the text is not identical with that of ‘the 
Seventy ’ or of any of the three later Jewish translators, and has suggested 
that its source is perhaps to be looked for in one of the other anonymous 
versions known to Origen.” But the extant fragments of these anonymous 
versions are sufficient to prove that neither Quinta nor Sex/a is respon- 
sible for this erratic text. The group V-86-62-147 represents there- 
fore a version of uncertain and probably early origin. Its antiquity 
may be inferred from several characteristics: independence of the 
*LXX’, its occasional witness to an underlying Hebrew differing from 
the MT and from the exemplar of the ‘LXX’, its free and paraphrastic 
style in the manner of the first Greek translator of Job,’ its peculiar 
vocabulary and quaint renderings, and lastly the presence of the lectionary 
notes referred to below. I believe that, like the Chigi Daniel, the 
Barberini Psalm of Habakkuk is the oldest Greek version, which was 
afterwards superseded and narrowly escaped being lost altogether. 
‘Independence of the LXX’ holds good, I think, even of the opening 
verses, notwithstanding a curious approximation of the two texts in this 
portion. In fact, for the first two and a half verses, down to the first 
‘Selah’, they are, with the exception of three words, identical. The 
numerous doublets in these verses suggest that this is the result of 
‘conflation’; the texts have been welded together, and it is possible to 
some extent to trace the handiwork of either translator. After that 


1 Analecta sur Septuaginta 50 fi. 

2 Ti rod duBaxoip obx ebpov aupdovoicar (sic) ore Tois 
ouppaxy obre ovv, i THs € Tips F 

3 "Efaicos, e. g., occurs twice in the Barberini Hab., nine times in Job LXX, 
and nowhere else in the Greek Bible. 
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point the versions widely diverge, though there are slight indications 
here also in a few verses and in certain MSS" of a similar process, 
It should be added that outside Hab. iii these MSS contain indeed 
a very valuable text,? but one conforming generally to known types; 
the eccentricity of text which refuses to be brought under recognized 
categories seems to be restricted to that chapter. 

As regards Jewish Jlectionary practice 1 have had the advantage of 
valuable counsel from Mr I. Abrahams, University Reader in Talmudic 
at Cambridge, and have also derived great assistance from Dr Biichler’s 
classical articles on ‘The Triennial Reading of the Law and the 
Prophets’ in the Jewish Quarterly Review,’ to which Mr Abrahams 
drew my attention. It will be well here to summarize Dr Biichler’s 
results, in so far as they bear directly on the subject of this paper. 
(i) The public reading of ¢he Zaw began with short lessons on the 
great Festivals. In Dr Biichler’s opinion, ‘it was the Samaritans who 
gave the occasion for the first step. . . . They showed their religious 
animosity chiefly in their deviation from the ordinary explanation of 
those portions of the Pentateuch which concern the festivals. . . . The 
people had to be taught by the Palestinian scholars how to meet 
their attack ; this could not be better achieved, or in a simpler manner, 
than by reading and explaining the disputed passages in the Pentateuch 
on the Festivals themselves which had been made the subject of 
controversy.’* This beginning took place about 200 B.c. The primi- 
tive Festival lessons were all taken from a single chapter, Lev. xxiii, 
which consists of a catalogue of ‘set feasts’; the appropriate verses 
were read on the several Feast-days. The Mishna expressly enacts that 
passages from this chapter should be read on three of the Feasts 
(Passover, New Year’s Day, Tabernacles),’ and that the same rule once 
held good of all of them is made probable by the Sifra (second 
century A.D.) which infers from the last verse of the chapter ‘And 
Moses declared unto the children of Israel the set feasts of the Lord’ 
that Moses taught on each Festival those laws which were special to it.° 
Though the earliest recorded lesson for Pentecost is taken not from 
Lev. xxiii, but from the parallel passage Deut. xvi 9 ff, Dr Biichler is 
convinced that this must have superseded an older lesson from 
Lev. xxiii 15 ff. The fact that Lev. xxiii 15 contains a phrase about 


! And, notably, in the earliest printed text of the LXX (the Complutensian 
Polyglott) which represents on the whole the Lucianic recension. 

* ‘The MSS 62-147 contain Lucianic readings, but their singular element is often 
akin to the Old Latin,’ Burkitt Zyconius cviii. 

5% v 420-468, vi 1-73. Cf, also Dr E. G. King’s article on ‘The Influence of the 
Triennial Cycle upon the Psalter’ in J.7.S. v 203 ff. 

4 J.O.R. v 424. 5 Ib. 429. © Ib, 424. 
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which controversy waxed warmest (‘the morrow of the Sabbath’) may 
account for the later substitution of the Deut. passage from which it is 
absent. (ii) The next stage was the introduction of weekly Sabbath 
readings and of the Triennial Cycle. The whole Law was divided into 
portions averaging rather more than one of our chapters and read through 
once in three years. An ancient division of the Pentateuch into 154 
or more Sedarim (traditions vary as to their number and extent) has 
come down to us, and these have commonly been identified with the 
lessons in the Triennial Cycle. The arrangement of lessons in the Cycle 
produced certain traditions with regard to the dates of events described 
in the Pentateuch. The Decalogue was read at Pentecost ; hence the 
tradition grew up that it was given at Pentecost. From similar tradi- 
tions and with the help of the Sedarim Dr Biichler has conclusively 
proved that the starting-point of the Cycle was the 1st Nisan, and the 
lessons for the several sabbaths in the three years have thus been, at 
least approximately, determined. In the Cycle arrangement, the Festivals, 
like ordinary Sabbaths, had lessons allotted to them, so that there were 
now, in addition to the old special lesson from Lev. xxiii, three calendar 
lessons assigned to each of those days. The calendar lessons for Pente- 
cost in the three years are estimated’ to have been (1) Gen. xii 1 ff? 
(the call of Abraham); (2) Ex. xx* (the Decalogue); (3) Numb. 
xvii 16 (EV xvii 1) ff (Aaron’s rod). (iii) The Triennial Cycle, which 
was in use in Palestine in the time of Christ, and continued in use long 
after in a few districts in Egypt, was generally replaced by the Baby- 
lonian or Annual Cycle of 54 lessons from the Law; the new system 
was, according to Biichler, probably introduced by Rab about 200 a.p., 
and soon became practically universal. (iv) The Haphtarahs or Pro- 
phetical lessons began with the reading on the Festivals of a single verse 
illustrating or corroborating the Torah lesson ; their length was gradually 
increased. The growth of the Haphtarah will come up again in con- 
nexion with Habakkuk. The earliest lessons were taken from Ezekiel 
and the Minor Prophets, which afforded the more apposite passages for 
use in the controversy concerning the festivals and the Temple worship. 
The lectionary employment of Isaiah only came in later. There is no 
documentary evidence to shew whether the institution of the Festival 
Haphtarahs goes back to pre-Christian times. These results of 


1! See the large diagram in the article ‘ Triennial Cycle’ in vol. xii of the Jewtsh 
Encyclopaedia, and compare Dr King’s Table I in J.7.S. loc. cit. 

? Others say Gen. xi (the confusion of tongues), which would throw light on 
the events of Pentecost described in Acts ii. 

* But see below : Ex. xix was certainly included at an early date, and apparently 
Ex, xviii as well. 

* J.Q.R. vi 6, 38. 
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Dr Biichler, here very briefly set out, strikingly corroborate much of 
what follows in this paper, and in turn receive corroboration in many 
points from the glosses in Habakkuk. In one particular at least 
I venture to think that I can supplement Dr Biichler. The origin of 
the Haphtarahs proves to be more ancient than he supposed. 

A few words must be added on what affords the clue to the Habakkuk 
passages, namely the Jewish system of /ctionary catchwords. ‘The foot- 
notes which appear in the Prophets in printed editions of the Hebrew 
Bible shew the system as applied to the Babylonian or annual calendar 
of Torah lessons. At the beginning of each Haphtarah or Prophetical 
lesson stands a catchword or catchwords indicating the Parashah or 
Torah lesson appointed to be read on the same day. The catchword 
is either the first word or words of the Torah lesson or, where that 
lesson opens with a recurrent formula, the first significant word. Occa- 
sionally, where the same Prophetical passage is read on two sabbaths, 
there are two catchwords: thus on Jer. i 1 we read ‘ Haphtarah of 
“And these are the names” (Ex. i 1) and also Haphtarah of “ Heads 
of Tribes” (Numb. xxx 2)’. Haphtarahs for the Festivals have prefixed 
to them merely the name of the Festival, which here replaces the usual 
cross-reference to the Torah lesson: thus (Jos. v 2) ‘ Haphtarah of the 
first day of Passover’. This system, as already stated, is based on the 
later annual cycle, and it is of course not to be expected that it will in 
all points correspond to the earliest system or that the catchwords to 
the longer Torah lessons will often coincide with any which may have 
been employed in (say) the second century B.c., when the lessons from 
the Law were shorter. But that the Torah was already in the time 
of Christ divided into sections, with appropriate titles which could be 
used as references, may be inferred from phrases like éwi rijs Barov ‘in 
the Bush passage’ (Lc. xx 37), év "HAeia (Rom. xi 2), with which we 
may compare the Rabbinical name for Ez. i ‘the Chariot’; these titles 
perhaps suggest that in the earliest period Torah lessons would be 
indicated rather by a word descriptive of their contents or one repre- 
senting the predominant idea of the passage than by the actual opening 
word or words. These preliminary observations, necessarily somewhat 
long, put us in a position to consider the passages in Habakkuk. 


(i) Hab. iii gh 
These three words are a well-known crux. As Dr Davidson writes 


in the Cambridge Bible, they ‘form a riddle which all the ingenuity of 
scholars has not been able to solve. Delitzsch calculates that a hundred 
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translations of them have been offered’.' He himself leaves the words 
untranslated, with the remark that ‘the multiplication of conjectures 
would serve no purpose’. Rash as may be the venture, where so many 
conflicting interpretations have been suggested by eminent scholars, 
I propose to add yet another to their number, and am bold enough to 
think that I have had the good fortune to find the key to the conundrum. 
I differ in this from most of my predecessors, in that I do not propose 
either to tamper with the umpointed text or to give forced meanings to 
the words. I shall attempt to explain the text as it stands, not however 
as a line of poetry, but as an intrusive prosaic gloss. A line which has 
been tortured with little success to make it fit into the poem proves to 
be a highly illuminating rubric ! 

Among the multitude of renderings hitherto offered, the following 
may be selected as those of authoritative Bible versions in ancient and 
modern times and of leading commentators in this country and in 
Germany :— 


Barberini text éxdpracas* Bodidas papérpas aibrod.® 


*LXX’ témi rat * oxnrrpa (+) (<).° 

AV according to the oaths of the tribes, even thy word. 

RVtst The oaths to the tribes were a sure word. 

RV™s Sworn were the chastisements (Heb. rods) of 
thy word. 

R. Sinker Sworn are the punishments of the so/emn decree.* 


G. A. Smith Thou gluttest (?) Z%y shafts.’ 
D. W. Nowack Gesittigt mit Geschossen hast du deinen Kocher.’ 
B. Duhm Der Schwarm deiner Zornesspeere.* 


These are all ingenious attempts to construct a connected and 
apposite sentence out of the three nouns, which in the Hebrew stand 
nakedly beside each other without preposition, suffix, epithet, or other 
adjunct. The italics (for which in three of the modern renderings 
I am responsible) indicate the difficulty of the task without resort to 


1 Cf. Nowack (Handkomm, zum A.T.): v. 9” ‘spottet bei dem vorliegenden 
Text jeder Erklarung’. 

2 +s V. 3 abrijs V. 

* énirdis a corruption of éwrd, as Nestle acutely observed (Z.4.7.W., 1900, 167 f). 
The corruption appears already in the Old Latin of the Mozarabic Breviary : ‘super 
sceptra, dicit Dominus’, J,7.S. vi 219. In BX, &c., which omit 74, corruption has 
gone still further. 

5 Kupios is obelized in the Syro-hexaplar. 

® Comparing Is. xi 4 ‘the rod of his mouth’, xxx 32. 

7 After the Barberini text. o 

* Emending the first and third words to nya (multitude), JB (thy wrath), 
and giving the second an unparalleled meaning. 
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imagination. The palm for ingenuity should perhaps be awarded 
to the first version, which has found modern imitators. This old Greek 
translator has constructed a clause in keeping with the preceding line 
(RV ‘Thy bow was made quite bare’) and rising almost to the level of 
the wonderful imagery of the poem. His éxdpracas (FY3Y) is distinctly 
attractive ; BoAidas, however, raises doubts, since ‘rods’ are not the 
same things as ‘shafts’ or ‘arrows’; the sequel will shew that his last 
words are not such pure guess-work as at first sight they appear to be. 
If we set aside this attractive but untenable rendering, I think that any 
reader of Hab. iii will see how sadly the description of the Theophany 
is marred by any other version of those quoted. The whole clause is, 
as I have ventured to suggest, nothing more than a note which has 
crept into the text, written in the short-hand style characteristic of 
glossators. The particular form of short-hand here employed was, 
moreover, one quite familiar to the Massoretic school. What we did 
not know before is its great antiquity. It is the catchword system 
already mentioned. We will take the words one by one. 

niya¥, with the Massoretic pointing, means ‘oaths’, and this is the 
commonly accepted rendering in this passage. I have no doubt that 
the word should be pointed Nivaw (Npaw’), i.e. ‘ Weeks’, as in e. g. Ex. 
xxxiv 22 Naw 3M ‘Feast of Weeks’. This is suggested by the original 
_ text of the ‘LXX’, érra. Moreover, the clue to the interpretation of 
the word is afforded by a note subjoined in editions of the Hebrew 
Bible to Hab. ii 20, which has curiously escaped notice. That note 
runs— mynay ’3 
i.e. ‘Haphtarah for day two of Weeks’. This with the correlative note 
at the end of iii 19 (jx> “y) informs us that the whole of chap. iii 
together with the last v. of chap. ii is and has for long been appointed 
as the Prophetical lesson for the second day of the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost. The note, which is of uncertain and not necessarily very 
ancient date,’ was written at a time when the Feast, which originally 
lasted but one day, had been prolonged into a second.? We have, how- 
ever, documentary evidence, carrying us right back to the second century 
of our era, which informs us that even at that early date a lesson from 
Habakkuk was read at Pentecost. A Baraitha (or Tannaite tradition 
‘external’ to the Mishna*), which, as I have the authority of Mr 
Abrahams for saying, cannot be later than 200 A.D., informs us of the 


1 The earliest MS of those used by Dr Ginsburg (Liber Duodecim Proph., 1910) which 
contains it is dated c. 1350 A.v. In the MSS it appears as a note on iii 1, but reference 
is made to the practice of some congregations of beginning the lesson at ii 20. 

Hastings D.B. iii 742". 

* See Oesterley and Box Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 60. The 
Tannaim flourished between 10 and 220 A.D, : ib. 55. 
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existence of two sets of Lessons for Pentecost : (1) Deut. xvi 9 ff ‘ Seven 
weeks . .’ with Habakkuk (passage unspecified), and, according to other 
authorities, (2) Ex. xix 1 ff ‘In the third month...’ with Ez. i ‘the 
Chariot’; and the writer goes on to say that ‘at the present time’, as 
there are two days to the Feast, ‘ we’ make use of both sets of lessons." 
The lessons themselves here clearly belong to the Baraitha, not to the later 
Aramaic comment, and they go back apparently to a period before the 
institution of the second day of Weeks. I think we have evidence to shew 
that the observance of the second day was instituted before, probably 
shortly before, 100 B.c. Accepting Dr Charles’s date for the Book of 
Jubilees (between 135 and 96 B.c.),* surely we may infer from the 
emphasis there laid upon the single day of the Feast that the introduc- 
tion of a second day was a recent innovation, made (it appears) for the 
benefit of the Dispersion ; the calendar, as Dr Charles points out,* was in 
an unsettled state at the time of writing. We thus have express evidence 
for referring the practice of reading a lesson from Habakkuk at Pentecost 
back to the second century a. D., and some warrant, though of a slighter 
kind, for carrying it right back to the second century B. c., the century 
in which the ‘LXX’ version was produced. The exact passage of 
Habakkuk is not specified in the Baraitha, but, in view of later Jewish 
practice, we may confidently affirm that the third chapter is intended. 
This early evidence tends strongly to confirm the rendering which 
I have suggested for the first word in Hab. iii 9. If this rendering is 
right, we note first that the old Pentecost lesson is a shorter one than 
that now appointed to be read. It ends in the middle of the chapter. 
For the position of the note seems to indicate not the beginning, but 
the end, of the lesson. This is made probable by two considerations. 
(1) It will be observed that a break was also made at this point when 
the passage was sung ; the three puzzling words are immediately followed 
by the second ‘Selah’.* (2) It was the opening verses, ‘God came 


1 The passage occurs in B, Meg. 31 a and runs as follows :— 

DOIN (Hab.) P (Deut. xvi 9) Ayaw 
YAN (Ez i) MID (Ex. xix 1) wna 
pay. Cf. J.Q.R. vi 16 ff on the whole Baraitha. 

2 Engl. trans., 1902, lix. The passage referred to is Jub. vi 17-22: ‘For this 
reason it is ordained and written on the heavenly tables, that they should celebrate 
the feast of weeks in this month once a year, to renew the covenant every year. 
- «+ One day in the year in this month they shall celebrate the festival .. . thou 
shouldst celebrate it in its season, one day in the year .. . one day in every year.’ 
~ —— misses what I take to be the point of this insistence on ‘one day’. 

Lxvi, 

* Cf. Briggs Psalms 1 \xxxv ff for the tendency in certain minor collections in 
the Psalter to place Selah at the end of a gloss. ‘If [the Elohistic editor] added 
any Selahs to his Psalter, he did so only at the close of gl[osse]s.’ 
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from Teman and the Holy One from Mount Paran’, which gave the 
Habakkuk passage its special appropriateness for Pentecost. For they 
recalled the allusion to the lawgiving in the blessing of Moses, ‘The 
Lord came from Sinai... He shined forth from Mount Paran, and he 
came from the ten thousands of holy ones : at his right hand was a fiery 
law unto them’ (Deut. xxxiii 2), and Pentecost was regarded as the day 
when the Law was given. We have already observed that this tradition 
originated in the reading of Ex. xx at Pentecost in the course of the 
Triennial Cycle. The word Shabuoth in Hab. informs us therefore 
of this further fact, that the Triennial Cycle of lessons was already 
established in the second century B.c., as the ‘LXX’ version which 
dates from that century already contained the lectionary note.’ 

Granted, however, that myaw here means ‘ Weeks’, two explanations 
of the word are still open to us. It may, on the one hand, express, in 
curter fashion, what is more fully stated in the note in the printed 
Bibles, ‘ This is the lesson’ or ‘ Here ends the lesson for Weeks’. In 
that case, as ‘ Weeks’ is considered a sufficiently distinctive rubric, the 
Feast at the time of writing was presumably a one-day Feast. On the 
other hand, it may be a catchword to the corresponding lesson to be 
read from the Law. In the absence of early evidence for a similar note 
indicating by a single word the Festival for which the lesson is appointed, 
and in view of the two following words, which, I have no doubt, are 
catchwords, I incline to the latter explanation. The Torah lesson thus 
indicated is doubtless the lesson denoted in the Baraitha and in the 
Mishna * ‘Seven weeks’ (Deut. xvi 9-12). The ‘seven’ of the ‘LXX’ 
and the ‘ weeks’ of the MT suggest that either of the two words could 
serve as catchword, or else that one of them has dropped out; the numeral, 
if expressed by the letter t, might easily be lost. We conclude then 
that this word, the position of which alone sufficiently marks the end 
of the Pentecost Haphtarah, also tells us what was the special desson 
from the Law appointed for Pentecost in the second century B. c. 

nit has only two known meanings, ‘Tribes’ and ‘Rods’. Com- 
mentators have sought in vain for an explanation of this abrupt reference 
to the tribes of Israel in the middle of a lyric description of a theophany 
of surpassing grandeur. Others have had recourse to the alternative 
meaning ‘staves ’, which they have supposed may here stand for ‘ spears’ 
or ‘arrows’, renderings for which there is no parallel. Now it so 
happens that ‘ Tribes’ or ‘ Heads of tribes’ (MIMMN WR) is a catch- 
word in the Babylonian lectionary system,-where it indicates the Torah 


1 The Samaritans as well as the Jews read the Decalogue on Shabuoth, J.Q.R. 
Vv 442. This seems to indicate a still higher antiquity for the origin of the Triennial 
Cycle. 

2 Meg. iii 5. 
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lesson beginning (Numb. xxx 2 [EV 1]) ‘And Moses spake unto the heads 
of the tribes’ and extending to the end of Numb. xxxii. But we cannot 
equate the catchwords of the Babylonian system with those of the older 
triennial arrangement of lessons. We have, however, already noticed, 
that the Pentecost lesson in the third year of the Triennial Cycle began 
at Numb. xvii 16 (Heb.)=xvii 1 (EV). That passage opens with the 
words: ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and take of them rods (MHD AND) . . . twelve rods 
(mw). It is the passage about Aaron’s rod that budded, and rops 
is writ large over the whole eleven verses; no more suitable title could 
be used to describe its contents. Surely here we have the clue to the 
much debated ‘ Rods’ in Habakkuk. The word tells us what was the 
ordinary lesson from the Law which in the round of the Triennial Cycle 
fell to be read at Pentecost in the ¢hird year. 

“tok, i.e. ‘Word’, completes the gloss in the MT. Here again we 
must not be misled by a similar catchword in the Annual Cycle. “x, 
‘Speak’, is the catchword used in the Babylonian system to denote the 
Torah lesson beginning (Lev. xxi 1) ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Speak .. .’ and extending to the end of Lev. xxiv. This catchword is 
alluring, since we have seen that Lev. xxiii was the chapter from which 
all the oldest lessons were drawn. But the Annual Cycle is not so old 
as this, and the lesson is abnormally long for the older system.? 8 
does not recur lower down in the long Parashah ; the formula reappears, 
but the verb used is 123. It had suggested itself to me that 2k might 
be a corruption of 8Y, ‘sheaf’, which occurs in the first verse of the 
primitive special lesson for Pentecost, Lev. xxiii 15; the sheaf, the 
offering of which marked the date from which the day of Pentecost was 
calculated, and which gave its name to the fifty ‘ Days of ‘Omer’, might 
aptly be used as the symbol for the section vv. 15-22. But this again 
is unsatisfactory, since we have already identified the special lesson in 
the word ‘ Weeks’ ; asecond sfecia/ lesson would be superfluous. This 
catchword is puzzling, but the ‘ LXX’ rendering A¢yec Kvpuos seems to 
suggest the true solution. ‘®& is apparently an abbreviated form of 
mins wx), the first words of Gen. xii 1, which, as we have seen, 
marks the beginning of the ordinary lesson from the Law, which in the 
Triennial Cycle fell to be read at Pentecost in the first year. 

We have still to account for the Barberini reading rijs papérpas 

1 A Seder or Triennial lesson also begins here and extends to the end of the 
chapter. 2 Four Sedarim-are comprised in Lev. xxi-xxiv (Ginsburg’s text). 

8 Written ™ or in archaic characters the tetragrammaton would easily drop out, 
as frequently happens in the LXX. In the Babylonian system the Parashah 
beginning at Gen. xii 1 is denoted by the words which follow, ‘Get thee out’ 


7). 
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avrov. Now, if this were, as prima facie it appears to be, merely guess- 
work, due to the mention of ‘ thy bow’ in the previous line, we should 
expect to have ‘thy quiver’, not ‘his’ or ‘its quiver’, But, retrans- 
lated into Hebrew, rijs papérpas abrod is SW (Job xxx 11), and 1 is 
Jethro, and JETHRO is the recognized catchword in the Babylonian 
system for the section Ex. xviii-xx which includes the Decalogue, and - 
the connexion of the Decalogue with Pentecost is notorious! This, 
I have no hesitation in thinking, is the clue to the Barberini reading. 
The fact that the Decalogue lesson is referred to by the title which it 
bore in the later annual calendar presents no difficulty, since it appears 
that the Seder (or Triennial lesson) and the Parashah (or Annual lesson) 
were in this instance identical. In Dr Ginsburg’s text,’ where the 
Sedarim are indicated in the margin, Ex. xviii-xx forms a single Seder. 
The catchword JETHRO in Habakkuk in fact corroborates the evidence 
of the Hebrew MSS of Exodus which mark this whole section as a single 
Seder, and helps to remove a doubt which exists as to the point where 
the Pentecost lesson in the first year of the Triennial Cycle did actually 
begin. All are agreed that Ex. xx (the Decalogue) was read at Pente- 
cost, and Dr Biichler? is convinced that in Palestine the lesson was 
restricted to that chapter. But the early Baraitha already mentioned 
tells us that Ex. xix (Sinai and the Theophany) was also included ; 
a local practice of reading no more than these two chapters is attested 
by certain MSS which place the beginning of a new Seder at xix 6.° 
The evidence of Habakkuk, supported by the majority of the MSS in 
Exodus, shews that at a very early period the Pentecost lesson included 
a third chapter, viz. Ex. xviii (the visit of Jethro). It appears then that, 
while the extent of the Pentecost lesson in the second year of the Cycle 
was not rigidly fixed, it was customary in some districts to read as 
many as three chapters; when the Cycle was arranged perhaps a longer 
than the ordinary Sabbath lesson was purposely allotted to each of 
the great Festivals. In JETHRO therefore we have the catchword for the 
ordinary lesson from the Law which in the Triennial Cycle fell to be 
read at Pentecost in the second year. 

The gloss in Hab. iii 9 informs us then in the cryptic words ‘ WEEKS 
—Rops—Saip (tHE LORD)’, with a variant in the third place ‘JETHRO’, 
not only of the extent of the special Prophetical lesson for Pentecost, 

1 Pentateuchus diligenter revisus . . . , London 1908. 

2 J.Q.R. v 436 note 3. The uncertainty attaching to the extent of the Pentecost 
lesson and the whole arrangement of lessons in Exodus in the older Cycle appears 
in Mr. Jacobs’s art. (Trienn, Cycle) in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. In his diagram he 
makes ‘ Jethro’ (Ex. xviii-xx) the lesson for the third Sabbath before Pentecost ; for 
Pentecost he gives Ex. xxvi, and in brackets [xx]. In the text he writes ‘On 
Pentecost Ex. xix was read in the second year’. 

’ Ginsburg Introd. to the Massoretico-critical ed. of Heb. Bible 36. 
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but also of the special lesson appointed to be read from the Law 
on the same day, together with the ordinary lessons which were 
read in each of the three years of the Cycle respectively in the second 
century B. Cc.’ 


(ii) Hab. iii 19 subscription (Barberini text). 


There appears to be a second obscured direction with regard to the 
lectionary use of this chapter which has escaped detection. Rightly 
interpreted, as I believe, it confirms in a remarkable way the explanation 
already given of the note in Hab. iii 9g. This rubric is concealed in 
the subscription to the eccentric Barberini text. As is well known, the 
MT, together with the Hebrew underlying the ‘ LXX’, has at this point 
a subscription referring to ‘the Chief Musician’, connected with the 
use of the Psalm as a canticle. The Barberini subscription appears to 
have a different, i. e. a lectionary, origin. 

The subscription in the three texts runs as follows :— 


MT 

(1) ]=RV_ FortheChief Musician, on my stringed instruments. 

(2) *‘LXX’ +++ TOU év TH adrod. 

(3) Barberini text rayioas* xateravoarto. 

Now it is beyond doubt that (2) is a mistaken rendering of (1). As 
in the instance which we have been considering, the translator has 
erroneously incorporated a rubric into the poem; this is a patent 
instance of this kind of transformation. That he had the MT sub- 
scription before him is established by the versions of the words ‘To 
the Chief Musician’ employed by the later Jewish translators in the 
Psalter. Like this translator, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
interpreted nyind ‘To the Director’ in the light of the meaning of n¥3 
in later Hebrew, viz. ‘conquer’, their respective renderings being 7@ 
(or -ov) and eis rd vixos. 

But is (3) also merely a mistaken rendering of (1)? So Schleusner 
supposes.* Dr Sinker,’ the only other scholar who has, to my know- 


1 For the double Torah or Prophetical lessons, as explained by the Triennial 
Cycle, see J.Q.R. vi17ff. For an instance of three Pentecost lessons from the 
O. T. in a Christian lectionary, which appears to have Jewish precedent behind it, 
I may refer to a previous article in J. 7.S. iv 408. 

2 Corrected by V to xaOnoas (= xaficas). 

Writing, s.v. raxi¢w, notat quoque im cursu vincere’, while elsewhere he 
suggests that xarenavcaro may be a duplicate rendering of nymnd : ‘fortasse ibi 79 
My3 respondet, ut legerit M3) aut M27,’ 

* The Psalm of Habakkuk (Cambridge 1890). 
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ledge, attempted to explain the Barberini subscription, doubts whether 
the words are to be taken as representing the Hebrew however dis- 
guised. ‘I prefer’, he writes, ‘to consider the words to have originated 
as a remark appended by some scribe: the subject of the verb being 
the Prophet, who, his task finished, ceases.’ But a remark of a 
glossator on the brevity of the book, taking the form ‘Quickly he 
stopped’, seems, I venture to think, somewhat unnatural and fatuous. 
The use of the participle is, moreover, in the manner of this translator 
(cf. v. 6 ... Karavonoas efeixacev). No; a Hebrew 
original undoubtedly underlies the words, but, and here I agree with 
Dr Sinker, not that of the MT. Kareraivcaro might represent some 
form of m3 (‘rest’), due to misreading of the last part of ‘m13°323, but 
the remaining Hebrew letters are too many to account for tayioas. 

Disregarding, therefore, the MT, we proceed to enquire what Hebrew 
original will most naturally explain the Barberini subscription. The 
other texts shew that the poem has ended, and ended appropriately, 
and anything further will be in the nature of a gloss or rubric. Now, 
apart from m3, the only verb which xareravcaro is likely to represent 
is Naw, and this immediately suggests that the gloss contained some 
reference to the Sabbath. Tayioas, again, one of the rare words 
characteristic of this translator,’ being in fact a da Aeyopuevov in Greek 
literature, leaves us, nevertheless, in no doubt as to its Hebrew 
equivalent. The Septuagint Concordance (s.v. raxvvew and its con- 
geners) conclusively proves that it can only stand for 7 or AAD. 
But nM» ‘ quickly’ is very easily confused with nand ‘ morrow’. Here 
then I think we have the clue. I suggest that the Hebrew note before 
the translator took the form 

navn (1) 
i.e. MIND 
‘ Morrow of the Sabbath’. 


The translator read this as 
i.e. ‘ Quickly he caused to cease’. * 
The object of the verb would be the enemies introduced by the 
translator into the previous verse* or more generally the terror (v. 16) 


1 The following are not found elsewhere in the LXX : *d:avyaopa, *éxOddAew, 
éfirndros, *raxifeav, popd. Those marked with an asterisk are unrecorded 
in Liddell and Scott. 

2 For the mid. used trausitively cf. Eur. Hel. 1153 and probably Job LXX xxi 34 
(= ‘console ’). 

8 The curious rendering of the phrase ‘high places’ by ‘the necks of one’s 
enemies’ reappears, as Dr Sinker points out, in Deut. xxxiii 29. 
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which the glorious Theophany and the attendant upheaval of nature 
had instilled into the Prophet. 

The strongest proof, to my mind, of the correctness of this restoration 
of the Hebrew is that it was reached by the ordinary canons of textual 
criticism, without forcing, and in complete ignorance of the special 
associations of the phrase and of the Psalm which contains it with the 
Feast of Weeks. I took the rubric in the first place to be an unusual 
mode of expressing ‘ For the first day of the week’. But look at it in 
the light of its context elsewhere and the previous lectionary note in 
Habakkuk. The phrase ‘the morrow of the Sabbath’ occurs only 
in the chapter of Leviticus from which we have seen that the earliest 
festival-lessons were drawn, and there it is used three times in con- 
nexion with the Feast of Weeks (Lev. xxiii 11, 15, 16). Two ‘morrows 
of the Sabbath’ are mentioned in that passage. ‘The first figures as the 
occasion for the waving of the sheaf of the first-fruits at the beginning 
of the harvest period, but also as the point of departure for calculating 
the second date. A direction is given (v. 15) to count fifty days from 
the morrow of the first Sabbath ‘even unto the morrow after the seventh 
Sabbath’; the latter date marked the end of the grain harvest and was 
observed as the Feast of Weeks. The phrase was, moreover, in con- 
sequence of the ambiguity of the Sabbath intended, one which gave 
rise to heated controversy, and two distinct interpretations of its meaning 
were given.’ It was, in Dr Biichler’s opinion, controversies such as 
this one which brought about the institution of the festival-lessons, and 
we may conjecture that this particular dispute occasioned the substi- 
tution of a Pentecost lesson from Deuteronomy for the older lesson 
from Leviticus. ‘Morrow of the Sabbath’ might, like ‘Weeks’ in 
v. 9, be a mere indication of date, another name for Pentecost ; but 
the objections to this explanation which I stated above in connexion 
with ‘Weeks’ hold good here also. I prefer therefore to regard it as 
a catchword ; no catchword would so readily recall the short lesson Lev. 
xxiii 15-22 as this notoriously controversial phrase. Once again, then, 
if we penetrate behind the translator’s error, we are informed that the 
chapter is intended for use, and we need now have no hesitation in 
saying, for lectionary use, at Pentecost. The new elements in this 
second rubric are (1) that apparently the Habakkuk lesson embraces 
the whole chapter, and (2) that for the first time we have a mention, in 
this Barberini text, of the primitive special lesson from the Law appointed 
to be read at Pentecost. 


1 Schirer H. J. P. ii 2. 37, Hastings D. B. iii 740 f, J. Q. R. v 425. 
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(iii) Hab. iii 3: the first ‘Selah’. 
(1) MT nbp 
(2) LXX (many MSS omit) diaarpa 
(3) Barberini text (62-86-147) 

We have found indications of the existence of two pre-Christian 
Pentecost lessons taken from Hab. iii, one comprising the whole 
chapter, the other limited to its first half. But this is not all; the Bar- 
berini text has apparently preserved in a disguised form an indication 
of a still shorter lesson. ‘There is nothing surprising in this; it is, in 
fact, only what we should expect. The history of the extension of the 
Haphtarah from a single verse to several verses makes it @ priori 
probable that the eight-verse lesson was preceded by a still briefer 
one. ‘There are, moreover, several reasons for seeking the close of 
the primitive lesson in the middle of v. 3. ‘The first Selah occurs at 
that point, and we have already found that the position of the second 
Selah coincides with the close of a lesson. The curious conflation 
of the two Greek texts ceases at the same point. Lastly, the word 
peraBoAy in the Barberini text requires explanation. 

MeraBody Svayyadparos may, on the one hand, be a mere periphrasis 
for Selah, or peraBody may represent a second Hebrew word. Two 
facts have here to be considered : (1) Patristic explanations of duapadpa, 
(2) the Barberini use of periphrasis. (1) Among other explanations of 
duaiadpa there occurs in three Patristic passages,’ from whence it is 
copied by the old Lexicographers, the definition péAovs peraBoAxy (or 
évaddayy). The earliest of these passages * is attributed to Hippolytus, 
but appears really to emanate from Origen. Prima facie, the writer 
seems to be giving expression to his own conjectures, not repeating an 
older tradition. Were this so, there might be some reason for regarding 
the Barberini text of Hab. as not earlier than the third century a.p. 
But there is at least one trace of the Barberini text in Irenaeus,’ and 


1 Theodoret (Migne P. G. 80. 864), Origen (P. G. 12, 1057 = ed. Lommatzsch, 
xi 355 f), and pseudo-Hippolytus (P. G. 10. 720). 

2 The following is the text in Migne (P. G. 10. 720), the bracketed words being 
added from the longer and apparently glossed text in the Berlin edition of Hip- 
polytus (I ii 142): "Emel 82 etpoper napa rois Kal Ccodotion Kat 
éni Keipevoy tv péow 7d ‘didiadpa’, phore 
imeohpavay ol Bévres pvOpod twos pédous [7 peraBorry yeyovéva: xara 
tovs ténous dvaxwyhy, Kal énoxiy Tod dyiov mvedparos padiora, ws 
Gddos pyar rav dnd vonparos els vénua peraBodny, | xat 
els Erepov tpdmov d:avoias (Berlin ed. duvdpews Ad-you évdAAaypa. 

«Deus ab Africo (= Barb. dwd : LXX éx @apay) veniet, et sanctus de monte 
Effrem,’ iii 20. 4 (Stieren). These words come from the ‘conflate’ portion ; there 
is no other authority for ’Egpaip ; the rest of the quotation follows LXX. Cf. p. 192. 
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we are not justified in assuming that Origen (if it is he) had no older 
tradition behind him. The commentator seems to have no doubt 
that duayadpa refers to some kind of ‘change’ (yeraBody, évadAAaypa) ; 
his own speculations apparently concern only the particular kind of 
change intended. It is quite possible, then, that the explanation of d:d- 
Wadpa as a peraBodx is ultimately derived from the Barberini text in 
Habakkuk. (2) The Barberini translator is periphrastic and occasionally 
uses two or more Greek words to render a single Hebrew word (e. g. 
3 Ti THs abrod = V. 11 7d Tis = 
mv); but in these cases the second word is a synonym of, or contains 
an idea naturally suggested by, the primary word. Meraodi diapaa- 
patos seems to stand on rather a different footing ; each word has a 
fullness of meaning of its own. ‘That the words are a rendering of two 
Hebrew words is also suggested by the only parallel Biblical use of an 
oblique case of Sudpadpa: SiapdAparos = ix 17. 

It is probable, therefore, that Selah in the Hebrew original of the 
Barberini translator was preceded * by another word, which our previous 
experience gives ground for thinking will prove to be a catchword. 
Can it be accidental that in one of the only two occurrences of peraBody 
in the translated books of the LXX (Is. xxx 32) é« peraPodjs rather 
strangely * corresponds to a Hebrew 7p10n, and that mp13n is the technical 
name for the ‘ wave offering’ mentioned in the first verse of the primitive 
Pentecost lesson in Leviticus (xxiii 15)? The Barberini text has other 
renderings in common with the LXX of Isaiah, and, though I cannot 
speak with quite the same confidence as in the previous instance, I have 
on the whole little hesitation in equating peraBoAy with the catchword 
WAVE OFFERING. The Barberini text in that case informs us of the 
extent of the primitive Pentecost lesson from Habakkuk, and once again 
refers us to the primitive Pentecost lesson from Leviticus xxiii, this 
time, however, by a different catchword. ‘The translator combined 
the two Hebrew words and doubtless used peraBod% in its musical 
sense of a change of tone or key.* 


1 Or replaced: d:a¥dAparos may be due to conflation with the ‘ LXX’ text. 

2 Confusion with 735 ‘to turn’ may be the explanation: or is Aramaic (some 
derivative of NIM ‘ two’) responsible, as elsewhere in the Greek Isaiah ? 

See the definition quoted in Stephanus s. v.: 4 yap peraBoah dpoiov 
tévov els dvdpoov perdBacts. There is a further obvious gloss just before this 
‘Selah’ in LXX and in cod. V in the form of a doublet, xaraoxiov dacéos (-ws). 
These are not, however, catchwords, but, as Dr Sinker points out, renderings of 
‘ Seir’, a var. lect, for ‘ Paran’ and probably the true reading; Paran has come from 
the parallel passage in Deuteronomy. 


| 
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Let us now put together the rubrics, lectionary and musical, which 
have become attached to Hab. iii, and attempt to trace out some of the 
consequences which follow from the discovery of what appears to be 
the true nature of the former. We have :— 


Superscription.—A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet upon Shigionoth, 


SPECIAL LESSON CYCLE LESSONS CANTICLE 
v.3 | Wave Orrerinc! + Selah ? 
(Lev. xxiii 15 : Primi- 
tive S. L.) 
v.9 WEEKs + Rops [Janwe}® | + Selah 
Deut. xvi 9: Later] (Numb, xvii (Gen. xii 1: 1st 
S. L.) 16 (1) : 3rd year) 
year) or 
Jeturo! 
(Ex. xviii 1: 
2nd year) 
v.13 Selah 5 
v.19 |) Morrow oF THE or| For the direc- 
Subscr. SaBpatu ! tor on my 
(Lev, xxiii 15 : Primi- stringed in- 
tive S. L.) struments § 


The nature and origin of the catchwords for the special lessons can 
hardly be doubted when one reads the first verse of the primitive 
Pentecost lesson from the Law, and of that which not long afterwards 
replaced it :— 

Lev. xxiii 15 ‘ And ye shall count unto you from the morrow of the 
Sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering ; 
seven Sabbaths shall there be complete’. 

Deut. xvi 9 ‘ Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: from the 
time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn shalt thou 
begin to number seven weeks’. 


1 In Barberini text only. 2 Many MSS of LXX omit, also V"*, 

§ Not in Barberini text. 4 Many MSS of LXX omit, also V-147. 

5 Many MSS of LXX omit, or contain a Hexaplaric rendering : 62-86-147 also 
omit. The line preceding this ‘Selah’, which runs in the RV ‘Laying bare 
(mimy) the foundation even unto the neck’ is undoubtedly corrupt and probably 
a gloss. It is curious that the line preceding the catchwords in v. 9, which is not free 
from difficulty, also begins with the word ‘bareness’ (My). _ It is conceivable that 
the two lines were originally rubrics indicating a variety of local practice in different 
cities as to the length of the lesson ; some districts ended the lesson at v. 8, some 
at v. 13. Compare the allusion in the Mishna (Meg., ad mit.) to a variety of lec- 
tionary practice, concerning the day on which the book of Esther was read, as 
between ‘towns which have been surrounded by a wall since the days of Joshua’ 
on the one hand and ‘great cities (Nyy) and villages’ on the other. 
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The lectionary notes illustrate in a remarkable way the gradual 
extension of the Haphtarah which we know from external evidence 
actually to have taken place. As Dr Biichler writes, ‘the Haftaras 
were extended in a similar manner to that adopted in the enlargement 
of the Pentateuch portions, first to three verses, then to ten, finally 
reaching twenty-one (/. Megil/a iv 2; B. Meg. 23.2)’; ‘R. Jochanan... 
never allowed more than ten verses to be recited at a time, even if the 
subject did not cease there’; another Talmudic passage mentions three, 
five, and seven verses.’ Excluding the title, which was naturally not 
read, the ancient lessons which we have found in Habakkuk contain 
respectively 14, 74, and 18 of the modern verses. Allowing for some 
difference between the old Pesukim and the modern verses, these 
lessons curiously approximate in length to the Rabbinical standards. 
A Bodleian MS of the eighth century gives us yet another variety in 
the length of the Habakkuk lesson, which here consists of four verses 
(Hab. iii 2-5). These differences as to the exact point where the 
lesson ended doubtless reflect local or temporal variety of practice. 
The beginning of the lesson was clearly indicated—in the Psalm of 
Habakkuk by the title ; there was originally no corresponding indication 
of its close, and the amount read was left to some extent to the discre- 
tion of individual readers or synagogues. To quote Dr Biichler once 
more: ‘The reading was made out of the prophetical book itself. 
Now, in order that the ""wpD should hit upon the suitable passage 
without much search, the commencement of an Haftara for a Sabbath 
Seder must have been marked on the margin.’ Since, then, the initial 
verses were so exactly described, there was no room for difference of 
opinion on this score.... The end of the prophet portion, however, 
was never given, hence arose numerous variations ; some persons pre- 
ferring to recite one verse, others two, ten, and twenty-one.’* In the 
light of the new evjdence this statement requires slight modification. 
The Habakkuk evidence fully corroborates the statement that the 
beginning of the lesson was fixed and the end variable ; but it appears 
that its conclusion did gradually come to be marked on the synagogue 
rolls, though at different points in different districts, and that the 
reference to the Torah Seder was placed not at the beginning but at 
the end. 

It is not likely that a Psalm which has had such a long liturgical 
history has escaped interpolations of a more substantial kind than the 
addition of rubrics. The most natural place for such additions is at 
the beginning and the end, and in both places there are passages which 

1J.0.R. vi 14f. 2 Jb. 38 ff. 


3 «Sometimes with the name of the Torah Seder’, Dr Biichler adds in the text. 
* Ib. 48 n. 
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have been suspected of forming no part of the original poem. Duhm 
has suggested that they were inserted when the Psalm was adapted 
for use as a canticle; there is reason for thinking that they may owe 
their origin rather to its lectionary use. It has often been remarked 
that the last three verses (17-19) are incongmious with the rest of the 
poem.’ The gist of them is ‘Though the harvest and the flocks and 
herds have failed, yet I will rejoice in the Lord’. Clearly a very 
appropriate addition to a lesson for a harvest-festival. But its appro- 
priateness becomes still greater when the verses are brought into con- 
nexion with another feature in the Pentecost service. In addition 
to the other Torah lessons it was customary at Pentecost to read ‘the 
curses’ from Lev. xxvi, an institution which appears to go back to the 
time when the old Festival lessons were introduced. Surely the fact 
that a passage like Lev. xxvi 20 ‘For your land shall not yield her 
increase, neither shall the trees of the land yield their fruit’* had been 
read in another part of the Pentecost service accounts for the amplifica- 
tion of the Haphtarah by the words ‘For though the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat’. The lesson was at the 
same time brought up to the maximum lectionary length and was made 
to end with good tidings, ‘ He will make me to walk upon mine high 
places’. At the opening of the Psalm the words ‘In wrath remember 
mercy’ (v. 2), the only words which justify the description of the poem 
in the title as a ‘prayer’, have also been recognized to be a liturgical 
insertion. This addition, again, is probably to be accounted for by the 
reading of ‘the curses’, which are followed by a double assurance that 
God will remember His covenant (Lev. xxvi 42, 45). A suggestion may 
be added as to the origin of this reading of the curses. Dr Biichler 
regards them as a sort of natural pendant to the Decalogue.’ May not 
the association of curses with Pentecost have originated in the fact that 
the words Shabuoth, ‘Weeks’, and Shebuoth, ‘ Oaths} or ‘Curses’, are 
practically identical? We see the association of ideas in a passage like 


1 Hymnologists have recognized their distinct character. ‘The closing verses 
have been torn from the rest to form the essence of a large number of hymns in 
many languages’ (G. A. Smith). ‘What though no flowers the fig-tree clothe, | 
Though vines their fruit deny...’ and ‘ Though vine nor fig-tree neither | Their 
wonted fruit shall bear . . .’ (a stanza in a hymn by W. Cowper) are two instances. 

* ©A Boraitha (B. Meg. 31 5) says that Ezra enacted that the curses in Lev, xxvi 
and Deut. xxviii should be read respectively before Shebuoth and Rosh Hashana’ : 
J.Q.R.v 440 ff. 

* Cf. the curses in Deut. xxviii 18, 39 f (‘thine olive shall cast its fruit’). 

* The custom of making the Haphtarah open and end with good tidings lacks, 
however, very early authority: J. Q. R. vi 15. 

Ib. v 441. 
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Jubilees xxii 1 ‘Isaac and Ishmael came from the Well of the Oath to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks’, and it has been suggested’ that one 
reason for the Rabbinical substitution of a new name for the festival, 
N}¥¥, may have been to avoid confusion between ‘ Weeks’ and ‘Oaths’. 

What is the origin of the peculiar Barberini text? We have seen 
that this Greek version preserves under a disguise no less than three 
lectionary notes, and that the two which are peculiar to it refer to the 
primitive Torah lesson for Pentecost. The accumulation of these notes 
leaves little doubt that the Hebrew original from which the version was 
made was a synagogue roll, while their nature indicates that the roll 
was a very ancient one. ‘The roll was used for lectionary, not for 
singing, purposes. It did not contain the subscription ‘To the Chief 
Musician’; owing to the conflation of texts in the opening verses we 
cannot say what title, if any, stood at its head; it probably had no 
‘Selah’ in verses 9 and 13, and, were it not for peraBody diapddAparos in 
verse 3, it might be held that it contained no musical notes whatever ; 
even in the last phrase the second word may have come in from the 
LXX text. The fact that the parent Hebrew text was a synagogue 
roll affords some ground for thinking that the version itself may owe 
its origin to the public reading of the Scriptures. My belief, which 
I state for what it may be worth, is that it represents a version made for 
lectionary use at Pentecost, before the Minor Prophets were translated 
as awhole. I have suggested elsewhere’ that the germ or nucleus of 
the Greek versions of some of the Prophets may have been translations 
of short passages selected as lessons for festivals, and I have given an 
instance in Ezekiel where the LXX version of an early Christian Pente- 
cost lesson (Ez. xxxvi 24-38), the lectionary use of which was inherited 
from Judaism, is clearly marked off from its context by peculiarities of 
style. In that instance the translators of Ezekiel and the ‘Twelve (for 
the Greek version of the whole group is unquestionably the production 
of the same time and school) appear to have incorporated the older 
version of these fifteen verses. In Habakkuk, on the contrary, they 
were either unaware of the pre-existent lectionary version or they rejected 
it as inadequate. The LXX version naturally threw the older version 
into the background ; but the latter apparently continued to be used 
locally for lectionary purposes and has thus, by some strange fortune, 
survived in a few MSS. If this conjecture as to its origin be correct, it 
is curious that the translator failed to recognize the nature of the Pente- 
costal rubrics which he included in the poem. It is noteworthy that 
the two instances discovered of Greek versions seemingly produced for 
synagogue use occur in the portions of Scripture (Ezekiel and the Minor 

1 Jewish Encycl., art. Pentecost. 
2 J. T.S. iv 407 f, Gramm. of O. T. in Greek 11 f. 
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Prophets) from which we have seen that the earliest Prophetical lessons 
were drawn.’ 

There remains the further question: What bearing have these old 
lectionary notes on the authenticity of Had. iii? Is it an integral 
portion of the Prophetical book? Without going into the whole 
question of authenticity I will confine my remarks to the narrower 
question: Did the use of the chapter as a canticle precede its use as 
alesson? For the case against the authenticity turns largely on this 
point. It has been argued from the presence of ‘wo titles, in the 
superscription and the colophon, that the chapter originally stood in 
some minor Psalter, from which, on account of the mention of 
Habakkuk in the superscription, it was afterwards transferred to the 
prophetical book ; the second title is, it is said, in reality the title to 
the ext Psalm immediately following the Prayer of Habakkuk in the 
minor Psalter, which was inadvertently carried over to the prophetical 
book when the transfer was made.? The force of this suggestion is con- 
siderably weakened by the discovery that the lectionary notes also 
stand at the end of the passages to which they relate. Moreover, good 
reasons have been shewn® for believing that the notes in the Psalter 
‘To the Chief Musician’ relate in many, if not in all, cases to the 
Psalms which precede them. It appears then that, if any transfer from 
_ Psalter to Prophecy took place, it is the superscription which is the 
intruder. But probably there was no transfer. It seems more likely, 
as Prof. Duhm has suggested, that the Chief Musician, at a time when 
the Temple music was being actively organized and collections of songs 
were few, used such material as came to hand, and in this case attached 
his musical notes to the Psalm where he found it, namely in the book 
of the Prophet. For the oldest Greek version shews us that the 
chapter was already read as a lesson before 150 B.c., and tells us of 
a shorter and a longer lesson. Time must be allowed for this growth 


1 An indication of the influence of the lectionary use on the Greek itself may 
perhaps be traced in the quaint renderings ‘ At his feet shall follow the largest of 
the birds’ (v. 5) and ‘In the midst of two living creatures shalt thou be known’ 
(v. 2); the latter occurs in both texts in the ‘ conflate’ portion, but must surely be 
due to the same translator as the former. The two living creatures in the mind of the 
translator were doubtless, as Dr Sinker has suggested, the cherubim overshadowing 
the mercy seat (cf. Ex. xxv 21 LXX). But he may also have been influenced in both 
Passages by the recollection of the four living creatures beneath the throne, one of 
whose faces was that of an eagle, in Ez. i; that chapter, as we have seen, was 
another primitive Pentecost lesson. 

® I was not aware in offering this suggestion (in J. 7..S. xi 530n. 2; where ‘the 
Psalter’ should be ‘a Psalter’) that it had already been made by Dr Nestle in 
2. A. W., 1900, 167. 

5 J. W. Thirtle The Titles of the Psalms ed. 2, 1905. 
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of the Haphtarah, so that the Habakkuk lesson is carried back into 
the third century B.c. If we accept Dr Briggs’s date for the Chief 
Musician (about 250 B.c.), it seems incredible that a lesson for one of 
the chief festivals should have been drawn from a chapter which had 
so recently become attached to the Prophetical collection. This is 
the principal argument for giving the lesson priority in time over the 
canticle ; but other facts point in the same direction. The lectionary 
catchwords in both v. 3 and v. 9 precede the Selah ; the lengths of the 
three lessons approximate to what we know to have been normal 
lectionary lengths ; the Barberini text lacks the musical colophon, and 
probably contained not more than one Selah, if it contained any 
at all. 

On the basis of the available data I submit the following very 
tentative reconstruction of the “turgical history of the Psalm. 

(i) Whatever its ultimate origin, the bulk of Hab. iii formed an 
integral portion of the prophetical book in 300 B.c. 

(ii) A lesson was read from it at Pentecost early in the third century 
.c.' The primitive lesson consisted of not more than one or one and 
a half of our verses, and was read as the sequel to the primitive Torah 
lesson from Lev. xxiii. Later in the century the special Torah lesson 
was replaced by the corresponding passage in Deut. xvi; the reading 
of a second Torah lesson, the ordinary calendar lesson of the Triennial 
Cycle, had now become usual. The lesson from Habakkuk was at about 
the same time extended to seven and a half of our verses. This was for - 
long the normal length of the Habakkuk lesson ; the gloss indicating 
this stopping-point is imbedded in all the texts. 

(iii) About the middle of the third century the ‘ Director’ adapted 
the Psalm for use as a canticle, adding to the chapter in the prophetical 
book the Selahs and the colophon with a reference to himself. These 
musical notes did not find their way into all copies. 

(iv) The superscription (iii 1) was added at the same time or soon 
after, and marked the beginning of both Lesson and Canticle. The 
opening and close of the Psalm also appear to have received some 
amplification or adaptation to the Pentecost ritual. 

(v) The text which found its way into Egypt about 200 B.c. contained 
the two lectionary rubrics at vv. 3 and 9, and perhaps the first Selah, 
but no further musical notes. The Egyptian Jews did not follow 
Palestinian practice, but read the whole Psalm as a lesson. On the 


1 See Dr H. E. Ryle Canon of O. T. 116 ‘ Probably, therefore, during the third 
century B.c., the lesson from the Prophets (the Haphtarah) was added by the 
scribes to the lesson from the Law... It is... probable that the adoption of a 
lesson from ‘‘the Prophets” corresponded with the period of their admission into 
the Canon’: cf. 108. , 
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other hand, they adhered to the primitive Torah lesson; the rubric 
‘ Morrow of the Sabbath’ was appended at this time. ; 

(vi) From this text, early in the second century B.c., the ‘ Barberini’ 
Greek version was made for lectionary use in the synagogues of 
Alexandria. The translator failed to understand the rubrics in his 
Hebrew original, even that most recently appended. 

(vii) Soon after 150 B.c. a Greek version of Ezekiel and the Minor 
Prophets was produced en d/oc, no use being made of the existing 
version of the Psalm of Habakkuk. 

(viii) Other districts, however, still continued to read only the 
shortest lesson’ ending in v. 3, and in the first century B.c. or later 
a conflation of the two known Greek versions of these few verses was 
made for the use of the Methurgeman in the synagogues, and this 
mixed text has been transmitted in all extant Greek MSS. 

The discovery of the true nature of these rubrics has led us to assign 
a very early date to the origin of the Haphtarah, and the introduction 
of the Torah lessons must be still older; the very selection of this 
Habakkuk passage for Pentecost seems to presuppose the existence of 
the Triennial Cycle. The discovery opens up possibilities of further 
developement, but the range within which we may expect to find similar 
notes is likely to be limited to the primitive lessons for the greater 
festivals.? In conclusion, perhaps I may be permitted to add that my 
recent ventures in the field of Old Testament criticism have strongly 
brought home to me one lesson, viz. the wisdom of attempting to 
explain the text as it stands and only resorting to emendation as a last 
expedient. It has been my good fortune in this and a recent number 
of the JouRNAL to obtain some surprising, it is not for me to say 
convincing, results, largely by ‘sticking to the text’. In Hab. iii 9 the 
‘Variorum Bible’, reflecting the general verdict, pronounces the ‘text’ 
to be ‘very corrupt’. On the contrary, I venture to think, the con- 
sonantal text has providentially come down to us almost in its pristine 
purity, and it seems scarcely credible that the Massoretes misunder- 
stood what they have so faithfully transmitted. Had serious corruption 
taken place, the clue to the meaning of the catchwords might have been 
lost irretrievably. 

H. Sr J. THACKERAY. 


1 These short Haphtarahs were in vogue even in the Middle Ages: ‘ two verses, 
not more’ is a direction in an eighth-century MS, J.Q.R. vi14. Cf. the lesson 
from Isaiah of under two verses in Luke iv 18f. 

? Lectionary practice may possibly be found to throw light on the curious form 
in which the Song of Hannah (an early lesson for New Year’s Day) has been 
transmitted in the LXX (1 Regn. ii). The verses from Jer. ix 23 (22) f, which are 
incorporated in it, formed a lesson in the Triennial Cycle. 
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THE SO-CALLED MISSALE FRANCORUM. 


Ir the happily named Sacramentarium Leonianum is the oldest of 
the known liturgical monuments of the Western Church, the so-called 
Missale Francorum ranks next to it in order of antiquity. But this 
has a claim on our regard which is wanting to the other. The Leo- 
nianum is a record, sometimes complete and sometimes incomplete, of 
Masses said on various occasions by Leo the Great and his two imme- 
diate successors; but it is not, in the technical sense of the phrase, 
a sacred book. The Missale Francorum—part pontifical, part missal— 
may from its very inception have been designed for use 7m sacris, and 
would therefore seem to deserve more careful scrutiny than I apprehend 
that it has hitherto received. 

Experts of unquestioned authority assure us that the acephalous 
manuscript (Codex Vatican. Regin. 257) to which we owe our know- 
ledge of the document dates from about the end of the seventh century ; 
and thus that the learned Oratorian Jean Morin was mistaken in assign- 
ing it to the fifty years which followed the death of Clovis in 511. But, 
although the manuscript is of less antiquity than Morin suspected, 
I believe its first and rather larger half to represent a document which, 
so far from coming into existence between the years 511 and 560, was 
even then not new. The possibility of such ulterior derivation cannot, 
I should imagine, have occurred to Morin ; for he says ‘Codicem illum 
Gallicum fuisse dubitari non potest, cum in Missa pro Regibus Franco- 
rum?’ et in uariis orationibus imperium Romanum?® nunquam com- 
memoretur, sed perpetuo Deus in eo pro Regni Francorum prosperitate 
exoretur. Itaque mihi uidetur codex ille post annum 511 sed ante 
annum 560 in Gallia scriptus, Gallisque nondum in unum populum cum 
Francis coalescentibus’. And, indeed, he must have completely over- 
looked the evidence in favour of such derivation ; for, had he so much 
as suspected the seeming significance of that evidence, he would scarcely 
have contented himself with saying, of the very passages in which it 
lurks but half concealed, ‘Ter enim pro Regno Francorum nominis 

1 This is not a technically accurate designation. The extant title is ‘ Orationes et 
Preces pro Regibus’. 

* Morin evidently means the empire of the western line which began with 
Charles the Great in 800, The possibility of an ultimate origin during the continu- 


ance of the western line of emperors which ended with Romulus Augustulus in 
476 does not seem even to have occurred to him. 
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preces fiunt; alias pro Francorum Principatu ; alias pro Principibus 
Francorum, et semel pro salute et incolumitate Regni Francorum’.* 

Morin, as we shall see presently, was not in possession of all the 
facts of the case. But his clever, though perhaps inadequately developed, 
argument from the plural ‘regibus’ in the title of the Mass and the 
plural ‘ principibus’ in one of its prayers was summarily dismissed by 
Mabillon who saw, what seems to have escaped his predecessor’s notice, 
that the Canon Actionis contains Gregory the Great’s ‘diesque nostros 
in tua pace disponas’ &c., and who thence concluded that the document 
must be as late as the seventh century. 

Had Morin been better informed than he was, or had he more care- 
fully studied his citations than he seems to have done, he might, and 
perhaps would, have suggested that the item now rubricated ‘fro Regibus’ 
was an editorial adaptation of a Mass compiled at a time when the 
imperium Romanum, in the old historical sense of the term, was a 
political reality unquestioned and unrivalled ; and, had Mabillon been 
careful to discriminate between a written codex and the document 
enshrined in it, it might, and perhaps would, have occurred to him that, 
though the manuscript now at the Vatican was not older than the 
seventh century, the underlying document—its unseen but mentally 
conceivable sudstantia—might be the resultant of two, if not more, 
redactions ; and that, though the ‘erminus a quo of one of these was as 
comparatively recent as the year 590, when Gregory was made Bishop 
of Rome, the other might reasonably be given a ferminus ad quem as 
remote as the year 560. 

Thus much said by way of preliminary statement of the case as left 
by Morin and Mabillon, let us now examine the passages cited by the 
former. For reasons which will soon be sufficiently evident, our con- 
sideration of the ‘diesque nostros’ clause in the Canon, Mabillon’s 
weapon of retort, may be postponed to its proper stage in our analysis 
of the document. 

The passages in question—see Muratori ii 680, 681—are: (1) ‘ut 
regni Francorum nominis secura libertas . . . exultet’, where Morin 
attempts no explanation of the seemingly needless ‘ nominis’ ; (2) ‘ Fran- 
corum regni adesto principibus’ ; (3) ‘Francorum regnum .. . protege 
principatum ’, where ‘ regnum’ escapes diagnosis ; (4) ‘ protege regnum 
Francorum nominis ubique rectores ’, where the strange ‘regnum’ and 
the suspicious ‘nominis’ pass unchallenged ; (5) ‘ut . . . Francorum 
regni nominis inimicos . . . compremas’, where ‘nominis’ is yet again 
overlooked, and (6) ‘pro salute et incolumitate uel statu regni Franco- 
rum’, where ‘uel statu’ receives no notice. 


1 De sacris Ecclesiae Ordinationibus, opera J. Assemani (Romae 1756), vol. i p. 4. 
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We know that Morin had some slight knowledge of the Gelasianum 
when he wrote the appendix (p. 52) to his De disciplina in administra- 
tione sacramenti poenitentiae; but, as the Gelasianum was as yet an 
unpublished document’, he may not have had occasion or opportunity 
for observing that, at III lxi and lviii, it contains the first and fifth of 
the passages cited by him (see Mur. i 731, 728), but with the significant 
difference that in each instance it has ‘Romani nominis’ where the 
Missale Francorum has ‘regni Francorum nominis’ or ‘ Francorum 
regni nominis’. And to this evidence we can now add®* that of the 
Leonianum (XXVII iii) on the fourth of the six passages. I set the 
two texts side by side, italicizing the cardinal phrase in each :— 


SACRAMENTARIUM LEONIANUM MissaLe FRANCORUM 
(Mur. i 411). (Mur. ii 680). 

O.s.d. in cuius arbitrio regnorum O.s.d. in cuius arbitrio regnorum 
omnium iura consistunt protege romani omnium iura consistunt protege regnum 
nominis ubique rectores ut eorum uotiua fvancorum nominis ubique rectores ut 
prosperitas &c, eorum uotiua prosperitas &c. 


The obvious and simplest explanation of the several differences is 
probably the right one: that the original text, written in large uncials, 
was that now extant in the Leonian and Gelasian sacramentaries ; that 
over ‘ROMANI’ the two words ‘regni francorum’ or ‘francorum regni’ 
were written manu posteriori in small characters; that, for whatever 
reason, neither ‘ROMANI’ nor ‘NOMINIS’ was marked with expunctory 
dots, and that,as a consequence of that omission, a subsequent transcriber, 
though he conceived, whether rightly or wrongly, that he must discard 
the adjective because of the words written over it, was not sufficiently 
logical or sufficiently officious to discard the substantive. This account 
elucidates each of the six passages noted by Morin; thus—where 
I italicize the text, which by my hypothesis was to have been super- 
seded, and bracket what I suspect to be the new reading; and whence 
it will be seen that in each instance all that my ‘subsequent tran- 
scriber’ omitted was the word ‘romani’, ‘romanis’, ‘romanorum’ or 
‘romanarum ’, though in three of them he should have omitted ‘ nominis’ 
as well. In the last passage I propose ‘potestatum’ as a fairly certain 
correction of ‘uel statu’ :— 

I. ut romani (regni francorum) zominis secura libertas . . . exultet. 

2. romanis (francorum regni) adesto principibus. 

? When Morin published in 1651 the De disciplina the Gelasianum was no longer 
in the possession of Petau, who had allowed him to inspect it. It was by that 
time the property of the Queen of Sweden, and was published in 1680. 

? The Leonianum, edited by Giuseppe Bianchini, was published by his uncle, 
Francesco Bianchini, in 1735, in the edition by the latter of Anastasius Bibliothe- 
carius. It was an unknown document in Morin’s day. 
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3. romanorum (francorum regnum) . . . protege principatum. 

4. protege romani (regnum—?regni—francorum) xominis ubique 
rectores. 

6. pro salute et incolumitate potestatum vomanarum (regni franco- 
rum). 

Rarely, if ever, has there been a fe/ix culpa of greater felicity than 
that which in the first, fourth, and fifth of these places left ‘nominis’ 
uncancelled ; and, in the third, ‘principatum’. But for that blunder 
we might have been disposed to assume, and for the historical reason 
by which Morin was swayed, that we were dealing with the constituents 
of a Mass compiled not earlier than the second decade of the sixth 
century at the very earliest. As elucidated by the Leonianum and the 
so-called Gelasian Sacramentary the surviving ‘nominis’ reveals, in 
respect of this particular Mass, an ulterior original the compiler of 
which deemed the Romani nominis rectores to have an imperative claim 
on the prayers of the Church, and renders irrelevant all contention 
based on the phrase vegnum Francorum. This is a mere patch of 
surface colour. The original canvas was innocent of it. I say ‘in 
respect of this particular Mass’; for it is theoretically conceivable that 
the ulterior original thus revealed was in its turn adventitious to an 
ultimate nucleus of greater antiquity than itself. 


PART I. THE SUCCESSIVE EDITIONS OF THE 
FIRST INSTALMENT. 


If we except the incomplete Canon Actionis—for its incompleteness 
excludes it from the satisfactory application of a stichometrical text— 
we find that our document resolves itself into seven sections, the Canon 
being a possible eighth, each of which is equivalent to an integral 
number of pages of one-and-twenty lines having the average value of 
293 letters. I propose to notify this unit of paginal measurement by 
the symbol ‘y’; reserving ‘8’, as in my study of the Leonianum, for 
a twenty-five line page of 32 letters to a line, and ‘6’ for a twenty-five 
line page of 28 letters to a line. 

The first four sections constitute a pontifical; and this I designate as 
the first of several instalments because I believe, and hope to prove, 
that the fifth and sixth sections are an accession of appreciably later 
date, and that the seventh and eighth are accessories still more recent. 


Section I. THe Minor ORDERS. 
I further believe and hope to prove that the editorial evolution of the 
first instalment, though not of each section in it, covered three succes- 
sive periods of stichometrical use ; 8 pages being employed in the first 
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of these, which I unhesitatingly style ‘Roman’; @ pages in the second, 
which, for geographical and historical reasons, it will be safe as well as 
convenient to regard as Gallo-Roman ; and y pages in the third. The 
y pagination was not at its inception much more recent than the last 
stage of the @ period ; but the gradually growing document had mean- 
while passed into another diocese, and, as this was a diocese whose 
history was, from more than one cause, soon to be interwoven with the 
fortunes of Clovis and his house, the y redactions n..y justly be de- 
nominated Frankish. 

THE y Repactions oF Section I. Whatever may have been the 
precise contents of the nuclear scheme of the first of the four general 
instalments of the document, that instalment now begins with a series 
of directive rubrics sufficient, with accessory headings, to fill two y 
pages. Then follow forms of admission to the orders of doorkeeper, 
acolyte, reader, exorcist and subdeacon. ‘These have the value of five 
such pages. 

The directive rubrics so closely resemble the statuta ecclesiae antigua, 
which, though at one time attributed to the Fourth Council of Carthage, 
recent scholarship unhesitatingly refers to the year 529 and the Second 
Council of Vaison in the province of Arles, that, unless the two codes 
have a common parent, one must certainly have been derived from the 
other. Nevertheless, they differ so remarkably in the distribution of 
their several parts and in minute details of ritual as to set it beyond 
reasonable doubt that if the sfatuta be Arlesian, our rubrics represent 
the use of some other province. For example: our rubrics make no 
provision for the ordering of either reader or subdeacon ; they admit an 
acolyte to his duties with formalities slightly but significantly different 
from those enjoined by the s¢a¢wfa, and they either omit or fail to 
anticipate in their Diaconus cum ordinatur the clause ‘quia non ad 
sacerdotium sed ad ministerium consecratur’. 

In the forms themselves of admission to the minor orders I observe 
that, whereas three of the five comprise a Praefatio (that is to say 
a ‘ bidding-prayer’) and a Benedictio, (i) that which relates to acolytes 
has no Praefatio, while (ii) that for readers has, instead of Praefatio, an 
address to the candidate which differs ¢ofo coelo from the address 
embodied in the corresponding Vaison statutum. I also note that 
(iii) prefixed, as though ex fost facto, to our form for the ordering of 
a subdeacon there is an Allocutio addressed to the candidate, and, 
constructively one with this, two short rubrics which partially, but only 
partially, resemble analogous directions in the Vaison code. Of the 
first of these peculiarities I shall speak presently. The second serves 
to shew why it is that the Vaison ‘ Lector cum ordinatur’, or an equiva- 
lent to it, is not among our directive rubrics, for the ‘ Eligunt te’ in our 
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form of ordination excludes, as both inconsistent with it and needless, 
the ‘ Accipe et esto lector’ &c., embodied in the statutum. The third, 
and for a like reason, enables us to see why neither the Vaison counter- 
part to the two short rubrics which coalesce with the ‘Vide cuius 
ministerium’ nor a practical equivalent to it is to be found in our 
series of preliminary rubrics. 

Now, it is obvious that the preliminary rubrics cannot have had 
a place in our document at an earlier date than the five forms of 
ordination ; and it is by no means likely that they and the five forms 
were introduced simultaneously, for in the order of thought the former 
group—with which we may reasonably associate the whole of the 
Allocutio ad Subdiaconum Ordinandum—is the more recent of the 
two, being evidently the Vaison s¢afuta, or some such document, so 
altered as to be reduced to conformity with the latter group. Hence, 
then, the question, Can it in the order of time, as well as in the order of 
thought, be later than the five forms of ordination? 

To answer this question I must so far anticipate what yet has to be 
said as to assure the reader that our document as a whole would seem 
to have undergone not fewer than two redactions on pages of y linea- 
tion, the first considerably less ample than the second. This assumed, 
there can be no doubt that our answer to the question must be in the 
affirmative; for I find that, although the preliminary rubrical series 
represents thirty-nine y lines, the A//ocutio ad Subdiaconum Ordinan- 
dum, which, with its dependent rubrics, is homogeneous with it, repre- 
sents, as its nett value, twenty-four such lines ; the two values being 
thus the equivalent [since 39 + 24 = 63 = 3 x 21] of three y pages. In 
other words: The section resolves itself into two intermingled categories, 
which, for the sake of brevity, may be called the ‘rubrical’ and the 
‘textual’; the ‘textual’ sufficient of itself, and not dependent on the 
other ; the ‘ rubrical’ ancillary to and dependent on the ‘textual’; and, 
since the ‘textual’ represents four y pages, as will be seen from the 
table of values on an early page, and the ‘rubrical’ three, there is no 
reason why the ‘rubrical’ should not have been introduced into our 
document at the later of two y redactions, the ‘textual’ having had 
a place in it at the earlier. 

Tue 6 Repaction. If, then, we can prove that, although in its 
extant form the ‘textual’ category is equivalent to four y pages, it may 
have been compiled while our document was as yet in the @ period of 
its evolution, but that the like cannot be said of the ‘ rubrical’ category, 
we shall have to infer that the ‘textual’ is the more ancient of the two. 

While our document was in course of evolution a Roman churchman, 
of the same name and designation as the Ioannes Diaconus who lived 
three centuries later, replied to a correspondent, Senarius by name, who 
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had asked him what at Rome was the difference between an acolyte 
and an exorcist, that at Rome an exorcist might become an acolyte, but 
that no acolyte would think of degrading to the rank of exorcist, and 
that the next upward step was to the subdiaconate.’ Senarius has by 
some been identified with a man of high rank and extensive travel who 
held office under King Theodoric, and whose home was not improbably 
in either northern Italy or Gaul. Whoever he may have been, we can 
rest assured that he would not have asked the question he did, had 
there nowhere been any uncertainty among well-informed people as to 
the number or gradation of the Roman ordines minores, and had there 
nowhere been a doubt as to whether local usage was in these respects 
identical with the Roman. Can it be that he knew of an ecclesiastical 
province in which there were as yet no acolytes ? 

Now, our form for the ordination of an acolyte is in two respects 
remarkable. Each of the other forms consists of a Praefatio and a 
Benedictio, ours has only a Benedictio; and this differs from its 
compeers by an allusive reference to the ritual of the Old Law such 
as certainly bespeaks a different 740s from theirs, and not improbably 
a much later date. These peculiarities suggest the inference that there 
may have been a period in the evolution of our document in which the 
order of acolytes was not as yet locally recognized, and that, if such 
period synchronized with that stage of the bibliographical history of the 
document at which the @ pagination was employed, the hypothesis of 
its existence, if true, should be able to bear the application of the 
stichometrical criterion of the @ unit of pagination.? That criterion 
I now apply, and perceive with more pleasure than astonishment that 
if, neglecting the form for the ordering of acolytes, we express in terms 
of @ lines the values of the remaining components of the ‘textual’ 
category we have material equivalent to three @ pages, the last of them 
devoted exclusively to subdeacons; but that, as was intimated just now, 
if, admitting that form, we express the values of the whole category in 
terms of y lines, we have material equal to four y pages. Noor is this 


1 For the date of this letter see Muratori Liturgiai32. For the relevant portions 
see Duchesne Origines pp. 332 n. 2; 340n.1. For the whole see Migne S. L. 
lix 404 D. 

® That at or about the close of the ‘fifth century there should have been a province 
of Western Christend bly a province in Gaul—which had no order of 
acolytes is a theory which, if it surprise some, will remind others that there was 
no such order in Eastern Christendom, and that Eastern Christendom had done 
much for the south of Gaul. 

On the subject of acolytes see the very instructive remarks of Mgr Duchesne, 
Origines pp. 332, 333) 352, and the footnotes on those pages. I think myself happy 
in shewing it to be probable that it was not till a comparatively late period in its 
history that our document took cognizance of that order. 
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all. If we compute in terms of @ lines the yalues of the preliminary 
series of directive rubrics they do not yield a multiple of five-and-twenty 
such lines; whereas, with the governing capitulum and a connecting 
rubric, they are the precise equivalent of two y pages: and if we 
combine the value of the ‘rubrical’ A//ocutio ad Subdiaconum Ordinan- 
dum with the ‘textual’ series into which it has been inserted we have 
an ultimate total of five such pages. Hence, assuredly, the reason why 
the second y compiler disjoined the Allocutio from the series to which 
it properly belongs. Had it formed part of that series the first form, 
that for the ordination of doorkeeper, would not have begun on a fresh 
page—page v of the volume. 

The question whether at some earlier period than that of the 6 redac- 
tion which we seem to have determined provision had been made for 
any, and if so for which, of the minor orders is one which must of 
necessity be deferred to a later stage of our argument, although the 
answer to it is of necessity anticipated in the subjoined summary of values. 

The foregoing conclusions may be numerically systematized thus :— 


| Scheme @, | Scheme Scheme 
Five pages | Six pages Nine Pages 


i, ii i. ii i, ii 
INCIPIT DE SACRIS ORDINIBUS . . . | 24 | iii 3 iii 3 iii 3[=3]) 
Ustiarius cum ordinatur 231 
Acolythus cum ordinatur &ce. . | 237 
Exorcista cum ordinatur &c, . . | 188 
Diaconus cum ordinatur &e. . . . | 76 
Presbyter cum ordinatur &c. . . «| 156 
Episcopus cum ordinatur &c. . . « | 203 
Pracfatio ustiariié 
Domine sancte pater &c. . 
Domine sancte . . . qui moysi &c. | 107 
Praefatio lectoris. . « +447 
Eligunt te fratrestui,&c. . . . | 113 
Benedictio lectoris . . . [18 
Domine sancte ... benedicere ‘ge. | 175 
Deum patrem &c. . | 183 
Benedictio exorcistae . . . . | 20 
Domine sancte ... benedicere &e. | 346 
Allocutio ad subdiaconum ordinandum | 33 
Exhibeatur in conspectu &c.. . + + 65 
Vide cuius ministerium &c.. . . | 558 
Et trades ei calicem et patenam. . . | 26 
Praefatio ordinationis subdiaconi . 2 2 
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Oremus deum et dominum &c. «. .« | 182 7 7 
Benedictio subdiacont. . . | 20 I I 
Domine sancte . .. benedicere “Ke, | 408 15 =25 14 
From the following . . . « 
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=84 = 27] = 105 
age v age vi Page viiii 
ends ends ends 
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Section II. THE Major ORDERS. 


In an article on the Leonian Sacramentary recently contributed to 
The Journal of Theological Studies (vol. x pp. 76-78) I observed that 
the items in Section XXVIII of that collection which are concerned 
with the ordering of bishops, deacons and priests do not seem to have 
formed part of the first general edition. Nor can they have formed 
part of the third; for their aggregate total value is not a multiple of 
twenty-five 8 lines.' And yet it is hard to believe that they can have 
been included in the original scheme of the second, an enterprise 
referable to Hilarus, successor of Leo the Great and predecessor of 
Simplicius ; for their several successive values conflict with the method 
observed by Hilarus, a method which made each item in its turn occupy 
a multiple of five-and-twenty a lines. 

But since, on the other hand, the aggregate sum of their values is the 
equivalent of two hundred a lines ; since, as we saw in my essay, it was 
the wont, though not of Hilarus, yet of Simplicius, to collect into an 
integral number of pages two or more contiguous items, each of which 
was the equivalent of a mixed number, and since, as we also saw, 
Simplicius used the a pagination? for a brief but undetermined period 
at the beginning of his editorial career, we may with probability infer 
that, as made known to us in the Verona book, the Consecratio Epi- 
scoporum, the Benedictio super Diaconos and the Consecratio Presby- 
teri are to be classed among the earlier efforts of that pontiff. He was 
elected in 468. 

Now, the Consecratio Episcoporum of the Verona book is wrongly 
placed in respect to the two other forms; nor, indeed, do its con- 
stituents stand in due order, for the ‘ Hanc igitur’ and Postcommunion 
(Mur. i 421) are placed between the ‘Super oblata’ and the prayer of 
consecration. If, then, the three forms are indeed the work of 
Simplicius, how is it that while employed in revising the Leonianum he 
did not correct these inaccuracies and, causing the whole group, if not 
each member of it, to fill an integral number of 8 pages, make the 
triad, thus rectified, a part of his final redaction? Why did he not do 
this instead of leaving us the unfinished attempt which we now possess ? 
My conviction is that he purposely excepted the group from his last 
revision of the Leonianum for the sufficient reason that he had in fact 


1 As left in the form transmitted to us, through the Verona MS, they would have 
filled only 192 B lines. See J.7.S. vol. x p. 78. 

? The only finally completed work on a lines that can with probability be attributed 
to Simplicius as its author is the group of four missae in honour of St Andrew 
(Section XXXVIIII). These may reasonably be referred to the years 468-471. 
His later contributions were on B pages. See as before, p. 92. 
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thus rectified it, and that he had in fact not only thus rectified it, but 
further improved it to such good purpose as to deem it worthy of being 
set forth in a distinct and separate libellus. 

THE First, or B, REDAcTION. For, assuming that, in or about the 
year 469, he had resolved so to deal with the material which, in the 
ill-assorted form proper to an inchoate effort, has been transmitted to 
us through the Verona channel as that it should be worthy of transcrip- 
tion into a small separate fasciculus, what does our knowledge of his 
bibliographical methods enable us to surmise that he would be likely 
to do? 

If, as is fairly presumable, (1) he had, when drafting the scheme of 
such libellus, already resolved on using the 8 pagination ; if (2) he now 
took care that the forms for the ordering of deacons and priests should 
stand first and second in the series; if (3) now, as ever, it was his 
governing intention to make use of already existing materials ; and if 
(4), as in his final recension of the Leonianum, he now allowed himself 
three lines for a first capitulum and two for a second, should this not 
occur at the head of a page, I find that, to make the first and second 
items fill five 8 pages, he would have to effect no other changes than 
to transpose the ‘ Diie dS preces’ and the ‘Oremus dilectissimi’ in the 
form for the ordering of deacons (Mur. i 423), thus making this 
analogous to that for the ordering of priests ; to weld them into one, 
thus completing the analogy, and to set the ‘ D§ conlator’ after, instead 
of before, the prayer of consecration. The result of so simple and 
obvious an arrangement may be formulated thus :— 


B Scheme 

(For Ordering of Deacons) ibid 

Oremus dilectissimi &c.. . . . 184 ont 

Domine deus preces &c. . . . 198 

Adesto quaesumus &c. . . ° 1483 47 

Deus conlator &c,. . . - . . 2 9=71 B lines 
(For Ordering of Priests) 

Capitulum ..... 2 

Oremus dilectissimi &c.. . . . 162 5 

Exaudi nos dews&c.. . . . . 187 6 

Domine deus pater &c. . . . . 1287 41=54 lines 

Total : 125 B lines (5 pages) 


Now, on referring to the so-called Missale Francorum* we observe 


1 The due fusion of these two paragraphs into one would necessarily involve 
a slight economy of text, with the numerical result of 366, not 382, letters. 

* A doubly misleading title : ‘Francorum’, because, as we have seen, the 
Frankish touches—‘ regni Francorum’ and the like—are superficial and post- 
editorial ; ‘ Missale,’ because, if we except the Canon Actionis, the larger, older and 
more important half of the document is not a missal, but a pontifical, We want 
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that it sets the forms for the ordering of deacons and priests first and 
second in the series (Mur. ii 664, 666), and that its mode of dealing 
with their constituents tallies with that just suggested, and therefore that 
it justifies fro fanto the theory of some such separate edition as that 
which I have sketched. And when we examine its form for the order- 
ing of bishops we find good reason for believing that this may be a 
developement, mediate or immediate, of some such separate edition of 
the Leonianum Consecratio Episcoporum as is required by the hypo- 
thesis of an integral number of B pages. 

The six constituents of the Leonianum Consecratio Episcoporum 
are, with its capitulum, the equivalent of sixty-nine B lines"; so that, in 
order to make the item fill three 8 pages, Simplicius would have had to 
make a nett addition of half a dozen lines; and, to make them fill four 
such pages, a nett addition of thirty-one lines. The constituents in the 
so-called Missale Francorum, as known to us in its present develope- 
ment, are more than six in number; but, confining my attention to the 
six which it has in common with the Leonianum, I find that these, 
together with a capitulum representing three lines, would have the 
value of a hundred £ lines; and that this strikingly suggestive total is 
due to the noteworthy fact that the prayer of consecration has been 
amplified by a passage—‘Sint speciosi...de profectu omnium con- 
sequantur’—which, while it is worthy of Simplicius, for, written in his 
style, it has all his wealth of scriptural citation, comprises no fewer than 
1,009 letters, thus making the constituent occupy seventy-eight, not 
forty-seven, lines. ‘The values are :— 


(For Ordering of Bishops) 

Exaudi domine supplicum &c.. . 32 3 

Propitiare domine supplicationibus &c. 127 4 

Deus honorum omnium &e. . . . 1488 8 

Sint speciosi pedes eorum &c. . . 1009 7 

Suscipe domine munera &c. . . . 74 3 

Hanc igitur oblationem &c. . . . 185 6 

Adesto misericors dews &c.. . . . 81 3=I00 B lines (4 pages) 


On the whole, therefore, there would seem to be abundantly good 
reason for saying that the three forms of ordination in the extant 
Leonianum are an ill-arranged group of inchoate drafts, but that, prior 
to the last general revision of that document, they had been so perfected 
by Simplicius as to be worthy of forming a separate libellus ; and that 


a phrase that shall neither confuse our ideas nor beg the question at issue. I pro- 
pose to employ the words ‘ our document ’, or the like. 

1 In my article on the Leonian sacramentary I too faithfully followed Dr Feltoe, 
who divides the ‘ Deus honorum omnium’ into two separate halves, thus giving it 
the value of 48, instead of 47, lines, and making the item fill 70 instead of 69. 
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the text of that libellus—the text, in other words, of the first ascertain- 
able pontifical of the Roman Church—has been handed down to us in 
the so-called Missale Francorum. 

Nor is this the only claim that I make in respect of our document. 
I believe that not only has it preserved to us in the nucleus of the 
present section, what is not elsewhere to be found, the purus putus 
textus of the earliest ascertainable pontifical of the Roman Church, but 
that, over and above the component members of that nucleus, it com- 
prises amplifications added, not on one, but on three several occasions 
and, besides these, some slight additions made at two subsequent dates. 

The external history of the whole document is a subject the more 
careful discussion of which does not lie within the scope of the present 
essay. But before we analyse the collection in hope of tracing its 
internal history, it may suffice to say that it resolves itself into four main 
parts, a Pontifical, a Sanctorale, a group of Missae Cotidianae, and a 
copy of the Canon Missae; and that the career of the pontifical would 
seem to be susceptible of some such summary as this :— 

1. On B pages, i.e. pages of 25 lines capable of holding 32 letters 
each, the editio princeps, by Pope Simplicius, of the forms for the 
ordering of deacons, priests, and bishops, and, besides this, two others, 
one for the dedication of virgins to the religious life, the other for the 
consecration of an altar. 

2, 3, 4. On 6 pages, i.e. pages of 25 lines having the average value 
of 28 letters, three successive amplifications of the foregoing, at the 
second of which were imported forms of admission to minor orders." 

5. On y pages, i.e. pages of 21 lines of the average capacity of 294 
letters, a re-issue of 4; this (6) once repeated ; and (7) a final amplifi- 
cation executed by Merovingian scribes, if not under the direction of 
Merovingian editors, and in respect of time separated from 1 by con- 
siderably more than a century. 

I said just now that the long amplification which distinguishes our 
text of the prayer for the consecration of bishops, the ‘Ds honorum’, 
from that of the Leonianum has characteristics which justify us in 
believing it to have been composed by Pope Simplicius. The like 
cannot be said of much else that is proper to our document as compared 
with the Leonianum ; nor, indeed, of anything in it which the evidence 
in our possession bids us regard as of non-Roman provenance. The 
truth is that, apart from distinctive methods employed in the treatment 
of subject-matter, the extant whole exhibits as many as four several 
literary styles; two of them worthy of the name, two unworthy. The 
first in order of time and of thought is that with which we are familiar 
through the writings of Leo the Great and of Simplicius, and may be 

1 As notified above, p. 221, in the table of linear values relating to the minor orders. 
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described as normal. Its phraseology is virile, simple, stately ; and its 
diction such as we may suppose to have been that of well-educated 
churchmen prone to think in terms not far removed from those which 
they used when writing, and to write pretty nearly as they spoke. The 
second, which I distinguish as academical, though characterized by 
a somewhat operose research of phrase and by a diction which is of the 
pen rather than of the tongue, is yet vital with the charm that we expect 
of those to whom a literary language is a classic. ‘The third, or transi- 
tional, style has a but barely tolerable construction and a diction which 
is almost ostentatiously unidiomatic. The last has the attributes of 
a hopeless decadence. 

Again. I said just now that of the seven redactions through which 
I conceive the present section of the work to have passed the first was, 
in my opinion, executed on 8 pages and the next three on pages of 6 
capacity. If this was the case, the second may have been little more 
than a transcription of the original effected with no more economies, 
whether of text or rubric, than were necessary to adapt the section to 
its new environment ; and the like may be said of the first y redaction 
as compared with the third of the 6 series. 

THe First @ Repaction. (Zhe Ordering of Deacons.) Let us, 
then, suppose some late fifth-century bibliographer, master of an even 
script, to have undertaken to transfer the form for the ordering of 
deacons from the seventy-one f lines’ postulated by my hypothesis to 
such integral number of @ pages as was nearest to them in textual 
capacity. What would he be likely to do? 

Inspection would inform him that, though the task might demand 
some little economy of material, there would be no need to curtail, 
even were curtailment permitted him, the long and carefully composed 
‘ Adesto quaesumus omp. d8’; but that, after he had transcribed this 
constituent, he would have to substitute a somewhat shorter prayer in 
place of the ‘D8 conlator’ which had descended to him from the 
deviser of the rough draft preserved to us in the Leonianum (Mur. 
i 423). Remarkably enough, there is no ‘Ds conlator’ in our docu- 
ment; but, instead of it, the somewhat shorter prayer ‘ Exaudi diie 
supplicum preces’, &c., a prayer of the very length required by my 
hypothesis. In this fact I see a first proof of a comparatively early 
transference from B to @ pages. ‘The two sets of values are 


B 
Capitulum 3 3 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. . . . 366 12 366 «13 


Adesto quaesumus &c.. . . . 


1483 47 1483 53 
Deus conlator sacrarum &c. . . 106 9=71 B lines 


Exaudi domine supplicum &c. 157 6=75 @lines 
1 See above, p. 223. 
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As set forth in our document, the item comprises, besides these 
constituents, the preliminary A//ocutio ad Populum, ‘ Dilectissimi 
fratres’ &c, (Mur. ii 664) and the inseparable components of the 
supplementary Ad consummandum Diaconatus Officium (ib, 666). 
None of all this is in the Leonianum; and the stichometrical value of 
the Alocutio ad Populum excludes it from the sort of redaction postu- 
lated by my hypothesis, for it would yield a total representing a mixed 
number of pages. Nor do I think that the Ad consummandum, though 
stichometrically permissible, for it is equivalent to a @ page, can have 
formed part of it; for an editor who wished to introduce any such 
supplementary material could easily have done so without discarding 
the ‘ Ds conlator’ and substituting a shorter prayer in place of it. He 
could have retained the ‘ Ds conlator’ and given his 4d consummandum 
the value of twenty-two lines, not, as now, of twenty-five. 

(Zhe Ordering of Priests.) In dealing with the next item, the editor 
of a @ redaction but slightly in paginal excess of the editio princeps on 
B pages would see at a glance that it would be impossible without 
mutilation to coerce it into two @ pages, for the prayer of consecration 
itself ‘ Diie ste pater omp. aeterne dS &c. (Mur. ii 667) has the value of 
forty-six 6 pages. He must therefore amplify ; and, amplification once 
resorted to, he must not be too sparing of it if the new libellus he was 
constructing was to fill, like its 8 prototype, an integral number of 
pages ; but, by subjoining the Consummatio Presbyterii (Mur. ii 668) 
he would not only make the item itself equivalent to four 6 pages; he 
would outstrip the editor of the 8 scheme by two pages, the value of 
half a membrane, thus :— 


B 

Already computed (deacons). . 71 75 
Capitulum (priests)... . . 2 3 
Oremus dilectissimi &c. . 5 153 
Exaudi nos domine salutaris &c. 3 6 188 
Domine sancte pater omnipotens 

1287 41=125 Blines 1287 46 
Consummatio pre esbyterii 
Sit nobis fratres . . . 227 (ave 
Sanctificationum omnium &c. . 711 174 lines 


* Our document in its text of the ‘Oremus dilectissimi’ has the plural inflexions 
‘suscipiunt ’ and ‘ assequantur ’, although the subject of this, as of the other consti- 
tuents, is singular, not plural. On this see below, p. 231. 

? As to this also see below, p. 233, where a slight modification will be proposed. 

* Without counting the ‘dominum’ of the concluding ‘ per dominum ’, the value 
of the ‘ Sit nobis fratres’ is 227 ; and this, if we neglect the ‘ per’, is the precise 
equivalent of 8 @ lines. But as there is something wrong 1n the text, and as the 
mischief cannot be more simply remedied than by reading ‘ sacerdotalia’ for ‘ sacer- 
dotali’, and ‘ in perpetuum’ for ‘per suum’, we must raise 227 to 232, at the least, 
and allow 9 lines to the constituent. 
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The second of these two totals, which falls short of seven 6 pages by 
merely a line, is attained by simply neglecting, as proper to some later 
edition, the preliminary A//ocutio ad Populum in Ordinatione Presby- 
teri; just as when dealing with the previous item we neglected, and for 
a like reason, the preliminary A//ocutio ad Populum in Ordinatione 
Diaconi. Hence, therefore, a second attestation of the hypothesis of 
a pontifical on @ pages and ampler than the editio princeps on B pages 
which I claim to have ascertained, but considerably less ample than the 
final developement represented by MS Vatican. Regin. 257. 

The two Adlocutiones ad Populum which 1 have thus far omitted 
prove that at some period in the history of its developement our docu- 
ment was that of a diocese in which both deacons and priests were 
elected by popular acclamation. Let us, therefore, note that the earlier 
redaction which we seem to be reconstructing implies, in the bidding 
prayer of the Consummatio Presbyterii, the election of candidates for 
the presbyterate, if not by acclamation, yet by some sort of popular 
suffrage ; and therefore that, wherever and by whomsoever compiled, it 
differed from the draft forms in the Leonianum, and possibly from the 
editio princeps as well, in being meant for use in some other diocese 
than that of Rome. 

(The Ordering of Bishops.) t was not to be expected that an item 
which had filled four 8 pages should without reinforcement fill five of 
6 value ; and the compiler of the comparatively short redaction postu- 
lated by my hypothesis must have foreseen that, even though four lines, 
instead of thrée, should be devoted to a new and longer capitulum, and 
two lines allowed for a rubric connecting the next section with the 
present, some few lines of compensating text would yet be required 
of him. 

His simplest course was that which seems to have been in fact taken 
at some period in the evolution of our document ; to set a short ‘Oremus 
dilectissimi’ (Mur. ii 670) before the opening prayer, to transcribe 
successively the already existing constituents, beginning with the first 
and ending with the last, and, when all were copied, to fill with some 
short a/ia such few lines as might be standing idle. The introduction 
of an ‘Oremus dilectissimi’ before the first prayer would allow him to 
alter the capitulum from ‘DE EPISCOPIS ORDINANDIS’, requiring three 
lines, to ‘ORATIO ET PRECES DE EPISCOPIS ORDINANDIS’, requiring four ; 
and if, as by my hypothesis would be the case, the item was now to be 
used in some diocese the bishop of which would be consecrated in his 
own cathedral, the assembled laity would have a concern in the cere- 
mony sufficiently intimate to justify an address asking them for their 
prayers, but such as could not have been taken for granted in Rome, 
where bishops-elect brought from neighbouring dioceses for consecra- 
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tion by the Pope were to Roman spectators merely strangers and not their 
prospective fathers in God. I subjoin the respective values of the editio 
princeps and of the early derivative postulated by my hypothesis :— 

6 


B 

3 
Oremus dilectissimi &c, . 113, 4 
Exaudi domine supplicum « 82 3 
Propitiared &e.129 129 
Deus honorum omnium &c. . . . 2497 78 2497 9° 
Suscipe domine munera &c. . . 7 74 3 
Hanc igitur oblationem &c.. . . 185 é 185 7 
Adesto misericors deus &c.. . . 81 3=1008lines 81 3 
Ecclesiam tuam domine &c.. . . 115 4 
Connecting rubric . . . 2=125 Olines 


Here, therefore, we oy a third attestation of the hypothesis of a 
pontifical on 6 pages ; a book ampler than the editio princeps on B pages 
which I claim to have ascertained, but considerably less in bulk than 
the final developement represented by MS Vatican. Regin. 257. 

THE SECOND 6 Repaction. The words ‘per diim’ are appended to 
two out of the three preliminary addresses Ad Populum (Mur. ii 664, 
667) which, by reason of their nett textual value, must unquestionably 
be attributed to one and the same edition and, on grounds of style, to 
one and the same pen. The formula does not, however, indicate a 
conclusion such as would be proper to a prayer, but some such phrase 
as ‘per diim ii ihm xpm filium di qui cum patre et spu sCo uiuit et 
regnat in saecula saeculorum’. One would, therefore, suppose that on 
its first occurrence it must have been written in extenso; and the surmise 
is confirmed by two facts: first, that the constituent, if thus equipped, 
would, with the rubrics contiguous to it, fill five-and-twenty @ lines and 
enable the office proper to begin at the head of a page ; secondly, that 
thus equipped it would, with the rubric next after it, fill one y page, the 
governing capitulum, as we have already found reason to believe was 
the case, being set on the page next before.’ 

We must at the proper moment endeavour to learn who it was that 
composed these three addresses, the last of which bears a resemblance 
to the instructions given by Leo the Great on the choice of candidates 
for the episcopate which is too close to be accidental.? We cannot 
but admire him ; for unqualified praise is due to the ‘scientia, pompa, 
proprietas’* of a style that, without detriment to those characteristics, 

? See summary of linear values on p. 232. 

+ The places in St Leo’s letters thus turned to account are too numerous for tran- 
scription ; but the reader will easily identify them on consulting Epp. 4, 5, 10, 14, 
41 and 167 (Migne S. L. 610 B, 611 A, 612 A, 615 A, 622 B, 634 A, 672 A, 673 B, 
815 A, 815 B, 1201 B). 

5’ I borrow this insuperably happy phrase from Sidonius Apollinaris, Ep. iii 14 
(Migne S. L. lviii 508 A). 
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could yet accommodate the balance and rhythm of perilously laboured 
periods to the number of lines which these must be made to fill if the 
ultimate whole were to satisfy the exigencies of a scrupulously artistic 
bibliography. Evidently that was his design ; as evidently the design 
was realized: for the synopsis of values which I am about to exhibit 
enables me to see that the first of the newly-inserted addresses was so 
economized in respect of length as that the text of the second, ‘Quoniam 
dilectissimi’ &c., should begin at the head of a 6 page (page x), and 
that this was so computed as to give a like distinction to the Consum- 
matio Presbyterit (page xiiii) and, after it (p. xvii), to what was no mere 
climax, no mere peroration preceded by a significant rhetorical pause, 
though certainly it was both of these, but a direct appeal and solemn 
challenge from speaker to listeners, calling on them to ratify by common 
acclamation a choice which otherwise had not been final. A distribu- 
tion of text such as this cannot have been accidental ; for nothing could 
be more felicitous than the appropriation of a new page to the opening 
scene of a fresh act in the drama. The transition from the sixteenth 
page to the seventeenth coincided with the brief but eventful interval 
in which the bishop-elect was conducted to the metropolitan, who, 
taking him by the hand and presenting him to the electors, resumed, 
‘Hunc ergo, dilectissimi fratres, testimonio boni operis electum dignis- 
simum sacerdotio consonantes laudibus clamate et dicite “ Dignus est”? 

In this I see the technical master-touch of the second @ redaction 
of our pontifical ; but we shall, I think, in due time find that even this 
was improved at the third 6 redaction, the document being then in 
such wise re-arranged as that the assistant deacon should turn a leaf 
of the volume during the moment or two that must elapse before the 
officiating prelate pronounced the critical ‘Hunc ergo dilectissimi 
fratres’. 

There are in the extant document three rubrical details the origin 
of which would seem to be referable to this, the second 6 redaction. 
When the editor introduced the three preliminary allocutions he seems 
to have retained what had previously been the governing capitula of 
the respective items, but to have’ adapted them to their new function 
of merely subordinate headings by prefixing a necessary qualification to 
each; thus turning ‘AD DIACONUM ORDINANDUM’ into ‘ Oratio ad 
diaconum ordinandum’, ‘AD PRESBYTEROS ORDINANDOS’ into ‘ Oratio 
ad presbyteros ordinandos’ and DE EPISCOPIS ORDINANDIS’ into ‘ Oratio 
et preces de episcopis ordinandis’. 

There are also textual peculiarities which this is the proper place for 
noticing. 

The Leonianum draft (Mur. i 421) assumes more than one candidate 
for the episcopate in its text of the ‘DS honorum omnium’ ; although, 
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probably for a ritual reason,’ singular inflexions characterize its Secreta 
and Hanc igitur, not the plural inflexions which would imply a plurality 
of candidates : and MS Vatican. Regin. 257 in its text of the third item 
of the present section resembles it Avo hoc, but with the exception that 
in one or two places the singular as well as the plural inflexion is given. 
But surely it would be cause for wonder that the very reviser who him- 
self introduced the two long addresses ‘ Seruanda est dilectissimi’ &c., 
and ‘ Dmjtotius scificationis’ &c., neither of which presupposes more 
than one candidate, should have been so inconsistent as to retain in 
the text of the ‘D3 honorum omnium’ plural inflexions indicative of 
several candidates, even if he had found them there. I cannot believe 
that so minutely careful a scholar as the author of the three preliminary 
allocutions would forgive himself such an inconsistency, and therefore 
venture to suggest (i) that at the first @ redaction, primarily and in the 
main a transcription of a strictly Roman book, the ‘DS honorum’ re- 
tained its plural inflexions, (ii) that at the second @ redaction these were 
replaced by their singular counterparts, which (iii) were retained at the 
next 6 redaction ; but (iv) that the first of the y scribes, or the editor 
for whom he worked—if indeed there was a responsible editor—rein- 
stated the plural forms for no better reason than that they served to 
distribute the prayer over as many as eighty-six lines, a value which 
exactly sufficed to make the section end on the last line of a page, at 
the same time (v) so far respecting his predecessor’s careful consistency 
and his own common sense as to superscribe the singular forms ; and 
(vi) that most of these have disappeared in the course of successive 
transcriptions. Hence it is that in the table of linear values I com- 
pute the number of letters in the ‘DS honorum’ as 2450 (eighty-eight 
6 lines) at 6, and 6,, but at 2497 (seventy-eight 8 lines, ninety of @, 
eighty-six of y) on the five other occasions. 

Again, in the Leonianum draft (Mur. i 424) the three constituents 
of the Consecratio Presbyteri—‘ Oremus dilectissimi’ &c., ‘ Exaudi nos 
diie’ &c., ‘Diie ste pater omp.’ &c.—assume, in contrast to their title, 
a plurality of candidates for the presbyterate: but in our document, 

! Then, as now, each of the newly consecrated bishops would seem, by the 
Roman rite, to have made his own offering of bread and wine. 

In this connexion let me call attention to the only ritually important difference 
between the Leonianum forms and ours in respect of such constituents as are common 
to the two documents. The Leonianum text of the Secreta is ‘Suscipe die quae- 
sumus munera famuli tui idl/ius et propitius’ &c. (Mur. i 421); ours is ‘ Suscipe 
diie munera quae tibi offerimus pro famulo tuo #/o et propitius’ &c. 

There is also a slight verbal difference between the two texts of the ‘ Hanc igitur’ ; 
the Leonianum being ‘ Hanc igitur... ut quod diuino munere consecutus est 
diuinis effectibus exsequatur. per’, whilst ours is ‘Hanc igitur. . ut quod diuino 
munere consecutus est tua in eo protectione firmetur. per’. Ours is, by my hypo- 
thesis, the later of the two. 
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while the ‘ Exaudi nos’ and the ‘ Diie sée’ assume only one candidate, 
the ‘Oremus dilectissimi’ is so inconsistently worded—‘ ut super hunc 
famulum tuum. .. ut quae suscipiunt . . . exsequantur ’—as very strongly 
to suggest the inference that at some early stage in the editorial develope- 
ment of the item that constituent and, in accordance with it, the other 
two as well must have assumed a plurality of candidates. Bearing in 
mind therefore, the peculiarities of inflexion in our third item which 
were just now examined, I think the most probable account of these 
in the second item to be (i) that the Roman precedent was followed in 
6, in respect of all three constituents, but (ii) that the compiler of 6, 
replaced inflexions implying plurality by their counterparts in the singular 
number, and (iii) that the contradiction which disfigures our text of the 
‘Oremus dilectissimi’ is the result of some later carelessness. Hence 
in my list the two sets of values 155, 187, and 1296 (forty-one £ lines, 
forty-seven of @) for 8 and 6,, but 153, 188, and 1287 (forty-six of 6,, 
forty-four of y) for 6,. 

It certainly is a remarkable coincidence that, just as plural inflexions 
would have given the ‘Ds honorum omnium’ too extended a text for 
the linear capability of our document at the second and third of the 
6 redactions postulated by my hypothesis, though not at the first, so 
at the second and third would a like difficulty have arisen had plural 
inflexions been retained in the ‘ Diie ste pater omp.’ of the form for the 
ordering of presbyters. To me the coincidence is reassuring: because 
it serves to corroborate my theory of a first @ redaction and of the con- 
stituents proper to it ; because it serves to prove that the reviser who 
“ey first assumed as normal the presence of only one candidate for priest- i 
hood and for episcopate was the editor to whom we are indebted for 
the three preliminary allocutions, for these assume but one Candidate ; i 
because it justifies my estimate of the scrupulously minute stichometrical 
skill for which I just now gave credit to the author of those addresses, 
for his ‘Quoniam dilectissimi’, preliminary to the second item, com- 
prises 1066 [= 38 x 28 + 2] letters, his ‘Seruanda est’ before the third 
item 1059 [= 38 x 28 — 5] letters, and his ‘ Hunc ergo dilectissimi’ 115 
[= 4x28+3]; because, regard had to these values, it justifies the 
opinion that the conclusion to his ‘ Dilectissimi fratres’, preliminary to 
the first, was properly worded and set forth in full, its value thus being 
558 [=20 x 28 — 2] letters, and because it seems to shed a gleam of light 
on one period in the external history of the document. 

The long constituent, ‘Dm totius sCificationis’ &c., which precedes 
the prayer of consecration in the last of the three items, except that in 
one place it has suffered at the hands of the copyists,’ is, as an example 


? In no instance would scribal corruption of the text be likely to make any great 
difference in its value as computed in terms of letters, In terms of lines there ' 


Page 


Page xxviii (xxxi) ends 


4=175 


Page xxiii ends 


Page xxiii ends 


2=125 


Page xiiii ends 


Page xi ends 
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of the academical style, entirely worthy to rank with the three pre- 
liminary allocutions. Like the ‘ Seruanda est dilectissimi fratres’, it is 
replete with instructions to be found in the letters of Leo the Great," 
and thus has a prima facie claim to be attributed to the same redaction 
with that address. When we compute the values of the several succes- 
sive issues of the whole pontifical in terms of sheets or membranes— 
that is to say, in terms of quadruples of pages—we shall find the attri- 
bution justified. 

Tue Tuirp 6 Repaction. I hope when discussing the fourth and 
fifth of the eight sections into which the extant document resolves itself 
to justify my attribution of the Ad Consummandum Diaconatus Officium 
(Mur. ii 666) to a redaction somewhat later than 6,, but by the same 
pen. Meanwhile, one or other of two corrections must be made in its 
first constituent. Either we must turn the ablatives in ‘qui in diaco- 
natus ministerio praeparatur leuitico’ into accusatives, thus correcting 
a Merovingian depravation; or we must elide ‘in’, making ‘ mini- 
sterio ... leuitico’ a dative governed by ‘ praeparatur’. Compare the 
‘ut... successor praeparatur ecclesiae’ in the third of the preliminary 
addresses. 

THE y Repactions. If the deviser of the first y scheme set the 
rubric Ovratio ad diaconos ordinandos at the foot of his sixth page 
the task that lay before him was to transcribe on | 22 x 21= |462, or 
perhaps 460, lines of the average capacity of 294 letters, material which 
had hitherto filled 471 lines of twenty-eight letters ; and, the space at 


might be none. In the present instance Mgr Duchesne’s very clever emendation 
makes a difference of only three letters, lowering 148 to 145. For ‘pastorali erga 
creditas sibi oues domini diligentiae eius semper se flagrantissimum adprobans. Te 
delictorum adigitur praefuturus ex omnibus electus ex omnibus uniuersis’ &c., he 
reads, ‘ pastorali erga creditas sibi oues domini diligentia eius semper se flagrantis- 
simum adprobans mandatorum,. Ut igitur praefuturus omnibus electus ex omnibus 
uniuersis ’ &c. (Ovigines p. 360). I think, however, that ‘ semper se flagrantissimum 
adprobans dilectorem’ would be much better than ‘ semper se flagrantissimum adpro- 
bans mandatorum’ ; for not only is ‘ dilectorem’ an exceedingly simple substitute 
for ‘ delictorum’, it yields an excellent sense and makes a pretty antithesis to the 
preceding ‘ diligentia eius’, But, even so, the adjective ‘ pastorali’ stands unsup- 
ported, I propose to insert ‘ cura’—‘ pastorali cura erga creditas sibi oues domini, 
diligentia eius '"—where ‘diligentia eius’ is synonymous with ‘ amore eius’—‘ semper 
se flagrantissimum adprobans dilectorem’ &c. The similarity of an uncial cuRA 
to an uncial ERGA would account for the omission of the former. 

I just now saw in the numerical values of the preliminary addresses what looked 
like proof of minute care taken by the compiler of @, to make each of them fill, as 
nearly as might be, an integral, not a mixed, number of lines, An inserted ‘ cura’ 
would give us, the final ‘per’ included, a total of [1419 = 51 x 28 — g] letters; 
where again we have an integral number of lines if, with the Vatican codex, we add 
to ‘per’ the unusual ‘ dominum nostrum ihcum’. 

1 See Epp. 5, 14, 41 (Migne S. L, liv 615 B, 673 A, 815 B). 
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his disposal thus being more than he needed, he seems to have resorted 
to the simple, if inartistic, expedient of minor rubrics, an expedient 
employed in years long passed away by successive editors of the Leonian 
Sacramentary. He could make the first and second items fill eleven 
pages, if only in two places he devoted a line to ‘ consecratio’, and in 
another place a line to ‘ Benedictio sequitur’. By inserting ‘ Collectio 
sequitur’ and ‘ Consecratio’ each of them on a line of its own, he could 
make the first half of the third item fill five pages; and, starting with 
the ‘DS honorum’ on a fresh page, he could by means of a ‘ Super 
oblata’ and an ‘ Item alia’ fill five more. 

It was, I suspect, the last of the long series of scribes that introduced 
the two rubrics ‘ tem alia’ and ‘ [tem benedictio’ into the second of the 
three forms, then making it conterminous with page xxi of the volume 
in order to devote a fresh page to the new rite of the Consecratio 
Manuum (Mur. ii 669). In the governing rubric of this insertion we 
have, though perhaps by clerical oscitancy, a singular inflexion in place 
of a plural—Consecratio Manus for Consecratio Manuum—a sub- 
jective consequence, it may be, of a silent ‘s’ in the plurals of the 
scribe’s vernacular ; and, in its first formula ‘Consecrentur manus és¢ae 
et scificentur per ¢s/am unctionem ’, an idiom of commonplace occurrence 
in mediaeval Latin; while the second formula is thus conceived : 
‘Unguantur manus istae sicut unxit samuel dauid ita unguantur et con- 
secrentur...in nomine... facientes imaginem sCae crucis’ &c. Other 
pieces of presumably inserted work as exceptional as this in idiom, in 
construction, or in both, are in store for us in the next two sections ; 
and, inasmuch as each of them represents a single page of y lineation, 
I attribute them, like this, certainly to a barbarous age, and presumably 
to either the penultimate or the last general redaction. 


Section III. THE DEDICATION OF VIRGINS AND OF WIDOWS. 


In my article on the Leonian Sacramentary (/. 7. S. vol. x p. 82) 
I found that, by a singular anomaly, its Ad Virgines Sacras is one line 
in excess of three 8 pages ; but, collating its text (Mur. i 444) of the 
prayer of dedication, ‘DS castorum corporum benignus habitator’ &c., 
with that exhibited by our document (7d. ii 674), I now perceive that 
the latter reads, in the first sentence, ‘ad experientiam bonorum’, not 
‘ad experientiam quorundam bonorum’ ; and, about the middle of the 
latter half, ‘ protectionis tuae munimen’, not ‘ protectionis tuae munimen 


” See list of linear values, page 232. 
? With this contrast the following conjunction of two idioms from the Conse- 


cratio Altaris, ‘Consecrare et scificare digneris die patenam hanc per istam 
unctionem’ &c. 
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et regimen’.' Thus, 2185 letters are reduced to 2167 (sixty-nine to 
sixty-eight B lines), with a result as follows :— 
Respice domine propitius &c. 116 4 
Deus castorum corporum &c.. 2167 68=75 B lines 

Now, whether or not, as is probable, ‘quorundam’ and ‘bonorum’ 
be tentative alternatives, one of which would have been out of place 
in a finally corrected text ; whether or not ‘munimen’ and ‘regimen’ 
be tentative alternatives ; whether or not, as again is probable, ‘honor’ 
and ‘gaudium’ in the last sentence * be tentative alternatives, the mere 
fact that the Leonianum text would not have been longer by a line than 
its due stichometrical value had it been identical with ours in having 
neither ‘quorundam’ nor ‘ et regimen’ raises a prejudice in favour of 
ours ; for it suggests the inference that ours is an editorially corrected 
and approved text, as against an uncorrected or discarded text in the 
other document. 

Again : the Leonianum, not far from the beginning,’ reads ‘Quando 
enim animus... legem naturae ... euinceret nisi tu hanc flammam 
clementer accenderes, tu hanc cupiditatem benignus aleres?’; and, 
about the middle,* ‘ut cum... super SCum coniugium initialis bene- 
dictio permaneret existerent tamen sublimiores animae quae in uiri ac 
mulieris copula fastidirent conubium concupiscerent sacramentum nec 
imitarentur [? nec hoc implicarentur| quod nuptiis agitur sed diligerent 
quod nuptiis praenotatur’; where ‘fastidirent conubium’ may be a 
suggested substitute for ‘concupiscerent sacramentum’. Be this as it 
may, ours is a very different text: ‘Quando enim animus... legem 
naturae . . . euinceret nisi tu per liberum arbitrium hunc amorem uirgi- 
nitatis clementer accenderes hanc cupiditatem in earum corde benignus 
aleres?’, and ‘ut cum ... super copulam tua benedictio permaneret 
existerent tamen sublimiores animae quae non hoc concupiscerent quod 
habet mortale coniugium sed hoc eligerent quod praemittit xpi eccle- 
siaeque sacramentum’. The two forms are stichometrically equivalent,’ 
but there is a material and unquestionable difference between them. 
That of the extant Leonianum is applicable to women who, after living 
in the state of wedlock, have been inspired with di/eclio for a life of con- 
tinence ; ours cannot be understood of any but of those who of their own 
free choice have made it their e/ecfio to realize in their own person the 
‘ perpetua uirginitas’ which in the Leonianum as well as in our docu- 
ment is the burden of the immediate context and the inspiring idea of 


1 At pp. 139: 27, 140: 18 in Dr Feltoe’s edition. 2 Tb. 140 : 27. 
139: 32. * Ib, 140:8. 
® Ours is only three letters in excess of the other. 
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all the other portions of the constituent. In other words: the Leonia- 
num phrasing of the two passages puts them out of focus with their 
immediate setting; ours does not. It is therefore unlikely that the 
extant Leonianum text should have been the earlier of the two, and 
impossible that it should be the finally authentic one of the two. Ours 
may be. Hence once more, as in the case of the ‘ DS honorum omnium ’, 
the value of the so-called Missale Francorum as a repertory of literary 
evidence. 

But for these differences, the two texts are identical until, as we 
approach the end of the prayer, the Leonianum reads (in 456 letters) 
‘ Sit in eis diie per donum sps tui prudens modestia sapiens benignitas’ 
&c., &c., &c.; while ours has ‘Sit in eis diie per donum sps tui prudens 
modestia et quod sunt professae custodiant scrutatori pectorum non 
corpore placiturae sed mente’ (115 letters). ‘Transeant in numerum 
sapientium puellarum’ &c., &c., &c. (336 letters). Now, I believe that 
our prayer ended originally at ‘sed mente’, and hope presently to 
justify that opinion in so far as concerns the editio princeps of our docu- 
ment. But, inasmuch as by the hypothesis the editio princeps of our 
document was the work of some Bishop of Rome, that hypothesis 
obliges me to infer that there may have been a moment in the history 
of the Leonianum at which there, as well as here, the last words of the 
prayer were ‘sed mente’, its last clause being identical with our ‘Sit 
in eis...sed mente’. If so, and if we are right in excluding ‘ quo- 
rundam’ and ‘et regimen’ as intrusive alternatives, we have a final 
Leonianum value of 2167 and before it a lower value of (2167—456+ 
115=)1826 letters. Will this inference bear the test of the 6 criterion? 
Again, the last paragraph of the Leonianum text has a change, ‘tu eis 
honor sis... in ieiunio cibus in infirmitate medicina ’, which, by reason 
of the sudden change of subject from a third person plural to a second 
person singular— famulae tuae’ to ‘tu ’—and the consequent dislocation 
of the construction, reads like an awkwardly inserted piece of ‘ padding’. 
It comprises 174 letters, so that its omission would reduce 2167 to 
1993. Will this value bear the test of the a criterion? Each of these 
questions must be answered in the affirmative; witness the following 
syllabus of values :— 


6 a B 
AD VIRGINES SACRAS . . . 3 3 
Respice domine propitius &c. 116 4 116 116 4 
Deus castorum corporum &c. 1826 66 1993 2167 68=75B lines 
Connecting rubric or explicit 2=756lines 2=75alines 


Thanks, therefore, to the information given us by the so-called 
Missale Francorum as to the inadmissibility of the readings ‘quorun- 


1 Feltoe 140: 22. 


| 
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dam’ and ‘et regimen’ in the Verona text of the ‘D5 castorum cor- 
porum’, we have it in our power to reconstruct, what otherwise were 
impossible, a stichometrically perfect last, or 8, redaction of the Ad 
Virgines Sacras of the Leonian Sacramentary as well as for the other 
sections of that document. Thanks, too, to the inferences it suggests 
as to the earlier history of the ‘DS castorum corporum’, we have it in 
our power, as for the other sections of the Leonian Sacramentary, so 
also for the Ad Virgines Sacras, to reconstruct first a 6, then an a, re- 
daction. : 

I. As to our own text of the ‘ D5 castorum corporum benignus habi- 
tator’, I believe it to be the resultant of no fewer than three successive 
enhancements of the primary text, ‘ DS castorum . . . sed mente’; that 
is to say, that it is derived thence by three descents, not by two; that 
each of these descents was, as already has been intimated and as indeed 
must be evident, in a line different from that discernible in the Leonia- 
num, a difference which may be of service in throwing light on the 
external history of the document; and, further, that these extended 
over a much longer space of time than the Leonian pedigree. 

As it now stands, it is worded thus :—‘ D§ castorum corporum. . . 
non corpore placiturae sed mente. (1) Transeant in numerum sapien- 
tium puellarum ut caelestem sponsum accensis lampadibus cum oleo 
praeparationis expectent nec [(3) turbatae improuisi regis aduentu 
secuturae cum lumine ut praecedentium choro iungantur occurrant nec] 
excludantur cum stultis. (2) Regalem ianuam cum sapientibus uirgi- 
nibus licenter introeant et in agni tui perpetuo comitatu probabiles 
mansura castitate permaneant. per.’ 

(1) The passage ‘Transeant in numerum ... cum stultis’, if we 
except the words which I include within square brackets, is written in 
the normal style and contains nothing to invite remark on critical 
grounds. But it certainly is noteworthy as introducing an entirely new 
subject ; for throughout the whole of the preceding context—that is to 
say, from the first words, ‘D5 castorum corporum benignus habitator’, 
to the last, ‘non corpore placiturae sed mente ’—there is no reference 
whatever to the parable of the wise and foolish virgins. Theologians 
will observe this fact with interest; and bibliographers will, I think, 
share with me the opinion that the addition I detect was made by some 
editor who wished by means of it, whether with or without other new 
material, to fill an integral number of pages of one or other of the three 
systems £, 6, y, but with preference for the second of these; for there 
does not seem to have been a second £ redaction, and the normal Latin 
in which the passage is written seems, so far at least as our document 
is concerned, to have fallen into desuetude before the period of the y 
transcriptions. 
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(2) To this ‘Transeant in numerum sapientium puellarum . , . nec 
excludantur cum stultis’, the next succeeding passage, ‘ Regalem ianuam 
. ++ permaneant’, exhibits striking contrasts. Now (i) the sapientes 
are not, as before, puel/ae but uirgines, a difference which might be 
allowed to pass without remark, were it not that, while the pue//ae of 
the ‘Transeant in numerum’ are the mere equivalent of our damse/s, 
uirgines is susceptible of equation with our zums, a smaller and irre- 
vocably dedicated class. Now (ii) the entrance is no ordinary door- 
way, but a vegalis ianua, the porte royale of some great abbey or the 
vegia* of ceremonial admission to the strict enclosure of a monastery 
of women. Now (iii) the personage expected is not, as in the parable, 
a personage to be escorted to his house and left there, but one in whose 
company the safientes hope to dwell perpetually, while (iv) he in his 
turn is now no longer a bridegroom but the Lamb of the apocalyptic 
vision. This kaleidoscopic phantasmagoria obliges us to regard the 
passage ‘ Regalem... permaneant’ as adventitious—and adventitious, 
it may be, by no slight chronological interval—to the sentence imme- 
diately before it. But though it is textually the last-placed passage of 
the prayer, I do not think that in respect of time it is its latest en- 
hancement ; for, like the Ad consummandum Diaconatus Officium in 
the preceding section, it has the contrasted characteristics of a good 
grammatical construction and a scarcely idiomatic phraseology, and 
may therefore claim chronological precedence of the ‘ turbatae improuisi 
. .. occurrant nec’ which so curiously disbalances the construction of 
the ‘Transeant in numerum’. If style may be our guide, its first 
appearance must be attributed either to the third @ redaction or to the 
first of the y triad. The stichometry of the section would seem to 
demand the latter of the two alternatives. 

(3) The chaotic ‘turbatae improuisi . .. occurrant nec’ differs from 
the context in which it is set by changing the coming personage from 
a bridegroom into a king who arrives @ 7improviste and by picturing 
two companies of safientes, a choir who go before and a light-bearing 
group who follow after, and whom it identifies with the postulants for 
admission. If style may be our guide, it cannot be earlier than the last 
general redaction. 

The four successive values thus obtained are 1831, 1958, 2076 and 


1 St Caesarius of Arles in his Rule, § 13, enjoins thus: ‘ lanua monasterii nun- 
quam extra basilicam cum uestra uoluntate uel cum uestro permissu fiat.’ Migne 
S.L. \xvii 1118 B. For regia in the sense of state gateway see Becket Memorials, 
Rolls edition, vii 17, 265, ‘Cum ego pauper et dolens tantae maiestatis regiam 
pulsaverim ’ and ‘regiam illam clementiae tuae pulsantes’, and delete the editorial 
footnote to the former passage. See also the ‘ad regias aedis sacrae’ of Gregory 
of Tours, H. F. iv § xiii (Migne S. L. Ixxi 279 A). 
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2164; but the first of these must, I think, be made to undergo a very 
slight reduction. 

For reasons presently to be explained, the prayer ‘ Respice diie pro- 
pitius’ &c., which survives as the first constituent of the Leonian Ad 
Virgines Sacras, and which, by my hypothesis, was the first constituent 
of the editio princeps of our own Benedictio super Virgines, was, by the 
same hypothesis, superseded at a comparatively early date by the prayer 
‘Omp. semp. dS adiuua’ &c., and we must conjecture as best we can as to 
whether it was so worded as to imply one or more than one postulant. 
The present text of our ‘DS castorum corporum’ implies more than 
one, and thus resembles our present text of the ‘Ds honorum omnium’ 
in the preceding section ; but we are not therefore to infer that its text 
in the editio princeps did not imply only one. On the contrary, since 
the bidding-prayer, ‘Castum di ueri cultum’ &c., which is its proper 
companion, which must have been introduced by the compiler of the 
editio princeps, and for altering the text of which there were no such 
motives as evidently would be operative in the ‘ D3 castorum corporum’ 
itself from the moment that this was freighted with allusive references 
to the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, our safer alternative is to 
assume that at the time of the editio princeps it contemplated the presence 
of but one postulant, and therefore that the number of its letters then 
was not, as with the existing plural inflexions it would have been, 1831, 
but 1817... Hence it is that in my synopsis of values I reduce 1831 to 
1817 for the first computation of the prayer, but make no such deduction 
for the others. Similarly, I give the ‘ Respice’ 115 letters, not 116. 

II. The constituent ‘DS qui annam’ &c. (Mur. ii 676) dedicates to 
the ascetical life a matron, member of a class by no means infrequent 
in Gaul in the fifth and sixth centuries, women who, while still in the 
estate of legitimate or merely nominal wedlock, chose to practise the 
austerities of a sanctified widowhood. The opening sentence as far, 
inclusively, as the words ‘noctibus ac diebus orationes ieiuniaque 
miscentibus ’—provided only that for miscentibus we read misceret—is 
irreprehensible ; so too is the clause ‘et tribue ut haec famula tua’ 
&c., of the antepenultimate sentence, and all that thenceforward follows. 
Nay, more; if we strike out the e¢ before ¢ridue,.the latter passage 
not only coalesces with the former, but with it constitutes a prayer 
which for purity of idiom and grace of style deserves to take rank with 
the ‘Omp. semp. dS adiuua’ of the Benedictio super Virgines and with 
the ‘Consolare diie’ of the present item. But the text intervening 
between the two passages is in striking contrast to them. Make what 


1 In the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary (Mur. i 629) only one postulant is 
assumed. Sce also Mur. ii 184, 452. 
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allowance we may for scribal depravation, nothing can convert it into 
the work of one to whom the Latin language was a classic. We thus 
have two values for the ‘Ds qui annam’: one referable for literary 
reasons, and also, as we shall, I hope, see in due course, for historical 
reasons, to the second @ redaction ; the other referable to the second 
general y redaction rather than the first, because we have not as yet 
found reason to believe that this comprised editorial work in a style 
later than the academical. The two values are 623 (twenty-three 6 lines) 
and 1373 (forty-seven + lines). 

The foregoing inferences assumed as reasonable and probable, we 
find ourselves in possession of material which almost automatically 
resolves itself into six successive systems of bibliographical collocation : 
the first on three 8 pages ; the second and third on four and six 6 pages, 
respectively ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth on seven, nine, and ten y pages. 

The table of values on the next page will, I trust, be of service in 
elucidating my theory of the developement of the present section. 

Tue 8 Repaction. As to the editio princeps, the B redaction, there 
remains nothing to say; unless it be to observe—while reminding the 
reader that there is neither Leonian authority nor Leonian precedent for 
our introductory constituent, ‘Omp. semp. dS’ &c.—that material having 
the stichometrical value of our bidding-prayer, ‘Castum ueri di cultum’ 
&c., would be needed in order to make good the ‘ shrinkage’ consequent 
on the transference of the long ‘Ds castorum corporum benignus habi- 
tator...non corpore placiturae [altered to “placitura”| sed mente’ 
from its first Leonianum home on @ pages ' to pages of capacity. 

Tue First 6 Repaction. But since, when the item thus amplified 
was in course of time re-transferred to 6 pages, it necessarily required 
more than three of these, but fell considerably short of four, opportunity 
was then taken to provide for the dedication of widows to the ascetical 
life, by introducing in their behoof, under the title of Benedictio Viduae 
quae fuerit Castitatem professa—or perhaps merely Benedictio Viduae— 
the prayer ‘Die dS uirtutum’ &c. This addition and the capitulum 
of the next section completed the equipment of a fourth page. 

THE SEconp 6 Repaction. The next advance in the evolution of 
the section was cleverly made.? The ‘ Die d5 uirtutum’ of the Bene- 
dictio Viduae was lowered to the grade of an a/ia, and before it was set 
a new prayer, ‘Consolare diie’ &c., so contrived as that the two should 
fill the whole of a page. But, since this ‘Consolare diie’ declared the 
estate of widowhood to be, if faithfully kept, a guarantee of the sixty- 
fold* reward promised in the Gospel, congruity required in the Bene- 

1 See above, p. 237. 
2 The reader will here oblige me by consulting the table of linear values. 
«Qui possit . .. sexagesimum gradum percipere.’ 
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dictio super Virgines an analogous composition the burden of which 
should be the hundredfold recompense’ appropriated, from the days 
at least of St Jerome, by common consent of western theologians to 
final perseverance in holy virginity. Hence the ‘Omp. semp. d5 
adiuua’, a prayer of loftier scope and higher ideal than the ‘ Respice 
die’, which it therefore ousted. Inasmuch, however, as this nett addition 
of [11—4 =] seven pages was insufficient to carry on the ‘ DS castorum 
corporum ’, even with plural inflexions instead of singular, to the penul- 
timate line of a page, the latter prayer was, by means of the added 
‘Transeant in numerum ... expectent nec excludantur cum stultis’, 
so amplified as to attain that object. To complete the triad of evan- 
gelical references, twenty-three lines of page xxviiii—page xxx at the third 
@ redaction—were devoted to the ‘Ds qui annam’ with its first value 
of 623 letters. This had for its burden the thirtyfold? fruit which 
widows in the secondary sense of the term were to expect as their 
reward. Proof of the correctness of this attribution is, I venture to 
think, afforded by the fact that the section was now technically perfect 
as well as dogmatically homogeneous and complete. To each of the 
three classes of women an integral number of pages was now allotted. 

Tue First y Repaction. There is no need to say that this very 
careful distribution was disastrously confounded on the transference 
of the section to pages of y capacity ; but, as the material in hand did 
not suffice to fill seven of these, the ‘D5 castorum corporum’ received 
a second augmentation in the picturesque and theologically significant 
sentence ‘ Regalem ianuam . .. introeant et in agni tui perpetuo comi- 
tatu... . permaneant’. 

THE SECOND AND THIRD y Repactions. The fa//ium which is the 
subject-matter of the formula of investiture, ‘ Accipe puella’ &c. (Mur. 
ii 675), was a token of irrevocable dedication to a life of religious 
virginity ; and its employment with that specific symbolism would seem 
to date, in at least the Frankish kingdom, from the latter half of the 
sixth century.’ Subjoined to that formula is a blessing which is in 
equally remarkable contrast to the preceding ‘DS castorum corporum’ 
on the one hand and to the subsequent ‘ Benedicat te dS’ on the other. 
The ‘Ds castorum corporum’ discerns in religious virginity a shadow 
of the mystical union of the Church with her Divine Lord, and makes 
none but an oblique and suggestive reference to her whose Son He 
was—‘qui sic perpetuae uirginitatis est sponsus quemadmodum per- 
petuae uirginitatis est filius’. The benediction embodied in the ‘Accipe 


1¢Ut...centenarium munus .. . accipiat.’ 

2 ¢Ut... fructum tricesimum sortiatur.’ 

5 I believe that the earliest extant mention of the nun’s pallium is by experts 
held to be that contained in Canon 20 of the Second Council of Tours in a.p. 567. 
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puella’’ mentions by name ‘St Mary the Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ and exhibits her as the exemplar of a ‘whole and spotless 
virginity’. But in the ‘ Benedicat te dS’ she is depicted as patroness 
of the nun’s cowl, if not as actually clothed in it—‘ ut maneas.. . sub 
uestimento scae mariae’. The three constituents—‘ Ds castorum cor- 
porum ’, ‘ Accipe puella pallium’, ‘Benedicat te dS3’—would therefore 
seem to be separated from each other as distinctly, if not as widely, in 
the order of time as the third is severed from the second in respect of 
theological accuracy and artistic propriety ; so that I have no hesitation 
in assigning the third to the last of the y redactions and the second to 
the previous recension, ,. 

To the last redaction I assign, besides the ‘ Benedicat te’, the formulae 
of investiture for widows in the proper and in the secondary sense of 
the word—‘Visibilium et inuisibilium’ &c., and ‘Inlumina quaesumus’ 
&c., not only because in the order of thought they are later than the 
‘Accipe puella pallium’ of y,, but because the first of them contains, 
in the words ‘desuper gratia tua inrigante’, what is perhaps the earliest 
of surviving documentary evidences to the comparatively late usage of 
the sprinkling with hallowed water of apparel devoted to a sacred use,’ 
and also because its ‘ut benedicere et sCificare facias’ must have been 
written by a Frankish pen, or by a pen influenced by Frankish modes 
of expression, for its idiom is not Latin but French—‘ que tu faisses bénir 
et sanctifier’.* 

I have already assigned to y, the ‘nec turbatae . .. occurrant’ clause ‘ 
in three lines of characteristically Merovingian Latin thrust into the 
‘DS castorum corporum’; and it is by no means unlikely that its 
length was so devised as to make the phrase ‘ Accipe . . . infernorum’ 
coincide with the end of a page. But, however this may be, that clause 
together with the three consecutive paragraphs which, with their rubrics, 
form a connecting bond between the two items of the present section, 
conspire to yield a total of ten pages, as against the nine pages of my 
second y redaction. 


1 It begins with the words ‘ Benedicat te conditor caeli et terrae’. 

2 Let us remember that it is our document which, in the preceding section 
(Mur. ii 669), contains the oldest explicit mention as yet extant of the use of 
chrism at ordinations. See scheme ¥, in list of values on p. 232 supra. 

5 A still more interesting example of transitional Latin occurs in the so-called 
Missale Gothicum, where, on the Feast of the Decollation of the Baptist (Mur. ii 625), 
we have not only a Spanish idiom but a Spanish word as well— sub trina invoca- 
tione estan dicentes', estan diciendo. 1 accept estan as authentic, pace Mabillon, 
who turns it into cantant. 

* See above, p. 239. 
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Section IV. THe ConsecraTIO ALTARIS. 


1. There can be no doubt that at some period in the history of 
our document the Consecratio Altaris ended with the long prayer 
rubricated Ad omnia (Mur. ii 679); for this is of the nature of a final 
and comprehensive summary, and by implication excludes, as later than 
itself, the two constituents—with their rubric ‘ Praefatio chrismalis’— 
which now follow it. But on careful scrutiny we note that the prayer 
has, in its latter half, a marvellous and intolerable ‘ut diximus’ (nine 
letters), inserted parenthetically ; and, at its close, the words ‘quibus 
inter nos et aeternam unitatem in superno meatu sine fine constare 
credimus’ (70 letters), words which, while they have no nexus with the 
preceding context, are both unintelligible and devoid of construction. 
These two batches of text must therefore be distinguished from the 
remainder of the constituent ; for this, though verbose and loosely com- 
posed, has a clearly discernible grammatical framework and allows us 
to know what it means. I believe them to have been introduced 
between the first and last of the y redactions in order that, together 
with the evidently supplementary Praefatio Chrismalis and other 
material, presently to be determined, they might give the section its 
present value of six y pages. 

2. That material I believe to be the directive rubric ‘ Ponis super 
cornua altaris’ &c.; partly because it severs the bidding-prayer, ‘ Di 
patris’ &c., from its proper heading; partly because the only other 
directive rubrics in the document would seem to be of late insertion ; 
partly because the materialism’ of its ‘offeres incensum super altare 
odorem suauissimum dio’—like that of the last two constituents, one of 
which describes the ciborium as a bier, while the other calls it a sepulchre 
—betokens, for ethical reasons, a comparatively recent date ; and, more 
especially, because its value, if added to that of the presumable addifa- 


menta just notified, yields a total which has the value of one y page: 
thus— 


1 For a similar, if exaggerated, instance compare the following passage from the 
Immolatio missae—i.e. the Preface—of the Mass for St Laurence in the ‘ Missale 
Gothicum seu Gothicogallicanum’, as Mabillon styles it (Mur. ii 628): ‘ Strident 
membra uiuentia super craticulam imposita; et prunis saeuientibus anhelantes 
(? ‘anhelantis’] incensum suum in modum thymiamatis diuinis naribus exhibent 
odorem.’ 

This reminds me that, when preparing my article on the Leonianum (J. 7. S. vol. 
x p. 65) for the press, I overlooked a memorandum of my own calling attention to 
the resemblance of the foregoing passage to the addition which I conceive Pope 
Hilarus to have made to the first text of the Preface of Leon. XXI xi. The com- 
piler of the ‘ Gothic’ Mass for St Laurence may have got his facts, or supposed 
facts, from the Leonianum ; but men like Leo the Great and Hilarus would have 
shuddered at his ‘ diuinis naribus exhibent odorem ’. 
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Ponis super cornua altaris &c. . 149 letters= 5 y lines 
Dignare domine deus &c. . . (27-25=]2,, » 
Oremus fratres cariseimi “ke. » = 
Omnuipotens deus trinitas. . . 186 


Total 21 + lines 


In the subjoined table the fourth and fifth columns of linear values 
shew that if we assume the directive ‘ Ponis super cornua’ &c., to be 
proper to one or other of the y schemes, the brief, pithy, and compre- 
hensive paragraph, ‘ Fiant omnia ista protectione tua tuta atque defensa 
potens diie uasa’, may have occupied the last two lines of a @ page; 
while the sixth column shews that if we assume the directive Ponis 
super cornua &c., the material imported into the ‘Dignare diie d8’, 
and the whole of the Praefatio Chrismalis to be still absent from the 
document, there not only remains material of the value of precisely five 
y pages, but that this resolves itself at a logical division of the subject 
into two parts, one equivalent to three such pages and the other to two. 
In proportion, therefore, to the unlikelihood that results like these 
should be fortuitous is the likelihood that those details were inserted 
after the first » redaction, but, regard had to their merely unacademical, 
but not decadent, Latin, before the third. 

3. The paragraph, ‘ Fiant omnia ista protectione tua tuta atque defensa 
potens diie uasa’,’ which my reconstruction places at the foot of a 
6 page, is not only isolated, comprehensive, and so singularly brief and 
pithy as for that reason, if for none other, to attract the attention of any 
careful student of the document; it, curiously enough, consists of 
fifty-nine letters, and then looks as if it had of set purpose been so com- 
posed as to turn to the best possible account two lines which once had 
carried an explicit now no longer needed. I mention this peculiarity at 
once, because I believe it to indicate a cardinal fact in the history of 
our document, and shall revert to it on the first relevant occasion ; for 
our more immediate concern is, if possible, to ascertain and determine 
the nuclear scheme of the item. 

4. The Ioannes Diaconus whose letter to Senarius has already been 
noticed says in that document that in his day it was a-traditional custom 
of the Roman Church to consecrate seven altars on Holy Saturday: 
‘Quod de septem altaribus quae in urbe Roma sabbato paschae moris 
est consecrari, hoc dico quia maiores nostri. . . Illud tamen firma mente 
custodio quod non a maioribus tradita custodiret ecclesia nisi certa sui 


It may be worthy of special remark that in the Gothicogallicanum (Mabillon, 
222 and 249) there are two parallels to this conjunction of tuta and defensa; 
‘tuti atque defensi’ on St Andrew’s Day, ‘tutam defensamque’ on Easter Eve 
(Muratori, ii 559 and 592; Migne, Ixxii 253 B and 276 A). 
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ratio poposcisset.’ After dwelling at some length and with no slight 
emphasis on the antiquity of the custom, and thus giving us to under- 
stand that it must have existed long before the age of Leo the Great, he 
turns to another subject: ‘Quod autem quaesisti cur in sacratissimum 
calicem lac mittatur ac mel, et paschae sabbato cum sacrificiis offeratur, 
illud in causa est quia scriptum est in ueteri testamento .. . “ Intro- 
ducam uos in terram repromissionis, terram fluentem lac et mel”.’* 

Now, since the surviving fragment of the Leonianum provides (Mur. 
i 318) for the blessing of milk and honey on Whitsun Eve, we may 
reasonably infer that if its missing portion ever comes to light this will 
be found to provide for the paschal blessing as well, and also to have 
at least one form for the blessing of the seven altars, which form will be 
seen to correspond to one or other of the three standards of pagination, 
6, a, B. 

Instructed, therefore, as we now are concerning the relation which 
the editio princeps of the forms of ordination in our second section bore 
to the corresponding forms extant in the surviving portion of the Leo- 
nianum, we thus have an exceedingly strong presumption that the editio 
princeps of our Consecratio Altaris was substantially identical with some 
one item of those provided for Holy Saturday in the unhappily lost 
portion of that document: but, inasmuch as the ceremonial use of 
incense was not practised in the Roman Church as early as the fifth 
century, and since it is morally certain that holy water was as little 
used then in the dedication of altars? as it was at a much later date in 
the dedication of churches, we must not assume that any such item 
made even a suggestive reference to either incensation or aspersion. 

1 Migne S. L. lix 405 A. 

2 The well-known letter of Pope Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga (a.p. 538) is 
explicit as to this: ‘ De fabrica uero cuiuslibet ecclesiae, si diruta fuerit, et si in eo 
loco consecrationis solemnitas debeat iterari in quo sanctuaria [i.e. relics] non 
fuerint, nihil iudicamus officere si per eam minime aqua exorcizata iactetur ; quia 
consecrationem cuiuslibet ecclesiae in qua sanctuaria non ponuntur celebritatem 
tantum scimus esse Missarum. Et ideo si qua sanctorum basilica a fundamentis 


etiam fuerit innouata, sine ulla dubitatione cum in ea missarum fuerit celebrata 
solemnitas totius sanctificatio consecrationis impletur.’ 

The words ‘ ecclesiae uel’ in our first constituent look like an intrusive addition. 
Neither their presence nor their absence affects the older theory here laid down by 
Pope Vigilius that a church receives its dedication ipso facto from the first celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries at its altar, but I suspect them to have been added at 
a period, perhaps that of y,, when the newer theory was in course of evolution. 
That the older theory prevailed in, at least, some parts of Gaul late in the sixth 
century is evident from what St Gregory of Tours (Gloria Confessorum § 116) says 
of the cellula in which St Radegund was buried, and of a church at Tours (Vitae 
Patrum viii 8), both of them consecrated by himself; as also of an oratory erected 
by Abbot Senoch in memory of St Martin (1b. xv 1). The references in Migne S.L. 
are Ixxi 906 B, 1047 C, and 1071 B,C. 
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Hence it follows that, if we are to subject our ‘Di patris omptis’ and 
our ‘D§ omp. in cuius honorem’ to a stichometrical test—for, manifestly, 
these two constituents, if any, are of the Roman nucleus postulated by 
the hypothesis—we shall in all probability be well advised if we assume 
the phrase ‘ spali placatus incenso’ (twenty letters) to have had no place 
in the former and ‘et Sps sci tui semper rore perfusa’ (twenty-eight 
letters) to have had no place in the latter. 

This borne in mind, I observe, what the reader will see on con- 
sulting the syllabus of values, that, to fill to their utmost capacity in the 
first instance, the penultimate page of a 8 quire—for, by the hypothesis 
the nucleus of the present section was the last item of a carefully com- 
posed pontifical enshrined in a libellus executed with the minute skill 
which befitted an altar-book intended for the use of an officiating pre- 
late—and, in the second, the penultimate page of a quinion of 6 pagina- 
tion, we want in the one case text equivalent to twenty B lines, two 
more being reserved for an explicit, and, in the other, besides two lines 
similarly reserved, text equivalent to twenty-three 6 lines; and I note 
with more pleasure than surprise that, if only we exclude from com- 
putation the two phrases ‘spali placatus incenso’ and ‘et spS sCi tui 
semper rore perfusa’ from the ‘ Di patris omptis’ and the ‘ Ds in cuius 
honorem’, thus lowering 323 letters to 303 and 344 to 316, we have 
precisely the values needed. 

4. But, on the other hand, if, when we reach the second @ redaction, 
we are careful to remember that by the hypothesis this, like the second 
6 redaction of the forms for ordering deacons, priests and bishops, was 
executed in Gaul, where incensation’ and aspersion were widely, if not 
universally, practised in the latter half of the fifth century; and if, 
thus remembering, we assume that the constituents ‘Creator et conser- 
uator’ &c., and ‘ Diie dS omp sicut ab initio’ &c., were now introduced 
into the item and, further, that the phrases ‘ spali placatus incenso’ and 
‘et Sps sci tui semper rore perfusa’ were now incorporated into the ‘ Di 
patris omptis’ and the ‘DS in cuius honorem’, we have, together with 
an explicit on two lines, precisely what is needed to make the first 
instalment of our document fill a libellus of two 6 quires to the very last 
line of its penultimate page, just as it had similarly filled a single 8 quire 
in the first instance and a libellus of five membranes at the first 6 
redaction. 


? Sidonius Apollinaris (Epp. viii 14) writes, in or about the year 473, to Principius, 
Bishop of Soissons, ‘ Uos uero tacturi paginam altaris, nihil, ut audio, offertis ignis 
alieni ; sed, comitantibus uictimis caritatis castitatisque, fragrantissimum incensum 
turibulis cordis adoletis’. Whether read by itself or read in the light of its context, 
this passage seems to prove that though Principius did not burn incense at Soissons, 
his correspondent at Clermont did. (Migne S. L. lviii 612 B.) 
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5. (1) Between the formula ‘Fiant omnia ista’ &c., final and con- 
clusive at redaction 6,, and the Ad omnia ‘ Dignare diie dS omp.’ &c., 
final and conclusive at y,, there are four constituents which invite 
notice. Of these the address ‘Consecramus et scificamus’ is irregular, 
for, though it serves asa bidding-prayer, it does not begin with the 
customary ‘ Oremus dilectissimi’; while the ‘Consecrare’ &c. is sugges- 
tive of a new literary era, for it contains the low-Latin form ‘ per istam 
unctionem’ in the sense of ‘ per hanc unctionem’. We must therefore 
be careful not to assume that the group is part of the third 6 text. 

(2) No doubt, they play their part spontaneously enough in y,, where 
they help to give the section its value of five pages ; but they would not 
do this were it not for the two minor rubrics Jtem alia and Jtem 
collectio, both of which are intrusive and both of which, even if they 
were not intrusive, are ridiculously inaccurate. We must therefore be 
careful to abstain from assuming that they had not been brought into 
the document before the first + redaction. 

But, if we eliminate the offending rubrics, there remains enough to 
fill precisely one @ page. Although, therefore, I cannot at the present 
moment divine its bibliographical raison @étre, I attribute the group to 
a review intermediate between 6, and y,, to which I assign the symbol 
‘6, bis’; for the two facts just noted give us reason to suspect that in 
the course of the 6, period the volume must have been unbound and 
taken to pieces in order that, the first and second quires (pp. i-xxxii) 
remaining untouched, the next following fasciculi might be retranscribed 
and new work incorporated into them. Our analysis must be continued 
with this possibility borne carefully in mind as, at least, a working 
hypothesis. 


MarTIN RULE. 
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THE LAMBETH ARTICLES. 
I 


ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT’S JUDGEMENT IN THE BARRETT CASE. 


ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT gave his sanction to the Lambeth Articles 
hoping thus to close a controversy which had arisen in the University 
of Cambridge. The subject of dispute was divine predestination. 
William Barrett, a young fellow of Caius College, in a concio ad clerum 
preached in St Mary’s Church on April 29, 1695, disputed certain 
positions of what is commonly called the Calvinistic creed. He main- 
tained’: 

(1) Neminem in hoc fragili mundo tanta firmitate esse suffultum, 
saltem certitudine fidei, i.e. nisi per revelationem, ut de salute sua 
debeat esse securus. 

(2) Petri fidem deficere non potuisse: at aliorum posse. Nam pro 
fide singulorum non oravit Dominus. 

(3) Quoad finalem perseverantiam, superbam esse illam securitatem 
de futuro, eoque natura sua contingenti, cuius generis est uniuscuius- 
que hominis perseverantia ; neque tantum superbam, sed impiissimam. 

(4) In fide nullam esse distinctionem, sed in credentibus. 

(5) Remissionem peccatorum esse articulum fidei, sed non specialem, 
nec huius, nec illius. Nec posse, nec debere quenquam vere fidelem 
certo credere peccata sua esse sibi remissa. 

(6) Quod ad eos attinet qui non servantur, peccatum esse veram, 
propriam, et primam causam reprobationis. 

For maintaining these assertions Barrett was convented before the 
Vice-chancellor and the heads of colleges, and a retractation was 
imposed upon him, which he read in St Mary’s Church on May 10.? 

He was made to say :— 

(1) Fide iustificatos pacem habere erga Deum, i. e. reconciliationem 
cum Deo, et per fidem in illo gratia stare. Ergo debere eos de salute 
sua, fidei ipsius certitudine, certos esse et securos. 

(2) Pro singulorum fide Christum orasse ; et illius Christi precationis 
efficacia ita esse singulos vere credentes suffultos, ut eorum fides nequeat 
deficere. 

(3) Fidem veram et iustificantem, qua fideles arctissime Christo 
uniuntur, ita esse fixam et de futuro etiam certam, ut nunquam possit 
ullis tentationibus carnis, mundi, aut ipsius diaboli, e fidelium animis 

1 Strype Life of Whitgift ii 282. Ed. Oxford, 1832. In (4) he perhaps means 
to say, that in some men their faith, however genuine, will prove only temporary ; 


but his meaning is sifted later. 
2 Ib. iii 317. 
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radicitus evelli. Adeo ut, qui hanc semel habet, semper sit habiturus. 
Eius enim fidei iustificantis beneficio, Christus in nobis habitat, et nos 
in Christo. Ergo non potest non et augeri (Christo in nobis indies 
crescente) et ad finem usque (quia Deus constantiam largitur) per- 
severare. 

(4) Fidem temporariam (quae idcirco ficta est, teste Bernardo, quia 
temporaria) non mensura et gradibus, sed reipsa distingui, et differri 
a fide illa salutifera, qua peccatores Christum apprehendentes coram 
Deo in aeternum iustificantur: praeterea Iacobum facere mentionem 
fidei mortuae ii 26], et Paulum, fer dilectionem operantis (Gal. v 6}. 

(5) Unumquemque vere fidelem, hoc articulo fidei (sc. Credo remis- 
sionem peccatorum) teneri, certo credere sua ipsius peccata particularia 
esse sibi gratuito remissa. Nec tamen hinc sequi petitionem illam 
orationis Domini (viz. Remitte nobis debita nostra) esse supervacaneam. 
In illa enim petitione petimus fidei tum donum, tum incrementum. 

(6) Reprobationem impiorum esse ab aeterno, et illud Augustini 
esse verissimum, viz. Si peccatum esset causa reprobationis, tum nullus 
eligeretur. 

It would seem that in reading the retractation Barrett conveyed the 
impression to his auditors that he was not withdrawing the opinions he 
had expressed in his sermon. At any rate he did not satisfy the Heads 
of Houses. They convented him again, and were minded apparently, 
if it were possible, to expel him from the University. Something of 
what was doing, through Barrett, probably, who certainly appealed to 
him against the Vice-chancellor and Heads, reached Whitgift, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was armed with such authority as his 
royal mistress had been able to confer upon him. ‘The retractation and 
possibly Barrett’s sermon came into Whitgift’s hands. He submitted 
the retractation apparently to Hadrian Saravia ; and, whether for further 
satisfaction or for some unknown reason, he submitted the first article 
of it to Lancelot Andrewes also. Saravia gave in his criticism to this 
effect. 

Barrett was right in denying that any one might feel ‘securus de 
salute sua’. A man might be ‘certus de salute’ as long as he believed, 
but it behoved him to be solicitous, as well of the argument of faith, as 
of perseverance. 

Again, Barrett was right in asserting there was no difference in faith, 
if he meant to say that the temporary faith of some did nothing differ 
from justifying faith. If, however, he meant that no temporary faith 
differed from justifying faith he was wrong. Some temporary faiths are 
feigned and some are not. 

Not all vere credentes were ‘suffulti, ut eorum fides nequeat de- 

! Strype, iii 321 and ii 241. 
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ficere’, but only the elect ; and no man had the right to assume that 
he was one of the elect. 

Barrett was right in asserting that sin was the true, proper, and first 
cause of reprobation, and the Heads of Houses were wrong in making 
him retract the assertion. 

Andrewes gave his opinion to this effect ': 

Barrett ought not to have been made to say, ‘ fide iustificatos debere 
de salute sua certos esse et securos’ ; for he had never denied that they 
were cerfos, nor any sane man before him. 

In making him say they were securos his judges had censured 
St Leo, ‘Nemo est tanta firmitate suffultus ut de stabilitate sua debeat 
esse securus’ (Serm. v. De quadr. 3). 

To have peace with God, or to be in a state of grace, is not to be 
‘securus de salute sua’. The scriptures nowhere urge security ; rather 
they take the word in evil part (‘eam vocem malam in partem accipiunt’). 
Security drives away not only doubt, but solicitude (cura) also. It does 
not belong to this life, but to the life to come... We ought not to 
depart from the accepted vocabulary of the Church. (Here he quotes 
the Fathers at length.) 

Such were the opinions of the Archbishop’s advisers. They were 
predestinarians, of course, but they rejected the doctrine of absolute 
predestination. The cause of reprobation was God’s prescience of sin. 
A justifying faith was no absolute promise of any future state. From 
them we pass to the Archbishop himself. 

On June 8 Whitgift sent Dr Clayton from Lambeth with an expostula- 
tion to be delivered to the Vice-chancellor and the Heads of Houses 
by word of mouth.? Clayton was to tell them that in the Archbishop’s 
opinion ‘in some points of Barrett’s retractation they had made him 
affirm that which was contrary to the doctrine holden and expressed by 
many sound and learned divines in the Church of England, and in 
other Churches likewise, men of best account: and that which for his 
part he thought to be false and contrary to the Scriptures. For the 
Scriptures were plain, that God by His absolute will did not hate and 
reject any man, without an eye to his sin. There might be impiety in 
believing the one ; there could be none in believing the other. Neither 
was it contrary to any article of religion, established by authority in 
this Church of England, but rather agreeable thereunto.’ 

Likewise to affirm, ‘neminem debere esse securum de salute’, to 
what article of religion, established in this Church of England it was 
contrary, he saw not: seeing security was never taken in good part: 
neither did the Scripture so use it. And what impiety was it to affirm 
that a man ought to be certus de salute, but not securus? 

1 Articuli Lambethani, London 1651, p. 21. 2 Strype, ii 238. 
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To say also that credentium fides, or ‘electorum fides, potest de- 
ficere totaliter, sed non finaliter’, he asked again, to what article of 
religion, established in this Church, was it contrary? It was a matter 
disputable, and wherein learned men did and might dissent without 
impiety. 

‘In fide nullam esse distinctionem, sed in credentibus,’ he took 
to be an error, but yet without compass of their authority ; having no 
article directly against it: and an error of that nature that might be 
solved by distinction; worthy of reprehension, not of recantation, for 
anything he could yet understand. 

‘Remissionem peccatorum esse articulum fidei, sed non specialem, 
nec huius, nec ullius,’ was likewise untrue; and that if Barrett had in 
that manner and sort affirmed it, he shewed therein his ignorance. 
Wherein he should have been better instructed, and in more Christian 
manner. 

The Archbishop added further that ‘the doctrine of the Church of 
England did in no respect depend upon Calvin and the Calvinists’. 

We learn then from Whitgift himself that he rejected the doctrine of 
irrespective reprobation on which the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion is founded. Further, he rules out, as Saravia and Andrewes 
had done, the words securus and securitas. No man may be securus, 
a word which looks to the future, of the remission of his sins, of his 
perseverance in faith and holiness, or of his final salvation. He may 
be certus, a word which relates only to the present, and Barrett him- 
self apparently, either in his sermon or in a communication to the 
Archbishop, had admitted the word. Of the faith of the fide iustifi- 
catus the archbishop says nothing, and that, no doubt, because Barrett, 
as a matter of fact, had not used the term in his sermon. The faith 
of the elect could not, of course, fail fimaditer; and this apparently 
Barrett had asserted. The Archbishop seems to assert that the 
faith of credentes cannot fail finally; but he is plainly speaking of 
those whom God knows as credentes; he is not identifying the fide 
iustificatus with the elect, as the Cambridge authorities would have 
had him do. When he says that ‘in fide nullam esse distinctionem, 
sed in credentibus’ is an error of that nature that might be solved by 
distinction, he is apparently repeating what Saravia had said, that some 
temporary faiths are feigned and some are not. Wherein Barrett’s 
error lay in denying that remission of sins was special, of this man or 
that, he does not say. To his opinion on that point we shall come 
later on. 

It was long before the Archbishop could bring the Heads of Houses 
to submit their case against Barrett to his decision. Meanwhile he 
empowered Whitaker, Regius Professor of Divinity, and himself a 
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‘Calvinist’, to examine Barrett further. Whitaker, therefore, put the 
following questions to him,' 

(1) Whether Christ prayed for Peter only, that his faith should not 
fail; or also for all the elect, that they fall not away from faith and 
salvation, either finally, or for a time totally ? 

(2) Whether justifying faith is not in reality distinct and diverse from 
a hypocritical, feigned, and dead faith ? 

(3) Whether justifying faith doth not make us certain of our election 
and adoption, and persuade, without all doubt, that we shall be saved ? 

(4) Whether any godly and faithful Christian ought not to believe the 
remission of his sins ? 

(5) Whether it was an extraordinary and private revelation, concern- 
ing which St Paul maketh mention, Rom. viii 28 ‘I am persuaded that 
neither death’, &c. ? 

(6) Whether God from eternity hath predestinated certain men to 
life ; and reprobated certain, And why? 

It is plain, I think, that Whitaker is laying a trap, not only for 
Barrett, but also for the Archbishop. No one who rejected the doctrine 
of absolute predestination could answer his questions with a direct 
affirmative or a direct negative, least of all to a believer in the doctrine. 
Yet not to do so might easily rouse suspicion that his creed was some- 
what ‘popish’. ‘The pitfall in the first is the assertion of St Peter’s 
supremacy amongst the Apostles ; in the second, third, and fourth the 
rejection of the doctrine of justification by faith only; in the fifth and 
sixth the denial of the Catholic doctrine of predestination. 

To these questions Barrett made answer both viva voce and in 
writing ; and Whitaker forwarded his answers to the Archbishop, 
together with his own animadversions upon them. I suppose that 
Barrett’s paper is not extant; but fortunately we may gather all we want 
from Whitaker’s animadversions and the Archbishop’s reply. 

Whitaker says* that the whole tenor of Barrett’s answers was not 
only indirect but Popish also. As to (1) he could not by any means 
be brought to make a direct answer, but discoursed upon the place, 
Luke xxii 32; alleging such places out of the Fathers as might seem to 
make most for the supremacy of St Peter, and that were wholly alleged 
by the Papists for that purpose ... And that so for any part of his 
answer, he might hold that our Saviour Christ prayed indeed for 
St Peter that his faith should not fail, just as Papists do. That to the 
second branch of this article he answered nothing. To (2) he answered 
so as might be thought that he disliked the doctrine of justification by 
faith, approved in the Book of Articles; and the distinction he made 


1 Strype, ii 263. Are these questions extant in Latin? 2 1b, ii 265. 
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of fides formata was Popish, and not only against the Scripture, but the 
Book of Articles also; teaching that good works are the fruit of faith, 
and so must be the formal cause thereof. To (3) he answered not in 
form: but that a man might be assured of his salvation by certainty of 
faith he denied. To (4) he answered as though remission of sins 
depended upon the performance of penitential acts; and made such 
an exposition of the article, credo remissionem peccatorum, as never was 
made by any learned and Catholic writer. That is, not that a man may 
believe remission of his sins, but that Christ hath given to His Church 
a power: so that the sins of this man, and that man, and every particular 
man, truly repenting, may be forgiven. As to (5) his opinion appeared 
to be, that Paul was not assured of his salvation, but by private and 
extraordinary revelation. ‘To (6) his answer was direct. 

In every one of his answers except the last Barrett appears to have 
fallen into the trap laid for him. As to his last answer Whitaker is 
naturally as curt as he can be. It appears to have been ‘affirmative ; 
et quia Deus voluit’. Barrett must have meant, the world had been 
lost had not God chosen to save in Christ those that should believe. 
Whitaker would have given another interpretation of his answer; but 
he dared not so do to the Archbishop; and henceforth the question of 
the cause of reprobation is heard of no more in the dispute. The 
Archbishop asserts that the Heads of Houses had conceded the point 
to him. 

Now we come to Whitgift’s final pronouncement on Barrett’s asser- 
tions. It is contained in a letter to the Vice-chancellor and the Heads 
of Houses, dated September 30.' He says that ‘in perusing Baret’s 
answers he was partly of their minds ... As to whether that of the 
xxii of Luke be meant of Peter alone, or of the rest of the Apostles also 
(for it cannot be drawn to all the elect), men might without impiety, 
vary in opinion. But that elsewhere (as namely in the xvii of John) 
Christ prayed for all the elect, no man could doubt. He was also of 
the same opinion touching Baret’s doubtful answer to the second ; and 
that distinction of formata and informis fides. And for further satisfac- 
tion therein, he wished to know his opinion of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, approved in the book of Articles, or of any-other point by him 
preached concerning the same, wherein they thought he varied fror the 
book of Articles. ‘That his answer to the third question, as he took it, 
was direct, that e/ecti or fideles were certi de salute. And that he 
did not take it, that he denied that fide/es might be assured of 
their salvation by the certainty of faith. But that he denied that they 
were assured “certitudine fidei, qua tenent omnipotentiam, unitatem, et 
sacrosanctam Personarum Trinitatem” &c., whereby he expounded 

1 Strype, ii 268. 
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what he meant “ per certitudinem fidei” in that place. Wherein he (the 
Archbishop) did not yet perceive that his opinion differed from any 
article expressed in the book of Articles; or whether from any other 
article of Religion professed in this Church of England, is questionable. 
It therefore required further conference of learned men. ‘That to the 
fourth he did altogether mislike his answer. And therefore he wished 
them to enquire a more direct answer to that question; that is either 
affirmative or negative, without any further circumstance. That as for 
Baret’s answer to the fifth article, in part borrowed out of some of the 
Fathers, and his doubtfulness of his understanding of the viii to the 
Romans, it was common to him with some others; and the question 
was of that nature, that men might answer unto it, Avo ef con, without 
impiety. And therefore he thought he could not be censured for his 
opinion in that: but he might be instructed by some that varied in 
opinion from him.’ 

The Archbishop is plain enough except as to Barrett’s answer to 
the third question. What he means to say is, that certitudo has to 
Barrett two meanings. A man has not the same certitudo of a con- 
ditional state, e. g. if ‘I call, I shall be heard’, as of a categorical state- 
ment, e.g. ‘There is one God’. ‘The certitudo fided by which the 
justified man is assured of his salvation contains a condition, viz. if he 
_ persevere in faith. Barrett acknowledges that a fide/is may be assured 
of his salvation certitudine fidei, if the word certitudo be understood 
conditionally; not if it be meant absolutely ; and he (the Archbishop) 
cannot see that Barrett’s opinion contradicts any article accepted by the 
Church of England. It is certain then that Whitgift, in common with 
Andrewes, whose opinion we shall soon come to, distinguished between 
the meanings of certitudo; though he was prepared to submit the ques- 
tion regarding assurance of salvation to further discussion. 

We are now in a position to see how far the Archbishop joined with 
the Vice-chancellor and the Heads of Houses in their condemnation of 
Barrett’s positions. He would not have Barrett made to retract his 
denial of the doctrines of absolute predestinarianism; but there is 
something to retract—his lapses from the English reformation views 
of justification by faith alone, his assertion that remission of sins 
depends on the performance of penitential acts, and his desire to 
distinguish Peter above the rest of the Apostles—all of which were to 
the Archbishop’s thinking ‘ Popish’ positions. 

It is certain then that at this date Whitgift was a predestinarian of 
a very different stamp from Whitaker. He rejected the doctrines of 
irrespective reprobation, of the indefectibility of faith in the man once 
justified, and of the absolute assurance of perseverance and salvation. 
According to the received opinion of the Lambeth Articles we are 

VOL. XII, Ss 
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asked to believe that three weeks later he gave his sanction to a mani- 
festo which expresses the doctrines of absolute predestination in their 
harshest shape. Is this possible? 

On the Archbishop’s suggestion Whitaker and Tyndal came with 
Barrett to Lambeth sometime in November. Whitgift gives the follow- 
ing account of what occurred then and immediately afterwards’: 
‘The Dean of Ely and Mr Dr Whitaker came unto me, and so did 
Baret. 1 found that Baret had erred in divers points. I delivered mine 
opinion of the propositions brought unto me by Dr Whitaker : wherein 
some few being added, I agreed fully with them, and they with me.? 

‘ And I know them to be sound doctrines, and uniformly professed in 
this Church of England, and agreeable to the Articles of Religion 
established by authority. And therefore I thought it meet that Baret 
should in more humble sort confess his ignorance and error: and that 
none should be suffered to teach any contrary doctrine to the foresaid 
propositions agreed upon. . 

‘And this is the sum of all this action. And if this agreement be 
not maintained, further contentions will grow, to the animating the 
common adversaries, the Papists, by whose practice Baret and others 
are set on, some of his opinions being indeed Popish.’ 

Strype’s account of this dispute has been very superficially read in 
many places ; but here, if I mistake not, we come upon the most serious 
misunderstanding of all. The Archbishop has been generally taken to 
say, that he agreed fully with the Lambeth Articles, and they with him, 
as though they were food, or physic, perhaps, and he the patient. Had 
he intended the joke, he would have chosen a more suitable adverb. 
He seems to me to say that he on the one side and Whitaker and 
Tyndal on the other had come to a full agreement in the amended 
articles, which he knew to be sound doctrines, uniformly professed in 
the Church of England, agreeable to the Articles, and not infected with 
the errors which he had found in Barrett’s retractations and in the 
animadversions of Whitaker and the Heads of Houses on Barrett’s 
utterances. He seems to me to mean, that the issue of the proceedings 
at Lambeth is (1) that he found Barrett had erred in certain points, 
viz. in making Peter supreme amongst the Apostles, in asserting that 
remission of sins depended on the performance of penitential acts, and 
in holding that a justifying faith was a fides formata, and included good 
works*; and therefore he thought it meet that he should in more 


1 Strype, ii 277. 

2 I have not ventured to disturb Strype’s arrangement of the text. But I cannot 
but think that the break should come lower down, after ‘authority ’. 

8 When Barrett was sifted these opinions were found to underlie his 2nd, 5th, 
and 4th assertions, 
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humble sort than he had done in his retractation confess his ignorance 
and error; (2) that the propositions agreed upon were sound doctrines, 
and therefore he thought it meet that for the future they and not the 
opinions of the Heads of Houses should be the standard by which to 
judge whether any particular utterance on predestination was tainted 
with impiety, in allowing too much to man’s free will.’ This, he says, 
is the sum of all this action; and if this agreement be not maintained 
by the Heads, but they persist in proscribing utterances which are not 
contrary to the doctrine of the Church of England, as they have done 
in Barrett’s case, others like Barrett with Popish opinions will raise 
fresh contentions to the animating the Papists, the common adversaries 
of the two parties in the Church of England, the one represented by 
himself and his assessors, the other by the Cambridge Heads of 
Houses. 

If this be the meaning of the Archbishop’s minute, we learn from 
it, not that he upheld the ‘Calvinism’ of the Heads against Barrett, 
but that he condemned the ‘ Popish’ opinions of Barrett on the one 
hand and the ‘Calvinistic’ opinions of the Heads on the other. We 
learn further how to regard the Lambeth Articles. They are not 
a ‘Calvinistic’ manifesto, but they exhibit how much ought to be 
conceded to the Heads, who claimed the work of a man’s salvation or 
damnation wholly for God. The above interpretation of the Arch- 
bishop’s minute seems to be the only one that consists with his previous 
conduct. Is it borne out by his Articles ? 

It has been generally assumed that the conference at Lambeth was 
suggested by the Cambridge authorities.? I can find no evidence in 
support of this view. As early as July 11 the Archbishop wrote to the 
Vice-chancellor and the Heads of Houses*: ‘I pray you to take care 
that hereafter the pulpit, nor any other places, be used in these contro- 
versies ; until such time as you shall receive some resolutions from 
hence in these causes, which had been ere this, if your hasty proceed- 
ings had not ministered occasion to the contrary.’ Again, when they 

1 “None should be suffered to teach any contrary doctrine to the foresaid propo- 
sitions agreed upon.’ The subject of the sentence is really ‘the foresaid proposi- 
tions agreed upon’, The sentence means, the foresaid propositions agreed upon 
should be what none should be suffered to teach any contrary doctrine to. The 
Archbishop has been absurdly understood to say that he knew the Lambeth 
Articles to be sound doctrines, and therefore thought that Barrett ought to retract 
his anti-Calvinistic utterances. Whitgift has himself endorsed Barrett’s anti- 
Calvinistic opinions, and in no point do Barrett’s assertions contradict the articles, 


unless it be part of his 5th assertion, ‘ Remissionem peccatorum non esse specialem, 
nec huius, nec illius’. 


2 See for example Hardwick Hist, of the Articles p. 172. Whitgift was assisted 
at the conference by Richard ee Bishop of London, and Richard Vaughan, 
Bishop-elect of Bangor. 3 Strype, ii 251. 
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had submitted to be guided by him, he writes (Sept. 30),' he prayed 
them ‘to give strait and earnest charge, that no man in pulpit within 
the University should deal in these causes, to or fro, until further order 
were taken’. It seems likely therefore that the Cambridge propositions 
were brought to Whitgift by his command. The question that has 
arisen is, how much may be claimed on behalf of the freedom of the 
will without impiety to God? Presumably, therefore, the Archbishop 
will have asked the Cambridge authorities to set down all they claim as 
God’s doing in the work of man’s salvation or damnation. We shall 
expect to find the original Cambridge propositions limited in their 
scope; for the Archbishop has already ruled out irrespective reproba- 
tion, and absolute assurance as regards the future. I hope to make 
it good that the changes which the Archbishop and his assessors intro- 
duced, though verbally slight, were of the utmost importance, and 
redeemed the series of Articles from whatever of fatalism was originally 
in it. The Archbishop seems to have kept his own counsel, and the 
world failed to see that he had framed a rule to keep the extreme 
predestinarians in check. The courtiers of Elizabeth denounced the 
Articles as fatalistic,? but she herself ‘was persuaded of the truth of the 
propositions’.® Baro perceived that they ‘scarcely touched the state 
of the controversy’,* and confessed that they were all true.® Even 
Lancelot Andrewes found them almost correct, though he saw what 
might and did actually ensue. ‘ Materia huius litis futura est: quisque 
ut affectus est, utque animum habet, voculam aliquam pertrahet ad 
opinionem suam ; si desit, supplebit de sensu suo.’* Matthew Hutton, 
Archbishop of York, an Augustinian who rejected the doctrine of 
irrespective reprobation, suggested three slight changes, which if made, 
‘ipse Momus non haberet quod contra diceret.’7 Some fifty-five years 
later the author of Articudi Lambethani gave a non-fatalistic interpreta- 
tion to each article in turn; and with his, Baro’s, Andrewes’s, and 
Hutton’s comments I shall now deal. Hutton’s and Andrewes’s * were 
written at the request of the Archbishop, no doubt after the lay mind 
had found fault with his work. Baro’s were written and sent to the 
Archbishop to make it manifest that he had not contradicted the 
articles as they might be conveniently expounded.? The author of 
Articuli Lambethani (London 1651) describes himself as ‘F.G. Sancti 
Nicolai apud Trinobantes Minister’, 
W. D. SARGEAUNT. 


1 Strype, ii 268, 2 Articuli Lam. p. 4. 
5 Strype, ii 284. 4 Ib. ii 288. 5 Ib, ii 295. 
® Articuli Lambethani p. 32. 7 Strype, ii 314. 


® ¢ Rogatus sententiam meam de his articulis, idque a Dominatione tua, cui non 
parere Religio fuit ’"—obviously the Archbishop (Artic. Lam. p. 21). 
Strype, iii 340. 
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THE RULE OF ST BENEDICT. 


III 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF GOOD WORKS. 


THE fourth chapter of St Benedict’s Rule is a list of 72 (73) moral 
and spiritual precepts or aphorisms which he calls ‘ Instrumenta bonorum 
operum’, The question of possible sources for this collection has long — 
exercised, and still exercises, those interested in the literary history of 
the Rule. It was recently proclaimed that the source has been dis- 
covered in the Didache. This theory I examined in a Note in these 
pages in January 1g91o (xi 283); I shewed that it cannot be admitted, 
and that there is no reason for supposing St Benedict was acquainted 
with the Didache in any of its forms. It has since been pointed out to 
me that Dom Leclercq maintains that St Benedict’s fourth chapter does 
depend on the Didache, not directly indeed, but mediately, through 
a document which (so he considers) contains a series of monastic canons 
drawn up at the Council of Alexandria in 362. This document exists 
in three closely allied forms :—(1) the Greek ps.-Athanasian ‘ Syn- 
tagma Doctrinae ad Monachos’ (inter Athan. Op., Migne 2. G. 28, 835); 
(2) another Greek redaction entitled ‘ The Faith of the Holy 318 Fathers 
at Nicaea’ (Migne P. G. 28, 1637); (3) a Coptic redaction, allied to (2), 
published, with translation, by M. Revillout in Ze Concile de Nicée d’ apres 
les textes coptes ii 474. 

(3) stands in what claims to be a Coptic version of the Acts of the 
Council held at Alexandria in 362 under St Athanasius, and Revillout 
accepts the attribution. Leclercq also accepts it in the aforesaid article ; 
but in his Notes to the Farnborough edition of Hefele’s Councils, 
he makes no use of all the important fresh material thus supplied, 
though he does refer to Revillout and to his own article. In this silence 
he is probably well advised ; for nothing can be more precarious than 
the redactions of Councils found only in Coptic or other Oriental 
sources. 

In the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie, however, Leclercq sees in this 
Coptic document a code of monastic legislation issuing from the Council 
of 362, and presenting ‘Tlintérét le plus vif. On y trouve un nombre 
considérable de textes qui sont passés mot pour mot dans les régles 
occidentales et dans la plus célébre de toutes, celle de S. Benoit’ 


1 Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne, art. ‘ Alexandrie: Archéologie IV’ (col. 
1163-1166). 
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(col. 1164). This is the point I wish to investigate, in view of the 
collection of sources of St Benedict’s Rule I am making for the edition 
that I have in preparation. It has been recognized since the fact was 
pointed out by Mr Rendel Harris in 1885, that the Synfagma is in 
great measure derived from the Didache. Leclercq prints in four 
parallel columns passages from the opening of the Didache, of the 
Syntagma both in its Greek and Coptic forms, and of c. iv of 
St Benedict’s Rule; and certainly, as presented by him, the resem- 
blances are so striking as to seem quite convincing. But an examina- 
tion of the documents themselves reveals the fact that they have been 
subjected to a process of selection and of pruning that distorts the 
actual facts. 

There is no need to reproduce the piece from the Dédache ; nor the 
double form of the Syntagma, because Mgr Batiffol, the scholar who 
has investigated the subject, shews that the three extant forms go back 
to a primitive form x'; and in the portion under consideration it is 
possible to reconstruct Batiffol’s x with certainty. Accordingly I print 
the beginning of the relevant portion of the Syntagma and of St Benedict’s 
fourth chapter. It is to be understood that both texts are given in their 
entirety :—by omitting from the Coptic form (the one with which he 
directly confronts St Benedict’s text) the clauses marked with a f, 
Leclercq unduly enhances the similarity. 


Syntagma. 

IIparov, tov Oedv cov 
cas é& dAns Kapdias cou Kai 
THs Yuxijs cov, 

kal Tov tAnoiov cov ceavTov. 

ob doveioes 

od porxedoets 

tod ropveioeas 
tod 
tod pappaxeioes 

od 


ob 
tod payeioas 
tod 
PAméxov Kal 
kat alwaros 


) Studia Patristica Fasc. 2, 1890. 


Instrumenta. 

In primis, Dominum Deum dili- 
gere ex toto corde, tota anima, 
tota virtute : 

deinde proximum tamquam seip- 
sum 

Deinde non occidere 

non adulterari 


non facere furtum 
‘non concupiscere 
non falsum testimonium dicere 


honorare omnes homines 
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It seems strange that it should be supposed that the Syatagma could 
have been St Benedict’s source in this place ; as a matter of fact his 
sources are perfectly obvious: they were, for the Two Great Com- 
mandments, Mark xii 30, 31 ; for the rest, the Decalogue as found in 
Exod. xx or Deut. v, or perhaps more probably the summaries in 
Lk. xviii (Matth. xix) and Rom. xiii. The truth of this is evident at 
a glance. 


Exod. xx 13-1 Lk. xviii 20 se 
(Deut. v eek (Matth. xix 18) Rom. xiii 9 
non occides non occides non adulterabis 
non moechaberis non moechaberis non occides 
(non adulterabis) 
non furtum facies non furtum facies non furaberis 
non loqueris contra non falsum testimo- non falsum_testimo- 
proximum tuum fal- — nium dices nium dices 
sum testimonium 
non concupisces do- non concupisces 
mum (uxorem) pro- 
ximi tui 


honora patrem tuum 
et matrem 


There is no room for the surmise that St Benedict omited od ma:do- 
pOopyoeas ‘ par délicatesse’; nor is any countenance given to the idea 
that he knew Greek, for which there is no evidence that I know of. 

Dom Leclercq gives some further instances of parallelisms between 
the Syntagma and St Benedict’s Instruments, again using the Coptic 
document as the standard of comparison. In the following Table the 
numbers prefixed to each of the Instruments is the place it occupies in 
St Benedict’s list. It will appear that whether we consider order or 
matter, the notion that the Syztagma was St Benedict’s source cannot 
be maintained. 


pH elvar 
&éAoyov (Copt. parole mauvaise) 54. Verba vana aut risui apta non 
loqui 
py Siyvwpov 28. Veritatem ex corde et ore pro- 
ferre 
pay petornv 52. Os suum a malo vel pravo 


eloquio custodire 
py) 40. Non (esse) detractorem 
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al dxatpo- 
*(Copt. translates two of these 
members : 
ne point marcher avec effron- 34. Non esse superbum 
terie 
ni d’un air évaporé) 67. Elationem fugere 
pi Bov 
*un 
pi 
py campov ddyov éx Tpo- 
épovra 
(Copt. inserts: ne maudissez 32. Maledicentes se non remale- 
jamais de votre bouche) dicere, sed magis benedicere 
pare Spxov dAws TO 27. Non iurare, ne forte periuret 
Dom Leclercq proceeds to give parallelisms to various passages in 
other chapters of the Rule. It must be conceded that in some of these 
he is happier; especially is there a resemblance in the regulations 
concerning the use of baths :— 


Ei dvayxac6js, Balneorum usus infirmis, quoties 
ews drag disr expedit, offeratur. Sanis autem 
Badaveiov od xpetav exes. et maxime iuvenibus tardius 

concedatur (c. xxxvi). 

But I do not think that it affords warrant for the supposition that 
St Benedict knew the Syfagma in any of its shapes. In another place 
(Rev. Bén., 1901, p. 77) Leclercq points out resemblances even more 
striking between St Benedict’s chapter on the Cellarer and the corre- 
sponding chapter of a Coptic rule, perhaps that of Schenute ; but it is 
altogether incredible that St Benedict had any knowledge, direct or 
indirect, of this rule which exists only in Coptic. It is a useful reminder 
that such resemblances may indicate nothing more than similarity in the 
ground ideas of different monastic legislators. 

It seems ungenerous thus to pursue on a single point a worker so 
indefatigable and of such astounding knowledge and such prodigious 
productiveness as Dom Leclercq. But any subject to which nearly four 
columns of the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie are given up must be worth 
probing, especially as the intention is announced of treating the subject 
more fully in a future article. And the question of St Benedict’s sources 
is just now one of practical concern to me. 

And so I take the opportunity of dealing with the general question of 
the sources of this chapter of the Rule: ‘Quae sunt Instrumenta 
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bonorum operum.’ There seems to be a widespread consensus of 
opinion that St Benedict probably did not himself form the list of 
Instruments, but incorporated some earlier code of moral precepts. 
In former times it used to be supposed that this source was the spurious 
Epistle of Clement to James, prefixed to the False Decretals of Isidore 
Mercator, towards the end of which are found the Instruments in a 
different order (Migne P. Z. 130, 35). ‘The first portion of this letter 
was translated by Rufinus, but the latter portion was made up by Isidore 
from various sources, as has been held from Mabillon to Hinschius, 
the latest editor of the Decretals. Dom Edmund Schmidt has put in 
a plea for the old view’; he urges that the Letter cannot have been 
composed by Isidore, as no forger would have put at the head of his 
collection a piece taken from a work so widely circulated and so well 
known as was St Benedict’s Rule at that date. He admits that even if 
this argument be valid, it need not follow that the Letter in its present 
shape is as old as St Benedict’s time—indeed it contains passages 
taken from writers of a later date. The point he raises, however, is 
sufficiently met by the fact that this chapter had a wide circulation as 
a separate piece. Agimund’s ‘Magnum Instrumentum’, spoken of in 
the previous Note (/. 7. S. xi 286), is one such instance; Dr Plenkers 
gives a list of a dozen MSS wherein the ‘ Instrumenta’ are found thus 
separated from the Rule.’ They were incorporated by Pirminus in his 
Scarapsus (Migne P. Z. 89, 1047), by Theodulph of Orleans in his 
Capitulary (P. Z. 105, 197), and elsewhere. So that there is no need to 
suppose that Isidore took them directly from St Benedict’s Rule. 

To come to recent views : in a highly interesting review of Wé6lfflin’s 
edition of the Rule, Dr Weyman cited sayings from Greek gnomic 
collections that resemble certain of St Benedict’s Instruments (see 
below) ; and he expressed the view that the whole chapter was in large 
measure derived from some such source. Traube pronounced Weyman’s 
presentation of the case to be convincing,’ and Plenkers* and Wilmart ° 
hold it to be very probable. 

But it remains a fact that up to the present no such source has been 
produced. The Greek collections cited by Weyman afford parallels 
only to a couple of the Instruments ; the Doctrina Hosii (Pitra Analecta 
Sacra v p. 117), to which Weyman refers, affords no parallel at all ; 
nor does the Doctrina Severini (P. L. 74, 845) ; nor do two collections 
of monastic aphorisms recently published by Dom Wilmart in the Revue 


1 Studien und Mittheilungen, 1883, ii 16. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir die ésterr. Gymnasien, 1902, Heft ii. 

8 Wochenschrift fiir klass. Philologie, 1896, p. 209. 

4 Textgeschichte der Regula S. B. 705. 

5 loc, cit. ® Rev. Bén., 1910, p. 232. 
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Bénidictine—the Monita Porcarii (Oct. 1909) and an old translation of 
St Basil’s Admonitio ad Monachos (Apr. 1910): these, I believe, are the 
only known collections of the kind prior to St Benedict. In two Latin 
Rules known to St Benedict are found a string of moral precepts: viz. 
in § 149 of the translation of the Regula Pachonii, and in §§ 1-9 of 
the Regula Macarii (Holsten Codex Regularum). But St Benedict has 
borrowed nothing from them. And I have shewn in these pages that 
the Didache was not a source, either itself or through the Synfagma. 

It was pointed out to me that in No. xxiv of the ‘Sermones 
S. Ambrosio hactenus ascripti’, among the Spuria of S. Ambrose (7. Z. 
17, 651 or 673), there stands in § 11 a passage containing several of the 
Instrumenta. The opening of the Sermon is identical with one of those 
now attributed to Caesarius of Arles, and the Benedictine editor ten- 
tatively suggests that this Sermon of ps.-Ambrose may be by Caesarius. 
Were this the case we should at last have obtained definite reason for 
believing in the existence of the Instrumenta before St Benedict. But 
Dom Morin, who has made the Caesarian literature his special study, 
has kindly given me evidence abundantly justifying his verdict, that the 
Sermon is ‘ un centon d’époque relativement basse ’. 

The following are the only cases, apart from biblical texts, in which 
I have up to the present found passages that can with any show of 
reason be regarded as the source of any of the Instruments :— 


Instrument. Source. 
21. Nihilamori Christi praeponere. Nihil amori Christi anteponendum 
( Vita S. Antonit, versio antiqua, 
13, a/. 14). 

(This suggests also Cyprian De dom. orat.15: Christo nihil omnino 
praeponere ; but this latter is reproduced by St Benedict in c. Ixxii.) 
30. Iniuriam non facere, sed et Iniuriam facere non nosse, factam 

factas patienter sufferre. posse tolerare (Cyprian De dom. 
orat, 15; but without doubt St B. 
derived this from the Regula 
Macarii 21). 

42, 43- Bonum aliquod in se cum Ildvrwv dv mpdrropev dyabav tov 
viderit, Deo adplicet, non Gedv atriov trav Kaxav 
sibi. Malum vero semper eopev of édAdpevor. 
a se factum sciat, et sibi re- (Porphyrius Ad Marcell. xii 
putet. p- 282: cited by Weyman.) 

Quidquid boni habet, illi retribuat, 
a quo factus est: quidquid mali 
habet, ipse sibi fecit (Augustin. 
Serm. xcvi 2). 
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47. Mortem quotidie ante oculos Omni hora ponat sibi (monachus) 
suspectam habere. mortem ante oculos suos ( Verba 
Seniorum, apud Rosweyd Vitae 

Patrum iii 196). 
50, 51. Cogitationes malas cordi Nullas penitus cogitationes pru- 


suo advenientes mox ad rientes in corde perniciosa con- 

Christum adlidere, et seniori fusione celare, sed confestim ut 

spiritali patefacere. exortae fuerint, eas suo pate- 
facere seniori (Cassian. Jns¢. 
iv 9) 


(The idea ‘ad Christum adlidere’ is the traditional exegesis of 

Psalm. cxxxvi 9 ; e.g. Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine.) 
68, 69. Seniores venerari ; iuniores peo aidod: vewrepov didacke. 
diligere. Early Latin version: Maiorem 
vereri, minorem emendare a/ 
regere. (Sosiades in Stobaeus 
Florileg. WI i 173, cited by 

Weyman.) 


Weyman proposes dirigere as an obvious emendation in the text of 
the Regula, and the proposal has found favour in some quarters. 
Traube, however, while accepting the view that St Benedict derived 
his Instruments in this place from the alleged parallel, holds that in his 
immediate source he must have found d@i/igere: in this Traube is surely 
right, for in c. lxiii we find ‘iuniores priores suos honorent, priores 
minores suos diligant,’ and in neither place is there any variant for 
diligere in the MS tradition of the text. 

To sum up: there is as yet no evidence to give countenance to the 
suspicion that St Benedict incorporated an earlier document in his 
chapter iv; and I know of no reason that should cause us to hesitate in 
believing that he compiled the list of Intruments of Good Works himself. 

One point more : Dom Morin has directed my attention to the fact 
that Martin of Braga seems to have known the 42nd Instrument, cited 
above ; for he says of humility ‘quae totum quod boni est obtinet, Deo 
hoc semper applicando, non sibi.’ The Opuscule in which these words 
occur was written between 570 and 580.' A decade earlier we find in 
the Regula of Ferreolus,? bishop of Uzts (Dep. Gard), clear signs of 
an acquaintance with St Benedict’s Rule.’ So far as I know this is the 


1 Migne P.L. 72, 42; cf. Bardenhewer Patrology. 

2 Holsten Codex Regularum (P.L. 66, 959). 

8 Here I find myself in disagreement with Dom Besse (Moines de Pancienne 
France p. 57). The points on which I rely are as follows :— 

(1) F. 6: Monachum omnino sive clericum alterius loci vel monasterii recipi 
sub qualibet causa nolumus, interdicimus, prohibemus : prospicientes talia studio 
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earliest evidence we possess of a literary use of St Benedict’s Rule." 
The probable date of the composition of the Rule lies between 520 and 
540; it is interesting to find that by 560 and 570 copies had pene- 
trated to southern Gaul and north-western Spain. But it is not until 
a considerably later date that there is evidence of its being in use 
in either country as the rule of life of any monastery. 


E. CuTHBERT BUTLER. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE METHODS OF TATIAN. 


In St Ephraim’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (Moesinger, pp. 140- 
147) the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman (Jn. iv) is 
followed by the cleansing of the leper in Galilee (Mt. viii 2-4; Mk. 
i 40-45; Lk. v 12-16). Then comes the healing of the infirm man 
at the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem (Jn. v). This order is also found 


caritatis, ne novum aliquod forte scandalum surgentes inducant. Dicit enim 
Scriptura : Quicquid tibi non vis, alii non feceris. 

Cf, B. 61: Caveat abbas ne aliquando iam de alio noto monasterio monachum ad 
habitandum suscipiat sine consensu abbatis eius aut literis commendatitiis ; quia 
scriptum est : Quod tibi non vis fieri, alio non feceris. 

On this text see Note in J. 7..S., Jan. 1910, p. 283 ; the significant point here is 
its use in the two Rules in illustration of the same context. 

(2) F. 37, of the abbot: faciens se ab omnibus, eo quod vitia oderit, plus amari. 

This seems to be made up of the two pieces of advice which St Benedict gives 
to the abbot in c. 64 ‘ Oderit vitia, diligat fratres’ ; and ‘studeat plus amari quam 
timeri’ ;—which are themselves taken verbally from different places in St Augustine. 

(3) In the chapter on silence (F. 29) the same two texts are used as by 
St Benedict in the Ninth Degree of Humility. 

The Rule of Ferreolus is fundamentally one of the Lerins series, being based on 
those of Caesarius and Aurelian; but it is considerably enlarged, and the above 
points of contact with St Benedict were introduced by him, I think they prove 
that he knew St Benedict’s Rule. 

1 Here again I have to differ from Dom Besse, and even from Mabillon (of. cit. 
p. 56): I see nothing in the Rule of Aurelian c. 550 (Cod. Regularum) that suggests 
an acquaintance with that of St Benedict. On the other hand (once more against 
Besse, p. 55), I believe that St Benedict knew, and in places used, the Rules of 
Caesarius ; but any discussion must stand over till my edition of the Regula, with 
the Sources, is published, 

Dom Chapman has directed my attention to c. xxvii of the Vita Fulgentii Ruspensis 
(P. L. 65, 143), written, perhaps by Ferrandus the Deacon, at any rate within a 
few years of Fulgentius’s death, 533. He raises the question whether certain turns 
of expression in this passage, describing St Fulgentius as abbot of his monastery, 
do not bespeak an acquaintance with St Benedict’s Rule. The words ‘ ut neminem 
puro nomine clamitaret’ do recall St Benedict's ‘ puro appellare nomine’ (c. 63) ; 


but they hardly justify any definite conclusion. The other resemblances are vague 
and doubtful. 
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in the Arabic Diatessaron. Ephraim’s remarks on the second of these 
miracles contain nothing, taken by themselves, which leads us to suspect 
that in the text on which he is commenting any other Gospel incident 
has been identified or combined with the account given in Jn. v. 
The only points which attract attention are (1) that his copy of the 
Diatessaron contained the verse which tells of the moving of the water 
by an angel, and (2) that in quoting our Lord’s words to the infirm man 
he seems to confuse them with those addressed to the paralytic at 
Capernaum (Mt. ix 6; Mk. ii 11; Lk. vy rr). He cites the words thus 
(Moes. p. 146): ‘Surge, tolle grabbatum tuum et vade’: ‘Sta in 
pedibus, sume grabbatum tuum, et vade in domum tuam’: ‘Is qui me 
sanavit, dixit mihi: Surge, tolle lectum tuum et vade.’ 

It may be added that the Curetonian MS of the Old Syriac version 
has similarly at Jn. v 8, ‘ Arise, take up thy bed, and walk (and) go /o 
thy house’. But here, again, we seem to have a mere reminiscence of 
the words spoken to the paralytic. On such slender evidence we 
should not be justified in invoking the Diatessaron, and supposing that 
Tatian was bold enough to identify the paralytic of Capernaum with the 
infirm man at Bethesda, and to combine the two accounts. Yet it appears 
that this is precisely what Tatian did do. 

In the 7. 7..S. of July 1907 (vol. viii pp. 581 ff) I pointed out that 
Jacob of Serfigh (+ 521) sometimes made use of Tatian’s Harmony, and 
apparently followed its order in a series of Homilies on the passion. 
Now in Bedjan’s edition of the Homilies of Jacob there is one entitled 
‘On that paralytic of thirty-eight years whom our Lord healed’ (vol. iv 
pp. 701-724). The author begins by picturing the plight of the world, 
sick with sin and waiting to be healed by the waters of baptism. It 
resembles the ‘ paralytic’ who was waiting for the moving of the waters 
at Bethesda. I proceed to give in his own words an outline of Jacob’s 
treatment of this miracle. 

(p. 703) “The world resembled that sick man, who was paralysed 
by the sickness of which he was ailing: thirty-eight years had he been 
afflicted on the bed of disease, and then he was healed of his sickness. 
(p. 704) For he also was waiting for the moving of the waters... and 
to Siloam he had recourse and took refuge, that it might heal his 
disease ... And he was waiting for the moving of the waters, that by 
it he might be made sound (js). . « 

The waters were moved with a mystery of Baptism; and the first 
disease which went down was healed. The diseases of the world were 
surrounding that House of Kindness (Bé*h Hesda), and waiting for the 
moving of the waters to make them whole. (p. 705) The diseased 
were many that were to be healed by Siloam; and each disease was 
healed only at a long interval, The ailments and diseases were round 
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about the baptism, that when the angel moved the waters they might 
be made whole .. . By an angel the waters were moved there ; and the 
first who went down and bathed was healed . . . 

(p. 708) He (Jesus) took away the mystery from Siloam, that it should 
heal no more . . . He saw the sick lying in that House of Kindness 
( Béth Hesdé), and waiting for the moving of the waters to heal them .. . 
He saw the paralytic, whose diseases had vexed him a great while; and 
He drew near to him to speak to him gently . .. He drew near to him 
then, and He asks him: ‘If thou wouldst become whole (Jools 
sau), hide it not from me’... (p. 709) ‘Lord, I have no man 
to raise me up over the spring and, when the waters have moved, to 
throw me (ussogasy') into it, that I may be healed. My limbs are 
paralysed, and to approach and push my way I am not able; and care- 
takers are not found for me to stand up on my behalf.’ . . . 

(p. 710) He drew near to him, and asks him, as ye have heard, if he 
would become whole (head Joows) of his sickness... ‘If thou 
wouldst become whole, thou canst?: Thy sins are the cause of thy 
diseases, and they are forgiven thee (Mt. ix 2, and parallels). Arise, be 
made sound (3¢Ma/) of thy disease which ails thee: lo, I have given 
thee the power. Thy sins are forgiven: give thy consent to the 
healing” (p. 711) Albeit (these words) were spoken to the paralytic 
alone, (yet) the whole world received tidings of its healing . . . ‘With 
the cord of debts thou art tied, O man, and I loose thee. I ask of thee 
only that thou will, and I will heal thee . . . If thou wouldst become 
whole (\sa.ds Jools), there is a means: thy debts are forgiven: do not 
resist me as to thy healing.’ . . . 

(p. 712) He was asking him: ‘If? said He, ‘thou wouldst, thou art 
healed . . . If thou wouldst become whole, thou canst .. . If thou 
wouldst, healing also is given thee.’ . . . 

(p. 716) Our Lord says: ‘Thy debts are forgiven, my son, be of 
good heart’ (cf. Mt. ix 3)... The head and chief of physicians 
visited the paralytic, and forgiveness of debts He held out (and) gave 
to him with healing. In the beginning of His healing He first visited 
that festering sea of sins; for it is the cause of all diseases . . . ‘Thy 
debts are forgiven,’ He said to him that was paralysed . . . Sins He 
forgave him, from which also the sickness was sprung, that by forgive- 
ness he might be made sound (sas) before the healing. (p. 717) 
The Good Physician bound up the soul before the body, that it first 
might become whole which was (first) sick . . . ‘ Be of good heart, thy 
debts are forgiven’ (Mt. ix 3), He was saying to him; and they that 


1 Lit. ‘That they should throw me.’ 
? Thus far Jn. v 1-7: except that the sick. man is called a ‘ paralytic’. 
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heard doubted of His forgiveness. The people saw Him, that He drew 
near to him that was paralysed; and the multitudes thronged to look 
upon Him, what He would do. It was the festival that assembled the 
people to Siloam, and a holy day, on which every one is idle from work. 
And as the crowds were thronging each other to look upon Him 
(cf. Mk. ii 2), every man’s ear was bent to hear what He would say to 
him ; (p. 718) and the priests were filled with envy and rage at His 
healing, and the scribes were making an uproar with their arguments 
to snare Him; and they were blaming Him because that He had 
promised forgiveness of sins, (saying): ‘Who is this that lo, He boasts 
of that which is not His? It is God’s alone,’ say they, ‘to forgive sins 
(Mk. ii 8, Lk. v 21): why does this man promise to forgive, whereas 
he is not able?’ ... They confessed that He who forgives is also 
God ; and seeing that our Lord forgave sins, it is manifest that He is 
God... He promised to forgive sins to him that was paralysed; and 
the scribes objected against Him, that He is not God, neither does He 
forgive. And that He might shew them that He is both a forgiver and 
God, He wrought an open sign before them and put them to shame. 
He saw their mind (Mt. ix 4, and parallels), that it was doubting con- 
cerning the forgiveness . . . 

(p. 719) ‘O ye gainsayers, who have denied the truth with your 
questionings, whether is easier, that I should forgive debts, or that 
I should heal? I have authority both to forgive and to heal’ (cf. Mt. 
ix 5-6, and parallels)... Our Lord said to him: ‘Take up, O man, 
thy bed and walk.’... The voice of the Son stimulated the paralytic, 
and he left his sufferings, and freed of disease he took up his bed to 
walk. And the man of sufferings was made sound (3sta/), (and) 
arose .. . and without pain he was going about among the multi- 
tudes. ... 

(p. 720) The festival was made great by a new sign, full of wonder ; 
and the multitudes were thronging to look upon him that was healed. . 
They (the scribes) saw that the paralytic was carrying his bed among 
the multitudes ; and they drew near and were blaming and reviling him 
with their blasphemies : ‘ Why dost thou carry thy bed on the Sabbath ?’ 
They were saying to him: ‘Let not the holy day be abused by thy 
work.’ ... (p. 721) ‘It is not lawful for thee to take up thy bed’ 
(Jn. v 10), they were saying to him. And he turned to answer them 
gently : ‘He that commanded the disease and it fled from my limbs, 
He also commanded me, and I have taken up my bed to walk... . 
The diseases of my limbs were not keeping Sabbath, and how do ye 
force me to keep it?’ ... 

(p. 722) Jesus triumphed both by forgiveness and by healing ; for 
the open sign proclaimed among the multitudes that He is the Son of 
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God. It shewed that He is Lord of the Sabbath and of Siloam, and 
that He has authority to forgive sins, likewise to heal.” 

Follows an exhortation to sinners to receive health from the Divine 
Physician. 

It is perfectly plain that Jacob of Serfigh identified the healing of the 
paralytic at Capernaum with that of the infirm man at Bethesda; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he did so on the authority of the 
Diatessaron. We have seen that St Ephraim’s commentary and the 
Arabic Diatessaron place the miracle of Bethesda immediately after 
the cleansing of the leper (Mt. viii, Mk. i, Lk. v). This is the very 
place where the healing of the paralytic comes in St Mark and St Luke. 
When, therefore, St Ephraim represents our Lord as saying to the infirm 
man, ‘ vade in domum tuam’, it would now appear that these words are 
not a mere accidental reminiscence of Mk. ii 11, Lk. v 24, Mt. ix 6, 
but an actual survival of the account of the healing of the paralytic, 
which is here in its natural place, but has been: mixed up with and 
partly displaced by another narrative. In other words, the phrase 
*vade in domum tuam’ is due not to St Ephraim but to the Diatessaron. 
And the addition in the Curetonian MS, ‘arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk (and) go to thy house’, probably had the same origin. In both the 
Arabic Diatessaron and Victor of Capua’s Harmony (Codex Fudldensis) 
the account of the paralytic has been: disengaged from that of the man 
at Bethesda, and given earlier (though not in the same setting). 
+ Ephraim does not comment on the healing of the paralytic as an 
independent incident. 

One or two peculiarities which are shared by Jacob and St Ephraim 
may be noticed. 

(1) Jacob makes the name of the pond Siloam (he uses Béth Hesda, 
‘House of Kindness’, rather as an epithet than a proper name). So 
Ephraim (Moes. p. 146): ‘Si enim credunt, per aquam Siloe angelum 
sanasse infirmum,’ &c. (cf. Jn. ix 7, 11). 

(2) Jacob (Bedjan, p. 709), after quoting : ‘ Lord, I have no man,’ &c., 
goes on: ‘ My limbs are paralysed, and to approach and push my way 
I am not able, and care-takers (las «SSa) are not found for me.’ 
The expression ‘care-takers’ here, though somewhat peculiar, would 
scarcely deserve remark, were it not that St Ephraim (Moes. p. 146) 
actually quotes: ‘Non est mihi adiutor’: where Dr J. Armitage 
Robinson renders the Armenian, ‘I have no guardian’. I think it 
very probable that Jacob has given us the actual Syriac expression 


used by St Ephraim, and that the Diatessaron had usg ‘Naa od RS, 
‘I have no care-taker’, 


1 Cf, Hamlyn Hill Earliest Life of Christ p. 355. 
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This Homily of Jacob of Serfigh is of importance in two respects: it 
shews the freedom with which Tatian sometimes handled the Gospel 
narratives; and it suggests considerable caution in the use of the 
Arabic version. The Syriac recension from which that version was 
made was evidently one in which the original Harmony had received 
a certain amount of castigation other than merely textual, In the 
present case a narrative in which two Gospel incidents were combined 
has been rejected, and the two incidents have been given separately. 
The same thing may have occurred elsewhere,' with the possible result 
that the Arabic Harmony is a much larger volume than the original 
Diatessaron of Tatian. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


CURIOSITIES OF LATIN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


CoNsIDERING the natural pitfalls in the way, and the scanty equip- 
ment which many of the earliest rolls of New Testament books will 
have possessed in matters of accents, breathings, and punctuation, it 
is perhaps wonderful that blunders of translation and interpretation 
were not more numerous. But it may not be without interest if I jot 
down the details of three cases which I happen to have lit upon in the 
course of my own reading of the Latin fathers; and doubtless other 
scholars would be able to furnish their quota. 


1. Jo.i 18. 

povoyers Geds [or povoyeviys vids] dv cis Tod 
éxeivos 

The difficulty of the construction of éyyjoaro, without an object 
following it, is manifest enough: and one branch of the Old Latin 
text—not perhaps the African, but certainly the earliest known Euro- 
pean text—as represented by Tertullian, Novatian, and the codex Ver- 
cellensis, a, of the Old Latin Gospels, attempted to solve the difficulty 
by making xéA7ov accusative after the verb. Sabatier has quoted none 
of the following passages save two from Tertullian, and of one.of these 
he has given an unrevised text. Mr Fausset’s note in his edition of 
Novatian in the Cambridge Patristic Texts is the starting-point of my 
list: but I have added some new references. 


1 I believe the original Diatessaron contained only one miracle of feeding the 
multitudes, whereas the Arabic has both (see J. 7. S. vol. viii p. 573 ff). 
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a ‘nisi unicus filius solus sinum patris ipse enarravit ’. 

Tert. adv. Praxean 8 (ed, Kroymann C. S. £. Z. vol. xlvii p. 238. 6) 
‘solus filius patrem novit et sinum patris ipse exposuit’, 

tb. 15 (254. 20, 23) ‘deum nemo vidit umquam... quem deum? 
scilicet patrem, apud quem deus erat sermo, unigenitus filius qui 
sinum patris ipse disseruit’. 

ib. 21 (264. 8) ‘hic unus sinum patris disseruit, non sinum 
suum pater’ [the MSS have ‘unius’: Pamelius conjectured ‘unus’, 
Kroymann accepts from Engelbrecht ‘ unicus ’]. 

Novatian de Trinitate 18 (ed. Fausset p. 68. 5) ‘Ioannes hunc eun- 
dem qui sinum exponit patris, verbum dicit carnem factum 
esse, ut sinum patris posset exponere’. 

#b, 28 (101. 16) ‘cum nondum sinum patris Christus exposuis- 
set’. 

Ps.-Origen TZvactatus ix (ed. Batiffol, 1oz, 16) ‘manducabitis 
caput et pedes et quae sunt interiora...caput enim Christi 
pater est, interiora vero ipse sermo divinus qui sinum patris 
enarravit’. 

But if these authorities, or the version which lies behind them, took 
xéArov as the object of égyyyoaro, they only avoided one difficulty at 
the expense of falling, as it would seem, into another and a worse one; 
for how could they now construe the previous words 6 dv «is? 

I believe that the answer is that they read the Greek as though it were 
not 6 dy «is but 6 dv els. Hence the ‘solus’ in a and in adv. Praxean 8; 
hence also the ‘unus’, if that be (and I think it is) the true reading, in 
adv. Praxean 21. 


2. Rom. iii 27. 


Tov ov Kavxnors; 

Tyconius, the African Donatist, in his Third Rule for the under- 
standing of Scripture (p. 19. 13 of Prof. Burkitt’s edition) understood 
his Latin Bible at this point to say ‘ubi ergo gloriatio exclusa est ?’, 
putting the interrogation after ‘exclusa est’ and not after ‘gloriatio’. 
He is thus driven to explain that ‘excludi’ has the meaning ‘ exprimi, 
produci, effici’, so that he translates ‘whence then is glory extracted ? 
by what law? of works? no: but by the law of faith’. 

It is true that Prof. Burkitt retains the ordinary punctuation of the 
verse. But I think that the context is quite decisive in favour of the 
rather odd interpretation that I have adopted. Tyconius has been 
arguing that faith is as old as the law, and that the righteous of Israel 
when they came to Christ were called from faith into the same faith: 
and so the idea of ‘ glory’ comes in because of the apposite parallel in 
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2 Cor. iii 18 ‘ we all with unveiled face beholding the glory of the Lord 
are changed into the same image’ a c/aritate in claritatem. ‘The Apostle 
asserts both that there was a glory before the Passion of Christ and that 
it could not be extracted, that is produced, by the Law, so that it must 
clearly have been by faith’. ‘We have passed into glory from the same 
glory, and this original glory was not from the Law’ or from works, but 
by faith and the grace of God. The ‘gloriatio’ of Rom. iii 27 is thus 
identical with the ‘gloria’ or ‘claritas’ of 2 Cor. iii 18: it was some- 
thing desirable, and it came not from works but from faith. 

This complete inversion of the turn of the particular phrase may how- 
ever, I suspect, be due rather to Tyconius himself than to the translator 
of his Latin Bible. The Latin translation would be as innocent of 
punctuation as its Greek original; and Tyconius blundered because 
he read ‘ ubi ergo gloriatio exclusa est’ as one clause instead of two. 


3. Rom. vii 13d. 
iva yévyrat irepBodiv dpaptwrds dpapria dd ris évtoAjs. 

St Augustine in numerous passages quotes this verse in the rendering 
‘ut fiat supra modum peccator aut peccatum per mandatum’. Sabatier 
adduces at least a dozen references: it may suffice to cite particularly 
ep. Ixxxii § 20 and contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum i 14—the first 
because we have of the letters a critical text by A. Goldbacher in the 
Vienna Corpus (vol. xxxiv p. 372. 5), the second because I found in 
the Biblioth¢que Nationale an early fragment of two guard leaves (nouv. 
acg. 2199), from a MS of the contra duas epp. Pelag. which contains the 
quotation. The explanation of ‘ peccator aut peccatum’ is of course 
that the translator was rendering not duaprwAds 4 duapria, but duaprwAds 
4) dpapria. 

C. H. TURNER. 


OSSIUS (HOSIUS) OF CORDOVA. 


Ir is a curious coincidence that neither for bishop Hosius himself, 
nor for the council of Sardica at which he presided, do we use the form 
of name familiar to the Latins of the fourth century. The Greeks spelt 
the two words Sapduxy and “Ocws, and it is I suppose ultimately from 
Greek influence that Latins came to say Sardica and Hosius: but the 
bishop’s contemporaries called him Ossius, and the council (and the 
town where it was held) Serdica. The latter fact is well enough known, 
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and I need not labour the proof: but, if I may judge by my own 
ignorance until lately on the subject, the former is sufficiently unfamiliar 
to justify an enumeration of the evidence in some detail. 

So many proper names among Christians, Greek and Roman, were of 
moral or specifically Christian significance that in transliterating the 
name of the bishop of Cordova it was an obvious course to take 
advantage of so near-lying a word as dows: “Oows took his place by the 
side of EioéBios and Maxdpws and T'pyyépws and ’A@avacws. And so 
St Athanasius plays on the word: Hosius is 4An@as “Oows, ‘ worthy of 
his name’: cf. Apol. de fuga wept yap rod peydAov Kai Kai 
bporoynrod “Ociov éorw eet wai Aéyew, Hist. Arian. 45 
ravra piv & "ABpapsatos yépwv te Kai Eypae . . . 
race yap “Oovos Kal rovrov Bios dverihyros. But 
just because the assimilation was so obvious in Greek, we cannot argue 
back from “Oows to a Latin Hosius. 

No doubt there is a certain amount of Latin evidence for Hosius. 
But there is much more for Osius than for Hosius: in the lists of 
signatures to the Nicene council in Zcclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta 
Luris Antiquissima i pp. 36, 37 1 printed Osius in the text of each of the 
five groups, and among All the MSS there used I have only recorded 
one instance of Hosius.’ And just as Osius becomes more common, 
as we get further back, than Hosius, so in the same way there is 
evidence, as we get further still, pointing behind Osius to Ossius. In 
the fourth and fifth columns of my Nicene lists, I ought certainly to 
have printed Ossius, following in the one case the original hand of the 
oldest MS, and in the other the reading of the oldest and original 
reading of the next oldest MS. For the canons of Sardica the two MSS 
which give the purest and least adulterated text are Vat. Reg. 1997 (I) 
and the small collection prefixed to the main body of canonical matter 
in Monac. 6243 (f,): the original hand of the former has Ossius quite 
regularly, in the latter it varies with the curious alternative Dyssius, for 
which I have no explanation to offer. On the strength of their authority 
I had begun to print Ossius in the text of the canons before I lighted 
upon the other evidence which seems to me to demonstrate that it and 
nothing else was the original form of the name. 

For (1) in St Hilary of Poitiers ‘Ossius’ is the true form. Maffei, 
although in the de synodis and the contra Constantium he prints Osius 


1 Paris 12097, saec. vi, from Corbie (C). Possibly Hosius was a Gallic variant : 
in the canons of Sardica I find that no Italian MS uses the aspirate ; two early 
MSS from Gaul, Toulouse 364, saec. vii, from Albi (T) and Cologne ccxii, saec. vi-vii, 
from Provence (K), vary between Hosius and Osius, Husius and Usius, while three 
eighth-century transalpine MSS, Brussels 2493 (66), Munich 6243 (fF), Berlin 
Phillipps lat. 84 (R), give Hosius only. 
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in the text (e.g. de syn. 3, 11, 63, 87: contra Const. 23), yet reveals in 
a note that the older MSS were faithful throughout to the form Ossius : 
ii 460 C ‘ in antiquis libris Osi inomen cum duplici ss constanter pingitur, 
puta Ossii’. In the fragmenta ex opere historico he regularly gives Ossius 
in the text. 

(2) In the /de//us de confessione verae fidei which the Roman presbyters 
Marcellinus and Faustinus presented to the emperor Theodosius about 
the year 383, the editor of the Collectio Avellana, vol. xxxv of the 
Vienna Corpus p. 15 1. 1, notes of the unique MS of the collection 
‘Ossius V, et sic semper per duplicem s’. 

(3) Of St Augustine’s treatise contra epistulam Parmeniani we have 
now Petschenig’s edition in vol. li of the Vienna Corpus: and on the 
authority of the best MS—Casinensis 163, saec. xi, ‘ ex archetypo saeculi 
sexti uel septimi diligenter descriptum ’’—‘ Ossius’ is regularly printed in 
the text (26. 9, 17; 29. 5; 33. 19, 21). 

(4) In Isidore of Seville’s supplement to the de viris illustribus of 
Jerome-Gennadius Arevalo’s edition gives, it is true, Osius; but a 
Hereford Cathedral MS of the tenth century, O 3. 2, spells it Ossius, 
and so do two twelfth-century MSS in the Bodleian, Bodl. 391 from 
St Augustine’s Canterbury, and Bodl. e Mus. 31 from Bury St 
Edmunds. But I imagine that these three MSS are not independent 
of one another. 

Perhaps it is worth adding that place-names beginning with Oss- are 
not quite uncommon in the Spanish provinces : the Corpus Jnscriplionum 
gives Ossonoba, Osset, and Ossigi. 

C. H. TURNER. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE FLEURY PALIMPSEST (A). 


THE publication of H. von Soden’s Das /ateinische Neue Testament in 
Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians (Leipzig 1909) has led me to another revision 
of the text of the Fleury Palimpsest. Von Soden has published a study 
of the text of 4 for which all students of the New Testament will be 
grateful, and I have followed his reduction of the text to its corrected 
form with the greatest interest. 

He has left little for any future pen to add, but nevertheless in a few 


1 I should like, in passing, to call attention to its orthography of the name 
Ezechiel, which is invariably written Iezech-, while in two cases out of five the 
accusative is Iezechielum : see J. 7. S. ix (Oct. 1907) pp. 62 ff. 
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readings and restorations I am not in full agreement with his conclu- 
sions ; and there are also a few typographical errors (inevitable in a first 
edition) which I have noted. 

To begin with the Acts, v. 36 omen is, I agree, not a blunder and is 
rightly edited intact ; vi. 10 spud sco quo loquaebatur et quod reuincebantur 
ab eo is the MS text : e¢ guod von Soden corrects into eo guod; but lam 
convinced it should be e¢ guo: quod audito is found in 4 and f for guo 
audito, and in all fifth-century N.T. MSS the ablative and accusative cases 
are frequently confused ; vi 12, 13 popu/u|m is too long and should be 
plebe\m, and deficit is too short and should be guiescit (gig. xx 1 also 
translates wavopar by guiesco) ; ix 8 nihil uidens is the true text; ix 11 in 
uicum (qui uoca|tur or in uicum [ut uoca\tur is the reading of 4, and I see 
no need to add rectus, which is another such addition as ¢itus before 
iustus in xviii 6 ; xiv 9 nostri dni fili di of the MS appears as domini nostri 
with the last two words omitted ; in the next verse von Soden is, I be- 
lieve, right in restoring similauerunt ; xiv 13 accurentes is a misprint for 
accurrentes; xiv 16 dimisi omni gentis is corrected into dimisit omni 
genti: dimisit omnes gentes 1 should give, especially since omni is found 
elsewhere (1 St John ii 23) for omnis ; xiv 22 the second i is not in 
the MS. 

In xiv 20 the text is cum disce|ssisset populus uespere leuauit se and von 
Soden edits cum surre|ssisset paulus uespere leuauit se. It is true that 
populus is found for pau/us in vv. 8 and 9g, but the context here gives no 
just reason for suspecting a blunder. The double s forbids Berger’s 
restoration surrexisset, but allows either discessisset or recessisset, one of 
which I am convinced was the original reading. In xviii 8 guando 
appears in the text (not in the notes) instead of guomodo (for guomodo 
in 4 vide v 24, 26); xxvi 22 d[icens eis should be d[icens gua; lux 
annuntiabit plebi is changed by von Soden to /ucem ann, plebi without 
any sufficient reason since annuntio (nuntio) is used intransitively in the 
MS with a dative of the person evangelized (cf xiv 14, 21); xxvii 5 
[diebus duodecim] should be [diebus] guindecim, xu being misread as xii 
by the editor ; xxvii 8 wenimus should be deuenimus ; and in the next 
verse Plures is the reading of 4*, not paucos, as Mr Valentine Richards 
first pointed out to me before 1907. " 


In the Catholic Epistles 1 St Pet. v 7, 8 de uobis sobrii estote uigilate 
autem is the reading of h*: von Soden edits de uobis. Sobrii estote uigi- 
late &c., and omits autem : I would edit, de uobis sobrii estote. Uigilate 
autem, &c. Inv 12 haec surely is a blunder of the scribe for hanc which 
should be edited: 2 St Pet. i 3 e¢ [per hacc efficlimini is corrected 
(wrongly I believe) into u¢ [per haec effic\iamini, In the preceding verse 
the comma after donantur should be deleted. In i 4 effugientes is the 
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reading of the MS, not et fugientes; i 8 cognitio\nem should be reco- 
gnitio\nem, as in vv. 2 and 3 ; i 19 firmiorrem is a misprint for firmiorem ; 
ii 6 wf is misprinted for e¢ and impie for inpie. 

In 1 St John ii r1 the note should be odscaecauerunt h* ; v. 13 delete 
comma after cognouistis ; v. 17 mundus should be et mundus (saeculum 
h) ; v.20 I would now edit thus: mobiscum, sed ut praesto.. . omnes ex 
nobis et uos...sancto. Scitis quoniam, &c.; v. 28 the MS clearly con- 
nects iz praesentia with the text which follows it, and I see no reason for 
going against the MS and connecting it with the preceding text. 

In iii 3 I would punctuate hanc in eo, not hanc, in eo; in v. 10 (note) 
Jfacit iniustitiam should be non facit iustitiam. In iii 14 transiuimus 
should be edited: 2* has -dimus, h® -uimus. In iii 16 de fratribus 
is rightly, I believe, edited without comment: I was once inclined to 
think de an error for pro, but de in / is used elsewhere with the meaning 
of propter or per, viz. in Apoc. ix 2 de fumo and xv 8 de claritate dei. 


In the Apocalypse : i 4 wenturus [et a sep|\tem is what I now believe 4 
wrote and not wenturus [est et sep|tem as von Soden edits (for omission 
of est cf. 1 St John i 9); in the same verse e¢ guae is corrected to 
gui, but why not to et gui (= etiam qui)?; in the same verse eclesiis 
is a misprint for ecclesiis; v. g von Soden’s punctuation fatientia, 
in xpo thu fui 1 now think is right and patientia in xpo thu, fui wrong ; 
ii 1 angelo should be et angelo ; viii 12 obscu|rvaretur is what the MS un- 
doubtedly read here and not ‘enebri|caretur, nor teneb|\raretur as I once 
believed—the letters varetur are clear : tenebricauit was read in ix 2 and 
von Soden rightly edits it in place of ¢enebrauit which I gave at first 
after Berger (cf. d St Mark xiii 24); v. 13 in)|habitantibus was, 1 now 
believe, the reading of 4, not abitantibus ; ix 5 cruciarent{ur should be 
cruciarent |eos ; xi 16 sedent not sedebant is the real text of h; profetis 
should be e¢ profetis ; xii 4 draco should be ipse draco ; v. 10 di nostri di 
[die et nocte = h; von Soden rejects the second d@ as a blunder: I do 
not think he is right in doing this ; xv 2 citharas should have a comma, 
not a full stop; v. 8 intrare, not intrare in, is the reading of 4 (cf. 
Acts xiv 22); xvi 2 von Soden supplies e¢ before in simulacrum rightly 
I think: i” sim. = ad sim. (or ante sim.). 

The following are a few additional notes: Acts iii 16 I would edit 
super fidelitatem (so in vii 58 extra ciuitatem) ; iv 13 the comma should 
be before fersuasi, not after it; iv 15 ad has no need of correction to 
ad, notwithstanding the fact that adduci just before is, I agree, a mis- 
copying of abduct; v 27 [incipit| is no improvement on [incepit] ; vii 60 
neci stephani may, or may not, be a blunder for mecis stephani; ix 4 
A» expunctuated pauore and substituted (not added) ¢erram ; ix 5 I can- 
not understand why zazarenus should be accepted here and nazaraeus 
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thrust into its stead in iii 6 and iv 10; xviii 6 there should be a colon 
after ego, and in v. 9 a comma after oguere ; xxiii 15 ad is corrected to 
et, but more probably it stands for adg. or ac; xxvi 29 a comma is 
wanting after sum. In 1 St John ii 11 I have recently discovered 4* 
wrote am|dudat, not ea[t; in v. 14 ag|nouistis, not colnouistis ; in v. 19 
palam, not praesto ; and in iii 2 ignorat, not egnorat. In Apocalypse 
ix 1 I would punctuate after fornace with a full stop, since gu¢ which 
follows must refer to angelus. 

The brackets employed for restoring clipped away letters might with 
advantage have been omitted in many places where the Editor has 
inserted them, viz. 2 St Peter i 5 subminis[trate in] fide, v. 7 [amorem), 
v. 11 intlroitus in}; Acts xviii 12 [cum] esset, v. 17 [se non] uidere ; 
Apocalypse xii 13 [ferse|cutus and perper[erat]. In these and not 
a few other instances the reading is by context and by space and by 
surviving letters nowise doubtful. 

In conclusion I would take this opportunity to add two new resti- 
tutions to the text of 4 in Acts xviii 2, [iudea pris|ci/la and claud|ius 
caesar, Also from my recent rescript of the Old-Latin Version of 
the Catholic Epistles from the Perpignan MS (/), which I hope to 
publish in the next number of the Journal of Theological Studies, 1 
would supply from / in 2 St Peter i 8 cum which has fallen out of 
the MS after wodis (von Soden has already proposed s/), and in v. 17 
I would with / now edit [accepit eni~ | for [accipiens]. 

In the Journal of Theological Studies for July 1910 Dr Alexander 
Souter suggests that in Acts xxvi 22 co[msecutus should be read in / for 
co[nfisus. The space at the end of a line cannot determine absolutely 
the number of letters clipped away, and, therefore, though consecutus 
seems a little too long, no argument can be final on merely space con- 
siderations. But gig has usus which looks like a miscopying of fisus, and 
confisus I think is more Pauline in thought than consecutus. In 2 Cor. 
ii 4 St Paul joins confidentiam and ability to stand. In spite of my 
learned friend’s advocacy of consecutus, my own vote is still for confisus. 


E. S. BUCHANAN. 


IRISH PSALTERS. 


THE glossed Coupar-Angus Psalter (MS Vatic. Palat. lat. 65), of which 
I have recently given a short description, prefixed to ‘Specimen pages 
of two manuscripts of the Abbey of Coupar-Angus in Scotland’ (Codices 
Vaticanis selecti phototypice expressi, &c. Series minor. Vol. ii. Roma 
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1910), seemed to demand in addition not only a full list of its contrac- 
tions (see Keltische Zeitschrift fiir Philologie viii pp. 246-257) but a 
short note as to its liturgical evidence. 

In this Psalter of insular script, which was copied at the end of 
the twelfth or even the beginning of the thirteenth century and was 
in the possession of the Coupar-Angus house in the thirteenth, there 
are inserted, after Psalms 1, c, and cl, the seven Old Testament Canticles 
which the Roman Breviary assigns for use at Lauds from Sunday until 
Saturday, and four prayers; the arrangement, however, is not consis- 
tent, for whilst the Canticles precede the Prayers after Psalms c and cl, 
the Prayer comes first after Psalm 1; the sequence is: 


After Ps. 1. Prayer i Deus altissime. 
Canticle i Benedicite omnia opera. 
ii Confitebor tibi domine. 
»» lit Ego dixi in dimidio (the end is missing as 
a leaf has been cut out). 
After Ps. c. Canticle iv Exultavit cor. 
e v Cantemus domino. 
vi Domine audivi, 
Prayer ii (inserted by a later hand) Deus quem 
exercitus. 


After Ps. cl. Canticle vii Audite celi. 
Prayers (by the later hand) 
iii Te dominum de celis. 
iv Deus qui exeunti. 


This, however, can scarcely represent the use of a Cistercian house at 
the time when the MS was written ; it is more probably a copy, more 
or less accurate, of the exemplar which, in this instance, to judge by 
some palaeographical marks, was probably the product of some North 
English scriptorium in the eighth century. 

It would have been interesting to trace the gradual developement of 
the Psalter by the addition of canticles and prayers, the former of which 
go back to Esdras, who is said to have collected the Biblical Canticles 
and added them to the book of Psalms; the latter to the Eastern 
usage, which is as early as the fourth century, of saying a collect instead 
of Gloria patri at the end of each psalm ; and it would have been easy 
to draw up an eight or ninefold division of psalters, whether copied for 
public or for private use, founded on the insertion of collects or canticles 
or both, and their position after each psalm, after Psalm cl or at the 
end of each third of the Psalter. This might, however, trench on the 
domain of an English liturgiologist who is treating this subject, and 
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the present enquiry is confined to the last subdivision, viz. canticles 
and prayers inserted after Psalms |, c, and cl. 

All known Psalters in insular script which contain anything more 
than the 150 Psalms and were written in Ireland or Scotland’ are 
arranged in this way’; and in this respect they bear out the tradition 
that St Patrick and the early Irish monks recited every day the whole 
psalter in three divisions.’ It would not be fair to pass over Mr F. E. 
Warren’s expressed doubt (sc. cit.) as to whether these canticles and 
prayers were added to mark the break into three books and without any 
special liturgical significance ; but it seems more reasonable to accept 
the traditional use until it can be disproved on historical evidence. At 
any rate we can compare the extant manuscripts ; and, not contenting 
ourselves with a general statement as to their contents,‘ we are able to 
reconstruct exactly the arrangement which is common to them all. The 
MS sources are : . 

a. B. M. Cotton. Vitellius F. XI, of the end of the ninth century, 
is much damaged by fire ; the leaf containing Canticle ii is bound in 
wrong order, and another one is missing after Ps. 1 12, after which 
follow Canticles ii and iii; Prayer ii and Canticles iv-vi follow after 
Ps. c. ‘The MS now ends with Ps. cxlv 7. 


4. St John’s College, Cambridge, C. 9, the ‘ Southampton Psalter’, 
written about A. D. 1000. 


After Ps. 1 Prayer i; Canticles i-iii. 
» ,, iii; Canticle vii. 

c. B. M. Reg. Galba A.V., of the eleventh century, said to have 
contained the words ‘ Liber Oswini Regis’, probably a copy of a Psalter 
written at the end of the seventh century. There is a lacuna between 
Pss. xlix and li. 

After Ps. c, Canticles v, vi, ii. ‘The end of the MS is defective ; the 


penultimate leaf extends as far as Ps. cxlviii 4; part of a prayer is 
visible on the last leaf. 


d, B. M. Add. MS. 36929. Saec. 13. 
After Ps. 1; Canticles i-iii. 

” » C3 ” iv—-vi. 

»» Prayer iii, Canticle vii. 


1 The four Irish Psalters at St Gall have the Canticles at the end of the Psalter. 

2 F. E, Warren The Bangor Antiphoner ii p. x. 

5 Thomasii Opp. omnia ed. Vezzosi II (Romae 1747) ad. Lectorem 1a and 2. 

* Neither the description of the Southampton Psalter in the two volumes of the 
Irish Liber Hymnorum (H.B.S.), nor that of B. M. Add. MS. 36929 in the 1907 


Catalogue of Additions to the MSS, gives a complete account of the Prayers and 
Canticles, 
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e. Vatic. Palat. lat. 65. See above. 

jf. Ambros. C. § inf. The Bangor Antiphoner, saec. vii ex., not 
being a Psalter, the exact position and relation of its contents is 
uncertain ; but Prayers i-iii are each appointed as a ‘Collectio post 
Laudate dominum de caelis’, i.e. Pss. cxlviii-cl and Prayer iv as the 
first ‘Collectio post Cantemus’, i.e. Canticle v. 


The text of the Canticles, which, with a few variations, is that of the 
Vulgate, is not here in question. 


The four prayers appear in the Vatican MS as 


I. Deus altissime rex angelorum. 
deus laus omnium elimentorum. 
deus gloria’ & exultatio sanctorum 
custodi animas seruorum tuorum 
qui regnas in secula seculorum.’ 


[The above arrangement of this and the following prayer, which does 
not appear in the MS, is given for the sake of the rhyme. | 


In 6 and / 1 gloriae f 2 wanting in f, 6 adds Amen. 


II. (By later hand.) 


Deus quem exercitus canit' celorum* 
quemque ecclesia* laudat* sanctorum 
quem spiritus ministrat® uniuersorum 
miserere obsecro *omnium nostrorum? 
qui regnas in secula seculorum. Amen. 


In a,b, f 1 canet b 2 angelorum b %aecclesiae 4 laudet 6 
5 ymnizat a, ymminizatbh servorum tuorum 


III. (By later hand.) Te dominum de celis laudamus tibi ut canticum 
nouum cantare mereamur. Te dominum in sanctis tuis uenerabiliter 
deprecamur ut omnia uota nostra suscipias’ peccata dimittas Christe? 
saluator mundi qui regnas in secula seculorum. Amen. 


In b, d, f 
6 has the first five words and then continues : 
teque omnium regem regum rogamus 
tibi uni et trino in quem speramus 
cum excelsis angelis imnum canimus 
per dominum nostrum et reliqua. 


1 suscipiet d 2 wanting in f. 
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IV. (By later hand.) Deus qui exeunti ex egipto populo tuo maria 
diuisisti & suspensis utrinque marginibus in specie muri eregi’ fluenta? 
iussisti, animas quoque nostras a diluuio peccatorum liberare digneris 
ut transire viciorum gurgitem [ualeamus]* hoste contempto saluator 
mundi, qui ‘regnas‘ in s[ecula] s[eculorum]. Amen. 


Inf 1 erigi f 2 fluentia f 3 ualeamus 4-* cum eterno patre uinis 
inaris ac regnas cum spiritu sancto f. 


We are thus able to reconstitute the typical and, perhaps, primitive 


Irish psalter as providing one prayer and a canticle or canticles at the 
end of each of the three books of the Psalter, thus : 


After Ps. 1 Prayer i; Canticles i-iii. 
” » C ” ii > ” iv—vi. 
» » Cl ,, iii; Canticle vii. 

The only exceptions to the above order are that ¢ has the Canticles in 
different order ; and that, the original scribe of e having omitted to copy 
in their proper places Prayers ii and iii, a corrector has inserted them in 
vacant spaces after the canticle which they should have preceded ; and 


in order to fill up the last page of the MS has inserted Prayer iv which 
is only found in Irish MSS. 


H. M. BANNISTER. 


THE SEVEN LETTERS AND THE REST OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. 


In his important work on the Letters to the Seven Churches, for 
which so many readers feel themselves his debtors, Sir W. Ramsay 
somewhat provokingly puts forward the theory (c. iv, &c.), that the 
Letters themselves have no organic connexion with the main portion 
of the Apocalypse which, he considers, ‘is complete without them’. 
He looks upon them as forming a mere episode, attached loosely to 
a work of diverse character, as a kind of homiletic addition, the idea of 
which only occurred as an afterthought to the Sacred Writer during the 
process of penning the Apocalypse proper. Accordingly, though they 
are, as a matter of fact, found at the beginning of the book, he holds 
that there is no reason why they should have been given that position 
rather than any other, except perhaps for convenience’ sake. The link 
of connexion, therefore, with the rest of the book is, in his view, but 
a slender, a mere formal one, an artificial bridge to unite the two— 
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‘He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches.’ 

I venture to submit that this bold theory is a mistaken one; that 
in the mind of the Sacred Writer, the connexion between the two 
portions of the book is really organic, that the introductory part cannot 
be dispensed with and is in its right place; that the true link of con- 
nexion in fact is to be sought in what is the very object and aim of the 
book. Is that object and aim so difficult to ascertain? or is it patent 
to one who looks at any rate below the surface? It is no doubt true 
that in the Apocalyptic portion, the abundance of pictorial imagery, 
like the smoke that veils the general issue to an onlooker on a field of 
battle, may to some extent obscure the main object of the book, but 
surely only to a superficial reader. The real purport discloses itself 
from time to time with vivid, unmistakeable clearness and force. 
Curiously enough, Sir W. Ramsay himself in one place indicates the 
very life-breath of the purpose which animates both the Letters and the 
Sequel, when he describes the book as a ‘ vision of trial and triumph’ 
(p. 37), while urging also—what in this connexion is much to the point 
—that the Seven Churches, in spite of their individual characteristics, 
are nevertheless regarded by the Sacred Writer as ideally representing 
the whole Catholic Church; so much so that the Letters were not to 
be sent separately to the several Churches, but collectively to all. The 
Churches are lost sight of in the Church. And what in the Apostle’s 
mind is the Church but the Agent and Witness for Christ? ‘The trial 
and the triumph’—of whom are they predicated but of the Church? 
The trial—was it not the trial of the Church, God’s instrument in 
effecting the triumph? The triumph—by whom is it to be achieved 
but by the Church? only, of course, through living union with its unseen 
Head ; but still by it. And it is then this victory of the Church that 
is foreshadowed in, and forms the subject of, the whole book, This is 
saliently brought out in one passage that may be mentioned (of course 
apparent in others also): viz. c. xvii 14 ‘The Lamb shall overcome. . . 
and they that are with him, called and chosen and faithful’. (If any 
word should be supplied, it should be, as Alf., sha// overcome. The 
Lamb, and they that are with him, called, &c., shall overcome. Other 
supplements, whether of A.V. or of R.V., are unwarranted and injurious.) 
The vital connexion between the two portions of the book is thus made 
apparent. Christ’s victory is to be achieved through His Church. But 
if so, then the Church must be ‘faithful’, must be purged from un- 
Christlikeness: else it will not be a fit instrument for the functions 
assigned to it. Hence, before the conflict is brought on the scene, the 
preparation of the Instrument by the warnings of the Seven Letters, 
addressed to the Ideal Church. 
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I suggest that the Book of the Revelation is in fact a missionary 
book ; the counterpart from an ideal standpoint of the historic matter- 
of-fact record of the Acts of the Apostles. Both are descriptive of the 
conflict between Church and World, of ‘the trial and the triumph’; 
the one in narrative of fact; the other in ‘vision’, the meaning wrapt 
up always in it, even where what is historical underlies, in the ideal and 
figurative. 

Both books, it may be observed, start from the Ascension ; the one, 
however, narrating the actual event, the other portraying an august ideal 
picture of the Ascended Lord. Both in the forefront make the purified 
Church to stand forth as the divinely selected Instrument ; the one by 
the narrative of the event of Pentecost mainly, supplemented in other 
ways ; the other by the figures of the seven lamps or of the seven stars 
in the hand of Christ; both go on to exhibit the conflict between 
Church and world ; the one in fact of history ; the other in figure and 
ideally. Both also lead up to a certain fulfilment, a stage, but only 
a stage, of victory. ‘The end of the Acts leaves us with a world-wide 
spread of the Gospel ; the field of the world (then known) occupied, 
but the obedience to the faith only partial. So the Apocalypse, whilst 
in idea it overleaps all obstacles and already embraces the end, yet 
after all exhibits an incomplete issue. It shews a Church established 
in the world, but the nations (the nations, not, of course, as in A.V., ‘ of 
them that are saved’) still in need of the healing that comes from the 
Church, still outside. But it is ever the Church that is the means of 
making the truth to conquer ; the triumph, partial or final, is attained 
through its trial; through the ‘faith and patience of the saints’. 

The Book of the Revelation thus regarded is seen to be one coherent 
whole, and the Letters an essential part of it, occupying their right 
place, the only suitable one for them. 

C. H. Parez. 


THE GREEK VERSION OF ISAIAH: IS IT THE 
WORK OF A SINGLE TRANSLATOR? 


IN his valuable contributions to this JourNaAL,' Mr St John Thackeray 
has adduced weighty reasons to shew that ‘the task of translating the 
books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel into Greek was in each case divided 
between two translators’. He finds no evidence that a similar division 


1 Vol. iv 245 ff, 398 ff, 578 ff; cp. also x 301 ff and see now Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek i to fi. 
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of labour was employed in translating Isaiah: on the contrary he has 
drawn attention to some striking features that are common to many 
sections of the book, and concludes that ‘the translator of the first 
chapter is also responsible for the last, and throughout all the inter- 
mediate portions, notwithstanding varieties of style in the original, there 
are connecting links of style in the Greek, producing the impression 
of unity of workmanship’. 

Now it is well known that according to certain theories some parts 
of the book of Isaiah were not wr7¢¢en till late in the second century B.c. ; 
Duhm, for example, attributes the composition of cc. 24-27 to the year 
128 B.c. It is obvious that the evidence of the Greek version, if it is 
clear and cogent, must have a very important bearing on such theories. 
Jf the entire version is the work of a single hand and 7 the translation 
was made early in the second century or even in the third? such theories 
cease at once to be tenable. I am not convinced that the version is 
necessarily quite so early as Mr Thackeray maintains, though it would 
seem to me hazardous to place it as late as 128 B.c.: but if the 
book was translated before 128, either cc. 24-27 were written before that 
date, or having been written in that year they were subsequently trans- 
lated and incorporated with the previously existing translation of the 
rest of the book. The latter alternative may not appear very probable, 
but it is not impossible; only, if it were true, differences of translation 
should distinguish cc. 24-27 from the rest of the book, and so with any 
other sections which may have been written late in the first century B. c. 

With these possibilities before me I have, while working at Isaiah for 
several years past, followed up from time to time what seemed possible 
clues to difference of translators, with the result that I find no evidence 
that cc. 24-27 or c. 33 or cc. 34-35 were translated by other hands than 
that which translated the rest of cc. 1-39. 

On the other hand, more or less accidentally in the first instance, 
I discovered certain differences between cc. 1-39 and cc. 40-66, and 
these it is my purpose now to record. At the same time I must dis- 
claim any intention of finally deciding the question of the unity or 
diversity of the version. It will be admitted that in cases of this kind 
differences are in general more significant than resemblances ; but the 
marks of unity have very probably not yet been fully presented and the 
differences may be capable of more than one explanation. 

Before proceeding to the differences I will briefly recall certain 
common features claimed for the entire work. In respect of style, 
Mr Thackeray groups Isaiah with the Pentateuch and parts of Joshua 
translated in the third century B. c. and with 1 Maccabees translated in 
the first century B.c. as translations in ‘good xowy Greek’.! Though 

1 Thackeray in J. T. S. x 303. 2 Grammar p. 13. 
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a better stylist, it is claimed that the translator of Isaiah was less com- 
petent in rendering his original than the translators of Jeremiah’; the 
degree of justice with which this charge may be made will only be 
satisfactorily determined if a more thorough investigation can determine 
the state of the Hebrew text which the translator was called upon to 
render. A further common characteristic noted by Mr Thackeray is 
‘a strong resemblance between the vocabulary of the Greek Isaiah and 
that of the Hexateuch ’.? 

In addition to these general characteristics of the entire version, 
Mr Thackeray draws attention to certain specific peculiarities that recur 
throughout the version or parts of it. Of these the most significant 
is the transliteration of MIN3¥ in NXI¥ ANN and similar phrases ; except 
in Isaiah, 1 Kings (four times) and some half dozen times sporadically 
elsewhere, MN3I¥ is never transliterated in the Old Testament. The 
occurrences of cafaw@ in Isaiah are as follows :— 


In cc. 1-23 there are 40 occurrences. 


24-27 ” I ” 
28-31 = 6 
32-35 ” ° ” 
39-39 
42-55 ” 7 ” 
56-66 ” ° ” 


The absence of caBaw in cc. 32-35 and 56-66 is due to the absence 
of nxay in these chapters of the original. 

The free insertion of xai, 3€, yap, where there is no corresponding 
word in the Hebrew, doubtless occurs throughout the book: but other 
characteristics cited by Mr Thackeray occur in cc. 1-39 only: thus the 
four occurrences of the ‘characteristic phrase’ puxpds cai péyas are in 
ix 14 (13); Xxii 5, xxxiii 4, 19. 

Another characteristic phrase noted by Mr Thackeray is eis tov aiéva 
xpovov. He observes that this occurs in Exod. xiv 13 and seven times 
in Isaiah. The following further facts may help to determine more 
precisely the significance of the usage in Isaiah,. The phrase also 
occurs in Bar. iii 32 (cp. also rév aidéva xpovov in v. 13 AQT) and Judith 
xv 10; these are, I believe, the only occurrences outside Isaiah and Exodus ; 
but cp, «is rov dei xpdvov in 3 Macc. iii 29 and eis roids dei xpdvous 
3 Macc. vii 23. The occurrences of the phrase in Isaiah are in ix 7 
(6) AQ (not NB), xiii 20, xiv 20, xviii 7, xxxiii 20, xxxiv 10, 17; this 
phrase, then, so infrequent elsewhere, occurs several times in Isa. cc. 1- 
39 (34); it never occurs in cc. 40-66, although there was ample oppor- 


1 J.T. S. iv 583. 2 J. T. S. x 302; ep. iv 583. 
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tunity for its use, and «is rov aidva, a less frequent variation of eis rov 
aiéva xpdvov in cc. 1-39, does actually occur frequently in cc. 40-66 ; 
another variation is éws rod aidvos. I tabulate the occurrences of all 
three :— 


cc. I-39 cc. 40-66 


eis Tov aidva xpévov 7 ° 
eis Tov aiava 4 9 
€ws Tod aidvos 3 I 


Moreover rév aiéva occurs once in each part, but whereas in xxv 2 (pr. 
els $e-9) it is yet another variant rendering of pdwy), in lvii 15 it renders 
‘I, treated probably by the translator as an objective acc. after j3v. 

I turn now to characteristics not discussed by Mr Thackeray. 

For obvious.reasons it is less easy to obtain clear evidence either of 
identity or of difference in the version of Isaiah than in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel: the same style and the same recurrent expressions are found 
throughout the Hebrew text of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, whereas, as is well 
known, there is a most marked difference between the Hebrew style of 
Isa. 40-66 and the greater part of 1-39. For good tests of consistent or 
inconsistent renderings we are therefore reduced to one or two expres- 
sions common to all prophetic literature, and the one striking instance of 
an expression common to both parts of Isaiah. I take the latter first. 

1. The phrase xa» wp is rendered in three ways :— 

(a) 6 rod 

(4) d&ywos 

(c) "Iopana. 

Observe also 

(a) 7d Adyrov Tod in xxx 11. 

(B) rots "Iopaya in xli 16. 

In xxix 19, xli 14, the phrase in Hebrew was passed over by the 
translators, or treated in a way useless for the present discussion. 
Another passage, liv 5, is discussed in 2 below. 

There is unquestionably a strong preference in cc. 1-39 for (a) to the 
almost complete exclusion of (4) and (c), and on the contrary in cc. 40- 
66 there is a strong preference for (2) or (c). The use and omission 
of the article in (¢) harmonizes with this difference. 

In vigw of the numerous textual variants in the MSS of the Greek 
version, any tabular statement would be misleading ; I therefore give 
the references to the Vatican MS as printed by Swete, noting the 
variations given in his apparatus. 

(a) &ywos tod "Iopayd occurs as follows :— 

i 4 (om. rov, S8*), x 20, xii 6, xvii 7, xxx 12, 15 (in ver. 15 om, Tov 
AO), xxxi 1, xxxvii 23. 

VOL. XII. U 
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xli 20 (om. tov, I’), Ix 9 (‘improb. tov 8? (postea revoc)).’ 

(4) & dys occurs in 

v 19 (om. “Iop., A), v 24 (om. dy., A). Observe also rov dyov 
*TaxoB = in xxix 23. 

xliii 3, 14 xlv 11, xlix 7 (pr. tov, Q), lv 5. 

(c) dyvos occurs in 

xlvii 4, xlviii 17 (pr. o & A®Q) Ix 14. 

The chief point to be noted is the marked contrast between cc. 1-39 
and 40-66 in the use of the article: in cc. 1-39 rod is prefixed 
to Israel eight times (two textually uncertain), omitted twice (both 
omissions open to some slight textual uncertainty); in 40-66 it is pre- 
fixed only in two places (both open to slight textual uncertainty), 
omitted in eight (one textually uncertain). 

2. The difference between the two parts of the Greek version in the 
preference for the use or omission of the article extends beyond the 
phrase just discussed. I note 

(1) The different forms of a similar phrase which generally renders 
Sener but in lv 5 

(a) & Ocds tod 

xxi 10, xxix 23 (om. rov 8*), xxx 29 (om. tov, I’), xlv 15. 

(4) 

xvii 6, xxi 17, xxxvii 16 (om. o 8*), 21. 

xli 17 (6 dywos "Io. Q), xviii 2 (pr. rov SA Q). 

(¢) Ocds 

xlv 3, xlviii 1, xlix 7 (pr. o N*), lii 12 (pr. Ko NAQ), liv 5. 

Here the double omission of the article is peculiar to cc. 40-66; the 
double use of it occurs in but one passage in that part of the book ; but 
the genitive article before “lopayjA which is common in cc. 1-39 in the 
phrase 6 dys rod ‘Ia. is in this phrase more frequently absent than 
present. 

(2) Apart from the phrases already noticed there are about fifty-three 
occurrences of "IopayA ; though there are various readings here too, the 
relative preference of cc. 1-39 for the article can be represented with 
substantial accuracy as follows: the number of occurrences are of 


in cc. I-39 in cc, 40-66. 


6 “lopand 16 27 
6 4 
3. The phrase 98 AD is rendered in three ways :— 
(a) rade A€yer. 


(4) obrws 


(¢) obras A€yet. 
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Here there is much less uncertainty due to various readings: never- 
theless in xxx 12 B has phrase a, 8” A Q phrase c. In order not to 
enhance the difference between the two parts I adopt the latter reading 


in tabulating the usage 


in cc. 1-39 cc. 40-66 
a occurs 12 times 6 times 
b ” 4 ” fe} ” 
” 5 230 


Note also ovrws épetre = AD in xxxvii 6. 

Here the first point to note is that whereas in cc. 1-39 M3 is rendered 
more frequently by rade than by ovrws, in cc. 40-66 ovrws is all but 
four times as frequent as rade; and next that 4 never occurs in cc. 40= 
66. 

Next the distribution within the two main sections may be noted: of 
the twelve occurrences of ain cc. 1-39, eight are in cc. 36-39, and of the 
six in cc, 40-66, five are in cc. 56-66. If we separate cc. 36-39, then 
the case stands thus: each of the three phrases occurs an equal number 
of times (four) in cc. 1-35, but in cc. 40-66 4 does not occur at all, and 
¢ is four times as frequent as a. 

In cc. 40-55 a@ occurs once (lii 3), ¢ occurs twenty-one times. 

The significance of these facts is rather increased when they are con- 
sidered in connexion with 

4. The renderings of D2. These are 


(2) rade A€yer. 
(3) déyeu 


(c) 


Here the difference between cc. 1-39 and cc. 40-66 is very striking : 
a is the regular rendering in the former, 4 in the latter ; of ¢ there are 
only two well-attested readings, lvi 8, Ixvi 17; it is also read by S* in 
Ixvi 22 and in Q™s in lix 20 where other MSS do not render the phrase 
at all. It is worth questioning whether even in lvi 8, Ixvi 17, elrev may 
not be due to contamination of the Greek text. 

There is only one other matter of text that need be noticed: in 
xxx 1, B reads Aéye, but SBA QT rade the latter reading may be 
reasonably adopted, and in Ixvi 22 I retain A¢yec against the elev of N*. 
The usage of a, 4 (¢ may be neglected) can now be tabulated: the 
occurrences are 


cc. I-39 cc. 40-66 
(a) rade 2 
(0) I 7 


U2 
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The two occurrences of a in 40-66 are in a single verse—lii 5; the 
single occurrence of a in cc. 1-39 is in xiv 22, where 4 also occurs. 
There was not improbably another occurrence of 4 in the original text 
of xliii 12 ; cp. the Hebrew with the Greek variants. 

5. The synonyms évayti, évayriov, 

Here the main fact is that cc. 1-39 shew a marked preference for 
éverrov, CC. 40-66 a still more marked preference for évavriov. In detail : 
évayriov occurs but once (xxxvii 14) in cc. 1-39, évavr. thrice '—twice 
in a single verse—xxiii 18 (A* omits one occurrence) and in viii 4. The 
form évavr. never occurs in cc. 40-66, except in two readings (xlix 4, 5), 
peculiar (in Swete’s apparatus) to 8; on the other hand évavrioy occurs 
in cc. 40-66 twelve times, or, if &* should preserve the original text in 
xlviii 19, lxv 6, fourteen times. "Every occurs seven times in cc. 1-39, 
six times, or, adopting the readings of N* just referred to, only four times, 
in cc, 40-66, 

Every is nearly twice as frequent as évayriov and évavr: together in 
CC, 1-39, it is but half, or perhaps less than a third, as frequent as évavriov 
in cc. 40-66 (where évayr does not occur). 

6. I now tabulate the usage of certain particles that occur exclusively 
or almost exclusively in cc. 1-39. ‘The numbers in brackets give the 
number of cases marked as uncertain in Hatch and Redpath. 


cc. I-39 cc, 40-66 


7 ° 
(x)? 
22 (7) 1 (1) 
Toivuv 4 ° 


On dur see Thackeray Grammar p. 139, where the use or avoidance 
of this particle will be seen to distinguish parts of Ezekiel and Jeremiah 
proceeding from different hands. 

7. An otiose use of dv@pwzros in rendering Hebrew adjectives occurs 
with some frequency in cc. 1-39 (xxv 3-5 (more than one instance), 
xxix 11 (cp. xxix 12), xxxi 2, see also viii 2); but never in cc. 40-66. I 
discuss this usage more fully in a note that will appear in a forthcoming 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 

I cannot, for the present at all events, carry this investigation further ; 
but taken in combination the differences to which I have drawn attention 
may I think be regarded as making a certain prima facie case for the 
conclusion that the Greek version of Isaiah was not the work of a single 
hand. Before that conclusion could be safely used a more exhaustive 


1 Note also «arévayt: once (xxxviii 20) and dmévayr: twice (i 16, xvii 13). 


2 I cannot trace this instance: the reference to xlvii 13 in Hatch and Redpath 
must be a misprint. 
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proof would certainly be desirable ; but meantime, until the differences 
have been explained, it would be unwise to base much on the opposite 
assumption of unity of workmanship throughout the entire translation. 

In conclusion. I remark that much that suggests the possibility of 
difference of origin for cc. 1-39 and cc. 40-66, increases at the same 
time the probability previously established of identity of origin of the 
various parts of cc. 1-39. 


G. BUCHANAN GRay. 


‘PER OBSEQUIUM PLEBIS TUAE,’ 


IN the last volume of the JourNaL (vol. xi p. 575) Dr Feltoe, rightly 
as it seems to me, criticizes Dr Gore’s rendering of the words ‘per 
obsequium plebis tuae’ in the prayer Sanctificationum omnium auctor of 
the Missale Francorum and the Gelasianum. Dr Feltoe himself finds 
a difficulty in the phrase, and only reaches the vague conclusion ‘that 
the words mean that the loyal co-operation of the laity is a necessary 
element in the consecration of the Elements’. But I conceive that the 
meaning is something much more definite than this. The ‘ obsequium’ 
of the people is surely their offering of bread and wine—or at least the 
‘rationabile obsequium’ (Rom. xii 1) which is expressed by their ‘ obse- 
quia’—by which the presbyter is supplied with the matter of the sacra- 
ment and is so enabled to consecrate. It would scarcely have occurred 
to me that the phrase had any other meaning, even if it stood alone 
and no like use of ‘obsequium’ could be quoted. The use is not 
a common one; but in secrefae of the masses of the Zeonianum we have 
‘huius oblationis obsequium’ (ed. Feltoe 6); ‘obsequia munerum’ 
(. 54) ; ‘omnium nostrum Domine quaesumus hostias propitius intuere 
ut et quod actum est per obsequium deputatum et fidelium vota populo- 
rum tua potius dignatione firmetur’ (#4. 130)—in which last perhaps 
the ‘obsequium’ is that of the priest in offering the ‘vota’ of the 
people. In the fost nomina of a missa dominicalis of the Missal 
Gothicum (Neale and Forbes Gadlican Masses 146) we have ‘suscipe 
nomine (/eg. nomini) tuo debita honoris obsequia’; and in the ost 
nomina of the Mozarabic mass of St Andrew’s day (Migne P. Z. Ixxxv 150) 
‘offerentium obsequia a te clementer accipiantur’. And the use of 
‘obsequium’ in general relation to the offering is illustrated by the 
Mozarabic fost nomina of the third Sunday after Easter (é. 578), ‘ut 
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sacrificia haec quae tibi ob sacramenta divini corporis offeruntur, tam 
acceptabilia tibi nostro facias obsequio, quam sunt divino instituta 
mysterio’. 

F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


THE WATERS OF SHILOAH THAT GO SOFTLY: 
A NOTE ON ISAIAH vit 6. 


WE read in Isaiah viii 6 ff: ‘Forasmuch as this people refuseth the 
waters of Shiloah that go softly, and rejoice in Resin and Remaliah’s 
son ; Now therefore, behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters 
of the river, strong and many, even the king of Assyria, and all his glory : 
and he shall come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks : 
and he shall pass through Judah.’ The greater part of this is perfectly 
intelligible ; the language of the A. V., which I have quoted, is a little 
stiff and old-fashioned, but it does not need a learned commentary to 
discover that the Prophet wishes to tell his countrymen that since they 
have not learnt their lesson from their recent comparatively light 
calamities they will be exposed to the immeasurably greater calamity 
of an Assyrian invasion. The recent calamity had been the invasion 
of Judah by Israel and Damascus ; this Isaiah speaks of as the little 
stream of Shiloah, perhaps already conducted in an artificial channel ; 
the coming invasion would be like an inundation of a mighty river. 
But all this does not explain why the people of Judah should ze/oice in 
(or with) Rezin. A foreign invasion is never pleasant: even Mr Keir 
Hardie or Mr Redmond would hardly ‘rejoice with’ the Germans, if 
they landed in this country. It is evident that something is wrong with 
the text, or with our interpretation of it. 

It has long been noticed that two marginal glosses or foot-notes have 
been incorporated into the text of Isaiah vii. From the time of Gesenius 
and Hitzig the words "wrx ne in vii 17 and 7503 in vii 20 have 
been regarded as ‘interpolations’. These words (‘even the king of 
Assyria’, ‘by the king of Assyria’) break the construction and spoil 
the rhythm, if regarded as part of the actual discourse. ‘Interpolation’ 
is, however, rather a hard word for them. They are rather of the nature 
of explanatory notes which have got incorporated with the text; for 
aught that appears to the contrary they may have been set down in the 
margin by Isaiah himself, or whoever first wrote down the discourse. 
Now in viii 6, 7, we have another pair of notes of the same kind ; we 


* Compare Jeremiah xlvii 2. 


| 
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may safely relegate to the margin 150% }3) py nx! in verse 6, and also 
55 nx nx in verse 7. This leaves in the most difficult 
word www, out of which all the ideas of ‘rejoicing’ come. Let us 
omit that also for the present, and see how the passage runs without it. 
We get (modernizing the A. V.): 

‘Seeing that this people has refused the waters of Shiloah that flow 
gently . .., therefore, lo, Adonai will bring upon them the waters of the 
River mighty and great, and it will rise . .. and sweep onward through 
Judah.’ 

This is quite clear and satisfactory. What, then, are we to conclude 
about the missing word wwni? Not, I venture to suggest, that it is 
not genuine, but that its meaning should be something that does not 
materially alter the picture we have formed. It may fill up the sense: 
it must not change it. 

Now 0 is usually parsed as the construct state of Wit ‘rejoicing’, 
from the root www. Why should we not take it as equivalent to DID» in 
Isaiah x 18, and derive it from wea = DDD? The root DD», generally 
used in Niphal, means to drip, to become )‘quid, like wax in the fire, 
&c.; it might therefore be used here of the trickling waters of an inter- 
mittent or slow-flowing spring, as opposed to the rush of a great river 
in flood. As for the spelling with &, the Arabic evidence tends to shew 
that this is the correct spelling. ‘The corresponding root in Arabic is 
u*+, the derivatives from which all have to do with moisture and soft 
marrow ; in fact mushasha is said to mean a stratum of ground in which 
water percolates and from which you can gradually fill a bucket with 
water. 

I therefore suggest that Wi# here means ‘oozing’ or ‘trickling’, the 
construction being an Infinitive Construct like TINY in Isaiah Ix 14. 
The whole passage (with its elucidatory marginal notes) will then run 
as follows : 

Seeing that this people has refused 


waters of Shiloah *,..* Rezin and 
that flow gently and trickling *, Ben Remaliah. 
therefore, lo, Adonai will bring upon them ; 
bthe waters of the River »... The king of 
mighty and great », Assyria and all his 


glory. 
and it will rise over all its channels 


and flow over all its banks, 
and sweep onward through Judah. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


1 Notice the absence of a repeated MN before j1—quite in the style of a note. 
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ON MATT. xi 27, LUKE x 22. 


So much has been written about this famous passage, that I almost 
hesitate to add to the amount, were it not that I have for some time 
been haunted by a suspicion that the first clause rdvra pou rapedoOn has 
been seriously misunderstood, and thereby the sense of the whole 
passage has been obscured. 

The main point is this: wavra, ‘all things’, is generally taken in 
connexion with Matt. xxviii 18 (@00y pou raoa éfoveia), rather than with 
Matt. xi 25 and the preceding verses. ‘That is to say, ‘all things’ has 
been understood to mean ‘all authority’, or ‘all my doctrines ’,' and 
not ‘all my experiences’, ‘success and failure’. 

When we are asked what a Saying of Jesus means, surely the first 
thing to ask is the context in which it has been transmitted. Now both 
in Matthew and in Luke ‘I thank Thee, Father,’ is given after ‘Woe to 
thee, Chorazin!’ In Matthew it follows with no break at all, in Luke 
it is only separated by Luke x 17-20 (which describes the return of the 
Seventy-two, the Woes on Chorazin and the other towns having been 
curiously given by the Third Evangelist as part of the valedictory 
address). It would seem therefore highly probable that the Woes on 
the Cities and the Conjfiteor followed one another in Q.? Is it not 
probable that they should be interpreted together? Both start from the 
rejection of the Message of Jesus, from the non-recognition of Jesus by 
the ‘ wise’ and ‘ prudent’. 

No one, neither Chorazin, nor Bethsaida, nor Capernaum, recognizes 
(éxvywaoxer) the Son of Man when He came among them. Similarly 
they had failed to recognize Elijah (Matt. xvii 12 ob« éréyvwoav). They: 
like all Jews, in their prayers call God their Father, but they do not 
recognize His spirit (Matt. xii 28, also Luke x 9): no one recognizes the 
Father but the Son, and the Son’s disciples.* God and this generation 
will be strangers at the Day of Judgement, so soon to arrive. 

I have tried to avoid discussing the text, whether we are to read 
Or éyvw tis éorw, OF ywooxe tis éorw. In any case the 
meaning is much the same: it is a question of recognition,—not of 
knowing a person’s inner nature, but of recognizing him when he is in 

1 So both Harnack and Wellhausen: H. J. Holtzmann, however, interprets the 
first clause of Matt. xi 27 of ‘success and failure’. 


2 Confiteor seems to me a better word for Matt. xi 25 ff than Harnack’s Lobpreis, 
3 Compare the double alternative, John viii 39, xiv 7. 


| 
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sight. Our Lord had proclaimed that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand: the towns of Galilee had not recognized the signs of the crisis. 

I add a paraphrase of Matt. xi 20-27, to bring out the meaning here 
suggested. 

Sayings of Jesus, when the announcement that the Kingdom of God was 
at hand failed to stir the towns of Galilee to general repentance. 

‘ Alas for Chorazin and Bethsaidan! If Tyre and Sidon had had like 
opportunities, they would have recognized that the day of judgement 
was at hand. And as for Capharnaum, the judgement on it will be 
severer than that on Sodom! But I acknowledge that this, like every- 
thing else, is the Will of my Father in heaven: He has blinded the 
eyes of the Rabbis and the Pharisees, and on the other hand He has 
opened the understandings of some simple folk to receive the message. 
For both I bless His Name, because all things—success and failure— 
come to me from my heavenly Father. I can stand alone unrecognized, 
for He recognizes me ; I stand alone, I and my disciples, but it is we 
who know God and recognize the signs of His visitation.’ 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PERSON AND PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Dr Forsytn’s lectures on Zhe Person and Place of Jesus Christ 
(Congregational Union and Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1909) 
recall two books to my mind; first, Dr Dale’s A¢onement, originally 
given in the form of lectures on the same foundation, and secondly, 
Dr Moberly’s Atonement and Personality. Wr Forsyth’s work seems to 
stand as the rightful successor to both those great works. His whole 
heart is in Christianity as above all the religion of final atonement, and 
his presentation of that fact unites him more closely (though not with- 
out important differences, or rather developements) with Dr Dale than 
with Dr Moberly. On the other hand, he is much nearer to the Oxford 
thinker in the way in which he unites Soteriology with Christology and 
ethical with dogmatic interests. And on these lines I do not feel that 
it is at all excessive to say that Dr Forsyth’s book is much the most im- 
portant English contribution to the fundamental problems of theology 
since Dr Moberly’s. 

Dr Forsyth begins with three chapters which state with great insistence 
and wealth of phrasing the real problem confronting the Church to-day. 
And the problem is this: Are we to regard Christianity as @ revelation 
or ¢he revelation? Shall we speak mainly of its place in an evolutionary 
process which includes religion as it includes all else, or of its finality as 
the act of God in Christ? Are we to believe in Christ or to believe 
with Him and like Him? Naturally much is said of the new religious- 
historical school with its ‘ religion of Jesus’, But Dr Forsyth, using the 
testimony of the leaders of that school, points out that this modern in- 
terpretation of Christianity cannot possibly be derived from the New 
Testament, where Christ is never the first Christian, the supreme 
example of faith, but the object of the Church’s faith equally with the 
Father. ‘As far back as we can go we find only the belief and worship 
of a risen, redeeming, and glorified Christ, whom they could wholly 
trust but only very poorly imitate ; and in His relation to God could 
not imitate at all.’ It is to the deepest consideration of all that this 
primitive faith must have meant, to an understanding of what it was in 
the Person of Jesus which rendered this faith inevitable, that Dr Forsyth 
calls us. 

The centre of the book is occupied with what is ever near to the 
author’s thought, the testimony of experience. Christ’s own self- 
consciousness, the meaning and value of the Apostles’ thought about 
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Him, and the continual stream of experience in the soul and in the 
Church are passed in review. It is an argument which needs careful 
handling. ‘Experience’ may be and often is with popular apologists 
a much-abused word. An adequate historical, and still more an ade- 
quate ethical, culture is necessary, if it is not to degenerate into a 
superficial emotionalism or a pragmatism without foundations. As 
to Christ’s self-consciousness, Dr Forsyth follows on lines already 
well developed. He takes note of Harnack’s famous statement that 
‘what belongs to the Gospel as Jesus preached it is not the Son, but the 
Father alone’, and points out that even this proposition as it stands does 
not necessarily lead to the conclusion that Jesus is not central to the 
Gospel, since it is a crucial question whether the Gospel can be limited 
to the teaching of Jesus during the Galilean ministry, with His death and 
all that followed it omitted. The chapters on apostolic inspiration are 
more original and of great value. In brief, the view put forward is that 
the Apostles were the organs of Christ, necessary to Him for His final 
expression. Their inspiration was their sense of the meaning of Christ 
in the light of His finished work. And if it be argued that they put 
Him into a place which He would have repudiated, then we are shut up 
to the belief that those to whose training He devoted more and more 
of His time as the ministry drew to a close, understood Him less and 
valued Him far more untruly than Caiaphas and His bitterest enemies. 
And the experience which the Apostles had of Him, and the redemption 
they found in Him, has been continued in the individual soul and in 
the Church as an experience proper to the conscience, the moral and 
deepest part of man. The action of Christ is creative in the moral 
sphere, and not merely for the individual, but on the scale of history. 
The last five lectures deal with the dogmatic expression of this original, 
and final, Christian Gospel, and are an attempt to make the Incarnation 
more intelligible for our age by the use of a metaphysic of ethic rather 
than a metaphysic of substance. An undogmatic Christianity Dr Forsyth 
repudiates with all his force, but there may be more than one category 
fit to serve the need of the theologian. Dr Forsyth looks to Kant for 
his philosophical calculus, and sees in the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
when duly ethicized, a fuller and deeper meaning than was possible for 
the theology which expressed itself in the two-natures formula, and made 
the work of Christ depend for its value on the possession by Christ of 
adivine nature—a theory much too mechanical and not ethical enough for 
ourage. Dr Forsyth’s statement of the union in Christ of the human and 
the divine combines a doctrine of real enosis, which to him is as much a 
moral as a theological necessity, with all that was true in the old adoptian- 
ism. He sees in Christ a mutual involution of the human and the divine. 
The Incarnation is the result of the Son’s pre-temporal moral action. 


i 
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The Cross was at once ‘the nadir of that self-limitation which flowed 
from the supramundane self-emptying of the Son, and the zenith of that 
moral exaltation which had been mounting throughout the long sacrifice 
of His earthly life’. Over against the Aenosis stands the p/erosis as its 
necessary moral correlate. The whole personality of Christ is not some- 
thing given at the start by the existence side by side of the divine and 
the human natures, but something achieved by His life’s action. 

How thoroughly Dr Forsyth works out this principle can only be 
learned by a study of the book itself. For him the doctrine of henosis 
is nO mere way out from an otherwise impossible position, but an ab- 
solute necessity if the life of Christ is to have full moral value. Christ 
was not only without full knowledge of science and history, of the form 
of the future as well as of the past: it is also impossible to think of Him 
as always conscious of all He was, and of the fact that He could not 
sin. We cannot think of Christ as able to sin, even if Dr Forsyth’s arrest- 
ing idea that ‘ potentiality is only actuality powerfully condensed’ fails to 
satisfy ; but it is hard to see how we can look on His temptation as real 
if He knew that this was so. But the difficulties of so thoroughgoing a 
view pass away when once it is realized that the conditions under which 
He lived were the moral result of a moral pre-mundane act, an act in 
virtue of which, and of its moral quality continued throughout His life 
and culminating in His death, Christ redeems and saves. 

Dr Forsyth has given us something much more, and something, I 
think, much more valuable, than a psychological theory as to the relations 
of the human and the divine in Christ. He makes us see the Incarna- 
tion, as he and others have made us see the Atonement, in a more 
moral and less formal light, as above all things a moral act in the 
heavenly sphere. The redemption and the re-creation Christ brings is 
beyond the power of any save God, so that in Christ we have to do, not 
with God’s prophet or plenipotentiary, but with God’s real presence. 

On the title-page of his book Dr Forsyth has placed Butler’s great 
words, ‘ Morality is the nature of things’. It is the combination of the 
argument from experience, stated in its widest and deepest form, with 
the Christology I have outlined, and the fusion of the two into a moral 
unity, which arouses the conviction that we are not shut up toa decision 
between ancient, if not antiquated, metaphysic and modern triviality, 
but that we can find a point where the newest philosophy and the 
oldest Christianity meet, and a moral Gospel satisfies the needs of the 
actual world. 


J. K. Moziey. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON MACCABEAN TIMES. 


Documents of Jewish Sectaries. Vol. i. Fragments of a Zadokite 
work. Edited by S. ScHEcHTER, M.A., Litt.D., Cantab. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1910.) 


THESE fragments consist of twenty leaves from the Cairo Genizah 
Collection, written for the most part in pure Biblical Hebrew, but 
containing some post-biblical terms and expressions. Dr Schechter 
attributes the authorship to an obscure sect long ago extinct—the 
Zadokites. However this may be, the fragments have points of con- 
nexion with the Book of Jubilees, Enoch, and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. The Watchers (’Eypiyopor), Beliar, and Mastéma, 
the chief of the spirits, are all found. Once more we seem to be in the 
literature of the Maccabean Revival. The one clear date given is 
Maccabean : ‘ 390 years’ after Israel had been delivered into the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar ‘God visited them and caused the root of a plant 
to spring from Israel and from Aaron, to inherit the land’ (fol. 1 a, line 5). 
If 390 be subtracted from 586 B.c. we reach 196 B.C., and if we further 
subtract the twenty years during which the men of Israel were ‘as blind 
and as those that grope for a way’ (fol. 1 a, lines 9, 10), we get very 
near indeed to the revolt of Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees 
(died circ. 167 B.c.). Again on fol. 4b, lines 10, 11, the ‘cruel venom 
of asps’ of Deut. xxxii 33 is explained to be the venom of Grecian 
hings. 

Since the word ‘scorning’ is applied to denial of the True God, and 
since it was Jason who established a Greek gymnasium in Jerusalem, 
the ‘man of scorning’ (nd wx, fol. 1 a, line 14) may very well be 
meant for the intrusive high priest Jason, who is described in 2 Maccabees 
as ‘that ungodly man and no high priest’ (chap. iv 13) and as ‘the vile 
Jason’ (ver. 19). ‘As a backsliding heifer,’ the Fragmentist writes, ‘so 
did Israel slide back, when the man of scorning arose, who .. . caused 
Israel to go astray .. . and to depart from the paths of righteousness, 
and to remove the bound which the ancients had set’ (fol. 1 a, lines 13- 
16). Of those who followed the man of scorning it is said that ‘ they 
transgressed the covenant and broke the statute . . . and all that walked 
uprightly their soul abhorred and they pursued them with the sword’. 
Here we seem to have a summary of the contents of 2 Maccabees from 
iv 7 to vii 41. 

It is possible that the practice of the Fragmentist in the use of the 
Divine name offers another link with the Maccabean literature. In 
1 Maccabees (true text) no Divine name is used ; in the fragments the 
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Tetragrammaton never appears, nor any other designation except dx, 
‘God’, which is fairly frequent, and in the phrase 
‘saints of the Most High’ (cf. Dan. vii 18), which occurs once (fol. ro b, 
line 8). This point, however, must not be pressed. 

It is probable, further, that the Fragments contain a reference to the 
removal and murder of the high priest Onias (2 Macc. iv 7, 8, 34). 
The passage runs: ‘From the day on which the only Teacher was 
taken away until the time when all the men of war who went with the 
Man of falsehood were consumed there is a period of about 40 years’ 
(fol. 10 b, lines 13-15). ‘This reckoning is sufficiently accurate for the 
interval between the removal of Onias at the accession of Antiochus V 
in 175 B.c. and the surrender of the heathen garrison of the citadel of 
Jerusalem to Simon in 142 8.c. There is, no doubt, in the writer’s 
mind a comparison with the forty years of the Wilderness Wandering 
which followed the Exodus. The ‘Man of falsehood’ may be either 
the Syrian commander who ‘ spake words of peace in subtilty’ (1 Macc. 
i 30), or one of the false high priests, Menelaus or Alcimus. . 

Whether the fragments printed here really belong to one work is not 
quite certain. There is a break in the sense between fol. 4 b and 
fol. 5a. Fol. 1a-4b have 21 lines to the page, while fol. 5 a-8 b 
have 23 lines. The break thus indicated corresponds further with 
a change in the general character of the contents from Haggada 
(‘Homiletics’) to Halacha (‘ Legal dicta’). The text of fol. 10 a over- 
laps fol. 4 b, while 10 b gives perhaps the conclusion of the discourse : 
‘God will make atonement for them and they will see His salvation, 
because they have taken refuge in His Holy Name.’ 

It seems ungracious to complain when so interesting a document is 
given to the world ; but it must be confessed that the book shews several 
signs of haste in revision. On page xviii the date of the Karaite writer 
Kirkisani is given as ‘637’ instead of A.D. 937. Both the Hebrew text 
and the English translation might be easily improved. On page xxxii 
‘ They looked forward to (1B¥%) the breaches’ should be ‘ They watched 
(i.e. lay in wait) at the breaches’ (i.e. in the ravines). On page xxxiii 
‘ Through His Anointed He made them know His Holy Spirit’ should 
be read with the simplest possible correction of the Hebrew, ‘He 
taught them by those who were anointed with His Holy Spirit’. On 
page xxxiv read ‘The priests and the Levites and the sons of Zadok 
that kept the charge of my (sic) sanctuary, when the children of Israel 
went astray from me (sic), they shall bring near’, &c. The editor has 
exaggerated the divergence of the quotation from the text of Ezek. 
xliv 15. On page xxxv Dr Schechter might have adopted in the 
translation an emendation which he himself suggests: ‘Those for 
whom God made atonement are to keep (nw) the Sanctuary.’ On 
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page xl an unnecessary correction is followed, and a clause is con- 
sequently lost, which throws light on the exegetical methods of the 
Fragmentist. After quoting Amos v 26, 27 in the form ‘I will cause 
the siccuth of your king and the chiyun of your images to go into 
captivity from the tents of Damascus’, he proceeds to give his inter- 
pretation thus: ‘The books of the Law are the succath’ of the king ; 

. . the Xing is the Congregation . . . and ¢he images is an instance 
of metonymy ; so that the chiyun of the images means the books of the 
prophets, whose words Israel despised.’ All this is far-fetched and 
difficult to follow, but Dr Schechter only increases the difficulty by 
striking out the words nrnbyn "231 as a dittography and omitting from 
his translation the clause ‘ And ¢he images is an instance of metonymy’. 
Finally, on page xlii, ‘The venom (wx) of asps is the venom of the 
kings of Javan’ should be read, and not ‘the head’ (47s) as Dr Schechter 
has it, although the reference is to Deut. xxxii 33. 

Perhaps I should add that I have read Mr G. Margoliouth’s review 
of Dr Schechter in the Athenaeum for Nov. 26 without being convinced 
by his arguments. 

W. Emery BarNES. 


THE OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


The Old Syriac Gospels. By AGNES SmitH Lewis, Hon, D.D., &c., &c. 
(Williams & Norgate, London, 1910.) 


In 1904 Professor Burkitt gave us the Zvangelion da-Mepharreshe, 
taking the Curetonian MS as his basis and supplying gaps and register- 
ing variants from the Sinai Palimpsest. Dr Lewis has varied the 
procedure. Taking the Sinai Palimpsest as her basis, she has filled up 
gaps with the help of the Curetonian, and cited variants from it. 

Mrs Lewis has had the advantage of four visits to Sinai since 1893, 
when the first transcript was made, which was published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1894. She has continued her Syriac studies 
unweariedly, and has devoted many years of work to the text of the 
Codex. Faded leaves have yielded good results when treated with 
a reagent, and the whole MS has been photographed. Mrs Lewis now 
claims to have read a large number of words and even of lines which 
were passed over as illegible in her book, Some Pages re-transcribed, 
Cambridge 1896. 

It cannot be doubted that her latest publication adds something 
worth having to our knowledge of the text, though the value of her 
work must necessarily vary with the varying legibility of the MS. 
Some of the new readings are probably right, many (if only slightly 


1 Taken as the equivalent of siccuth. 
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probable) are interesting, a few seem to the Reviewer all but impossible. 
(Nothing, however, is impossible in a manuscript.) A study of the 
photographs which Mrs Lewis presented to the Cambridge University 
Library impresses the student with the greatness of the difficulty of 
deciphering such a palimpsest as this and with the frequent necessity 
of allowing a zon /Jiqguet. But Mrs Lewis is probably right in giving 
avo in Matt. iii 3, and Jago (in Cureton ; Greek 6 dos) in 
John vii 49. In Luke v 26 JKmaal (for wapddoga) is decidedly 
attractive, and so is for in Matt. xx 15, 
though the Reviewer cannot confirm (nor indeed deny) the new reading 
from a study of the photograph. It is difficult to believe that Dr Lewis 
is right in Luke i 80: Joo Jom, Js>-xa>0 (‘and he fled into the 
desert’, A.S.L.). Professor Burkitt ends the line with Joo ./, and 
the third person who has not access to the original must feel that the 
letters which are so differently read must be indeed faint and ambiguous 

A few emendanda may conclude this notice. On page xvi, line 2 
(from bottom), read ys. The reading éxi rot Ovovarrypiov (Matt. v 24) 
is supported by some authorities for the Peshitta; cf. page xvii. In 
Mark iv 1 Professor Burkitt’s ae is to be preferred ; see Matt. xv 39; 
Luke v 3. On page 280, line 2, read \osmy (with 9 prefixed). On 
page 5, line 14, insert between * and > the vertical stroke which marks 
the end of a line in the MS. The text as a whole seems to be very 
accurately printed. The labour spent on the book must have been 
very great, and Dr Lewis has earned once more the hearty thanks of 
students of the New Testament. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


HYMNS OF SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH. 


Patrologia Orientalis Tome vi: Fascicule I edited by E. W. Brooks. 
(Firmin-Didot, Paris, n.D.) 

Tuis volume of hymns supplies further testimony to the deep im- 
pression made by their author, Severus of Antioch (Patriarch a.p. 512- 
518), on the generations which succeeded him. A selection from his 
letters has already been published by Mr Brooks (Text and Translation 
Society, 1902-1904), and over a hundred of the sermons which he de- 
livered as Patriarch are still extant, though only six have been pub- 
lished (Les Homiliae cathédrales de Sévire d’ Antioche, par R. Duval, 
reviewed in /. 7. S. viii 465-467). The language of Severus was 
Greek, but since he was a Monophysite his works (save a few fragments) 
are preserved not in Greek, but in Syriac, which may be reckoned as the 
chief language of Munophysitism. 
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The hymns are taken from two Syriac MSS preserved in the British 
Museum, one of the seventh or eighth, the other of the ninth century. 
In the earlier of these the text is presented in a strangely cumbrous form. 
The translation was executed by Paul of Edessa, who gave some free 
renderings and also added some words for the sake of the rhythm. 
In a.D. 675 the well-known James of Edessa edited this version, and we 
now find literal renderings inserted above the paraphrastic translations, 
and added words distinguished by red paint. Mr Brooks has carefully 
preserved the details of this revision, without, however, using either 
interlinear printing or red paint. His editing is most complete and 
painstaking, and in particular he gives the full text of the multitude of 
scriptural references which are made. ‘The chief value,’ he remarks, 
‘of the work of James lies in the fact that he gives the scriptural refer- 
ences in full in the margin, thus supplying a new source for the criti- 
cism of the sacred text.’ 

Indeed Severus seems to have been no poet. A characteristic ex- 
tract from a hymn on the Epiphany (even when stripped of accretions 
with the help of James’s editing) rises no higher than this :— 

‘He went down into the Jordan 

To crush the head of the serpent in the waters, 
Whom he through Pharaoh in a figure drowned in the Red Sea.’ 

A curious textual fact is that in the margin of the hymns (p. 58) the 
text of Matt. iii 16 agrees with Syr. cur and Syr. sin (MKsaee) not with 
the Peshitta 


W. Emery Barnes. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 


Christliche Antike: Einfiihrung in die altchristliche Kunst, von Lupwic 
von SyBEL. Zweiter Band: Plastik, Architektur und Maleret. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwertsche Buchhandlung, 1909. pp. v+34!. 
4 plates (3 coloured) and 99 blocks. 

THE second volume of von Sybel’s introduction to Early Christian Art, 
which follows the first (see J. Z: S., 1908, p. 620) at an interval of three 
years, is somewhat larger, has more illustrations, and covers a wider 
range of topics, but will scarcely be found so interesting by the reader. 
The most important general problem with which the author is faced is 
that summed up by Strzygowski in the catchword, Orient oder Rom? 
And here von Sybel is content to hold judgement in suspense, giving us 
a summary of the views put forward by rival theorists. He holds—not 
without some justification—that too little is as yet known of the chrono- 
logy and developement of Christian art and monuments to permit of the 
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distinction of local influences. ‘It has never occurred to me’ (he writes) 
‘to contend for any Rome (:rgend ein Rom) against the East; for the 
present I decline to intervene in the controversy ; the case must first be 
duly prepared for trial’ (p. 227). Again, after mentioning the various 
views which have been put forward regarding the date of the carved doors 
of S. Sabina, he continues: ‘ besides the discussion of the date the old 
controversy goes on, unwearying and inexhaustible, as to whether the 
carvings are Roman, Byzantine, East Greek, or Syrian. It is all in vain, 
so long as the chronology of the monuments, and therefore the course 
pursued by early Christian art in its development, remains undetermined’ 
(p. 259). We shall not, therefore, turn to von Sybel’s pages in hope of 
enlightenment on the intensely interesting questions which are here 
waved aside ; nor shall we find in them the application of a simple 
formula to the interpretation of a series of monuments, such as 
was successfully carried through in the first volume. Von Sybel has, 
however, collected a large mass of material, if he has in general 
refrained from criticizing it. As a guide to the student who desires 
to obtain a conspectus of the products of Christian art and to be 
directed to the sources from which more detailed information can be 
got the volume will be of use. The treatment of sculpture is especially 
full; and there are lists such as those of the ivory diptychs and silver 
clipet which are handy for reference. Von Sybel emphasizes the impor- 
tance of rightly dating the sarcophagi which form by far the greater part 
of our material for the history of Christian sculpture ; but he does not 
seem to make any important advance in this direction. It was un- 
fortunate that this volume appeared too early to take account of 
Dr H. Diitschke’s suggestive avennatische Studien, in which an 
earlier dating than that currently accepted is upheld for several of the 
sarcophagi. Diitschke points out, for example, that inscriptions such as 
that of the Archbishop Liberius do not furnish conclusive evidence 
of the date of the sarcophagi upon which they are found, since they 
were sometimes added at a later period. 

Although the dominating idea of the first volume is less prominent in 
the second, we find it applied in many places. ‘The following passage, 
relating to the type of the Good Shepherd, is typical of von Sybel’s 
method :— 

‘Long ago Heinrici correctly observed that the fourth Gospel had 
played a leading part in fertilizing early Christian art. The reason was 
that this, the latest of the Gospels (it describes itself in xvii 20 as post- 
apostolic,’ which means a great deal) grew directly out of the Church’s 
creed, if it did not in a sense create it. Now its idea of the Good 
Shepherd occupies a central position in the Gospel ; and besides its 


1 This is surely a more than doubtful statement. 
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very “ present-worldly” tendency in ecclesiastical politics (directed 
towards the unity of the flock) it expresses the “ other-worldly ” theology 
of the Church in a poetical figure, which never failed of its effect on such 
sentimental minds as those of the people of the empire. Thus the 
idea of the Good Shepherd was from the very first ‘‘ other-worldly ”, just 
as the whole creed of the Church was directed towards the other 
world, especially in the sphere of the cemeteries. It is, therefore, no 
cause for surprise that the Shepherd in the Parable of Luke xv, who 
seeks and carries home on his shoulders the lost sheep, appears from 
the very beginning (at any rate in art) as the expression not of a moral 
conception, but of the sepulchral, that is, the “ other-worldly ” idea.’ 


This passage will perhaps seem unconvincing to the non-specialist 
reader : and it is to be regretted that von Sybel did not, as others have 
done, support his view by a comparison of liturgical texts. In dealing 
with the art of the catacombs it is right to lay stress upon the ‘ sepul- 
chral’ principle ; but even the sarcophagi require fresh methods of in- 
terpretation, and von Sybel is aware of this. He notes, for example, 
a ‘special group’ of scenes taken from the early narratives of Genesis— 
the creation of Eve, the Fall, the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, and Cain and Abel, to which he somewhat illogically adds the 
resurrection of the Dry Bones (after Ezekiel xxxvii). As he remarks, 
this ‘looks like the Zust am Erzahlen’ ; but no, the ‘emergence of the 
pre-existent Logos-Christ suggests rather increased interest in dogma!’ 
I certainly agree that ‘much remains to be done in working out this 
interpretation’ (p. 129). 

Architecture and mosaic are treated by von Sybel on a less liberal 
scale than sculpture, and some minor arts (such as gem-engraving) are 
dismissed in a few lines. Rivoira’s work on architectural development 
should have been noticed ; and it is strange to find Richter and Taylor’s 
Golden Age of Christian Art included in a bibliography of the mosaics 
of Ravenna! But von Sybel’s acquaintance with the work of English 
scholars is imperfect: Mr Dalton’s excellent catalogue of Christian 
antiquities in the British Museum would have helped him to improve 
some of his sections. 


H. Sruart JONEs. 
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CHRONICLE 
LITURGICA. 


Since the last Chronicle a large number of books on liturgical subjects 
have appeared, and very many of them have been received for notice in 
the JouRNAL. I must apologize for my neglect of them hitherto. 

Eastern rites have received a perhaps exceptional amount of attention. 

The second part of XPYZEOSTOMIKA: Studi e ricerche intorno a 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Rome 1908), the result of the celebration of 
the 150oth anniversary of the death of S. John Chrysostom, is a collec- 
tion of essays on the Liturgy named after him and on the Byzantine 
rite generally, and it contains a mass of valuable matter otherwise not 
easily accessible to most of us. Dom P. de Meester discusses the 
Greek text of the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom in three parts. In the first 
part, the origin and authenticity of the liturgy is treated ; and the con- 
clusion is reached that the rite derives from the Syrian type, and may 
quite well belong to the epoch of its eponym, while there is no positive 
evidence of Chrysostom’s authorship. I do not think that Dom P. 
de Meester has anywhere noticed a certain incoherence or, at least, 
abruptness of transition, at the Meyynpévor toivuy and at the opening of 
the great intercession, which perhaps suggests that the matter has been 
forced into an alien framework. ‘The second part deals with the sources 
of the text—MSS, Latin translations, editions, Typika and legislation, 
and commentaries. And the third part is a careful analysis of the rite 
and a detailed description and comment on its successive features by 
way of determining its developement ; and the result is exhibited finally 
(after p. 358) ina table. Fr G. Aucher treats of the Armenian version 
of the Liturgy (p. 359) and with some fragments of another liturgy said 
to be of S. Chrysostom and translated in the fifth century (p. 398). 
Fr C. Bacha treats of the Arabic versions, with a text and a translation 
into French (p. 405). It may be noted that the prayer ‘Seigneur notre 
Dieu’ (p. 442), as to which it is remarked on p. 469 that it recurs only 
in the S. Basil of the MS from which Fr Bacha’s text is taken, is an 
Egyptian offertory-prayer (Zitt. Z. and W. pp. 124, 148, 543); and the 
Greek of the last suffrage but one of the great synapte (p. 444) can be 
recovered from Giorgi’s Egyptian fragments: thus itp mdvrwv trav 
xpnlovrwr ris Bon Betas [Kai] cov ; from which 
it is clear that for ‘victoire’ should be read ‘aide’ (the Arabic of the 
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original text, p. 413, is_»a). Fr C. Charon writes a long and most 
valuable and interesting essay on the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom in 
the Melchite Patriarchates, which amounts to something like a complete 
liturgical history of the Syriac- and Arabic-speaking Orthodox (pp. 473- 
718). Mr H. W. Codrington prints the text and a Latin translation of 
the Syriac Presanctified Liturgy of S. Chrysostom (p. 719), and so 
supplements the papers he contributed to vols. iv and v of this JouRNAL. 
Dr C. Auner describes the Roumanian versions and editions of the 
Liturgy (p. 731). Dr A. Baumstark examines anew and exhibits in 
parallel columns the relations of the Nestorian Liturgy of Nestorius to 
those of S. Basil and S. Chrysostom, and by an elaborate collection of 
other parallel passages makes it practically possible to restore the Greek, 
which, according to Abhdisho, was translated into Syriac by Mar Abha, 
afterwards Catholicus, on his visit to Constantinople in 535. The 
Anaphora of Nestorius is, in fact, simply a conflate of selected passages 
from those of S. Basil and S. Chrysostom, with some additions. 
Fr A. Pétrovski gives a lengthy account of the Slavonic version of the 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom ; and Dr J. Bocian explains the modifications 
introduced into the Slavonic text in the Ruthenian Uniat. 

The fifth of the Meuen Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der 
Kirche edited by Drs Bonwetsch and Seeburg is Herr R. Engdahl’s 
Beitriige zur Kenntniss der byzantinischen Liturgie (Berlin 1908), which 
contains the text of the Liturgies of SS. Basil and Chrysostom, together 
with a part of Leo of Tuscany’s Latin version of the latter, and the text 
and Latin version of the "Yywous ris Tavayias (i. e. the office of the 
holy bread eaten after the morning meal in monasteries), all from the 
Karlsruhe MS E. M. 6 described by Mone in Lateinische und griechische 
Messen. 1 have not studied the texts in detail, but so far as I have 
observed they have no specially remarkable characteristics. The editor 
adds some account of the MS and its history; and on p. 85 gives a 
useful bibliography of works bearing on the Greek rite in Italy and on 
the abbey of Casole. The rest of the volume treats of the Proskomide 
—the vesting of the ministers and the preparation of the gifts— 
describing its form in a large number of MSS and in the commentaries, 
and so supplying materials to the history of its developement. I cannot 
but think that Herr Engdahl would have been well advised to tabulate 
representative schemes ; and I do not see how any one can profitably 
make use of his description without tabulating for himself the material 
which is here supplied. 

In Za Divine Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome (Paris and Rome 1907) 
Dom Placide de Meester revises and annotates the Greek translation 
of Dom Em. André, and prints it in parallel with the Greek. It is 
a charming little book with an attractive ikon of S. Chrysostom from the 
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Beuron Press for a frontispiece. Its purpose is not scientific but 
practical. 

At the Eucharistic Congress in London in 1908, Dom P. de Puniet 
read a memoir on certain Greek liturgical fragments of the seventh 
century, discovered at Balyzeh, south of Assiout, brought to England 
by Dr Petrie and now in the Bodleian (Report of the Nineteenth Euchar- 
istic Congress, London 1909, pp. 367 sqq.); and to the Revue Bénédictine 
Jan. 1909 he contributed a detailed discussion of the text with a 
facsimile of the papyrus. The text as presented by Dom P. de Puniet 
consists of two fragments of a prayer or prayers, a short creed almost 
entire, the latter part of a further prayer, the end of a preface with 
sanctus, postsanctus, and institution, quite evidently of the Egyptian 
rite. Dr T. Schermann in Der diturgische Papyrus von Dér-Balyzeh 
(Harnack-Schmidt Zexte und Untersuchungen xxxvi 16, Leipzig 1910) 
makes a valuable correction in Dom P. de Puniet’s account, as a result 
of the examination of the structure of the papyrus-leaves, by which he 
is enabled to restore the fragments to their right order—viz. a prayer 
of the faithful, the preface, sanctus, postsanctus, and institution, a prayer 
for the fruits of communion, and the creed. He points out the corre- 
spondence between this order and that of the baptismal mass in the 
Latin of the Zgyptian Church Order (Hauler, p. 113), where the short 
creed is curiously used at the administration of the chalice and the milk 
(and honey); and he makes some corrections in the reading of the text, 
and adds to the suggestions already made by the first editor for supplying 
the lacunae. The chief interest of the document is twofold ; first that 
it has an invocation, in the usual Eastern form, before the institution 
(rAjpwoov Kal jas THs cod] dogs, [kali 
mvedpa gov ta Kticpara tadra [Kai ov Tov pev dprov 
capa. Kupiov Kail owrjpos Xpwrroi, [rd] 
ris Kawis |Svabyxys|); and that it gives the Greek of the old Egyptian 
baptismal Creed, which in a slightly developed form is still found in 
the Coptic and Abyssinian baptismal Orders (Denzinger it. Or. i 198, 
223). As to the former it must be noted that it is not so new as it 
might at first sight appear ; Sarapion has in the same place zAjpwcov 
kal tiv Ovoiay THs ons Suvdépews Kal Tis and 
S. Mark, rAjpwoov 6 kai ri Ovotav ris Tapa cod eddoyias dua 
Tis TOU mavayiov gov Ivevparos ; so that the new fragment 
only shews a difference of form, not of essential substance. For the 
emendation and completion of the text, it may be suggested, that, in 
the first prayer, .... ra mod ce v.... be read [yy 
ra Mod eorw 5 Os abrav ;]; cp. Ps. Ixxviii (Ixxix) 10 ; for 6 dy, 
80€a «is] rovs aidvas, adopted by both editors, be read 6 dv [edAoyyris 
cis} rods aidvas ; cp. Rom. ix 5; in the Preface, Dr Schermann’s éga7- 
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répuy|es évi| is obviously a slip for wrépvyes. 
The same writer’s suggestion (p. 39) that the text belongs to the third 
century or even the end of the second can scarcely be taken seriously, 
nor are any of his reasons at all convincing. I see nothing to require 
a date earlier than the middle of the fourth century at the earliest. 

In vol. x of Card. Mai’s Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, edited by Fr 
Cozza-Luzi and published after his death by Fr A. Rocchi of Grotta- 
Ferrata (Rome 1905), are contained several liturgical documents. 
(1) Anastasius the Librarian’s Latin version of the Historia mystica of 
S. German, which has already been noticed in the JouRNAL (vol. ix 
p- 250). (2) A Zypikon of Messina. (3) A Zypikon of the Monastery 
of Casole in the Terra d’Otranto. (4) Hymns on S. Basil, on S. Nilus, 
founder of Grotta-Ferrata, and on SS. Felicius and Terentianus ; and 
hymns by S. Nilus. (5) More interesting, the text of the Liturgy of 
S. James, after the MS. roll Vaz. graec. 2282, hitherto unpublished. The 
MS was noticed by Montfaucon in the Diarium Italicum and elsewhere ; 
in 1901 Dr Wobbermin quoted a paragraph from it in his edition of the 
Prayers of Sarapion (Zexte und Untersuch. N.F. ii 3b), and it was 
described and discussed by Drs Baumstark and Schermann in Oriens 
Christianus 1903. ‘The text belongs to the province of Damascus, and 
is of the same type as that of the Messina and the Rossano MSS, 
printed by Swainson (Greek Liturgies pp. 215 sqq.), except that its 
diaconica are of the meagrest. Montfaucon assigned the MS to the 
tenth century: the present editor reproduces a specimen of the hand- 
writing, but declines to commit himself as to its date. The writing is 
a sloping uncial, akin to Gardthausen’s alphabet of 860, and to the 
specimen of the Uspensky Psalter, of 862, reproduced in Sir E. M. 
Thompson’s Greek and Latin Palacography p. 156: but it may be 
earlier than these. In any case it is the oldest text of S. James at 
present known. On other than palaeographical grounds Drs Baumstark 
and Schermann argue for a date between 670 and 787, and Mr Edm. 
Bishop has accepted their argument, and more than once called attention 
to the early date of the text (7. Z. S. x p. 598 ; Connolly Zit. homilies of 
Narsai p. 119). The assigned grounds of this judgement are two: 
that the opening clauses of the fostsanctus "Ayws ef Baowred aidvov 
xrX. are wanting in this text, while they are already quoted by S. John of 
Damascus (de Trisag. 27) ; and that only six Councils are commemorated. 
But if Fr Cozza-Luzi’s reproduction of the text is anything better than 
a caricature, the “Ayws <2 is there, securely enough (p. 68) ; and all the 
MSS of S. James, of whatever date or Provenance, which contain the 
commemoration of the Councils at all, only commemorate six of them ; 
viz. the Messina roll (tenth or eleventh century ; Pharan ?), Paris Gr. 
476 (twelfth century ; Palestine), Vat. Gr. 1970 and Barberini vi 10 
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(twelfth century ; Jerusalem ?); while only the diptychs of Sinai Gr, 
1040 (twelfth century ; Sinai: cp. Litt. Z. and W. p. 502) commemorate 
seven councils. On neither ground, therefore, can the text be claimed 
as of a date earlier than is required by the palaeographical evidence. 
Fr Charon in Xpvaocropsxd ii p. 491, on liturgical grounds, even assigns it 
to about 1200; and if it is true, as has been said, that liturgical MSS 
tend to continue old-fashioned handwritings after they have been 
abandoned elsewhere, there is a presumption that any such MS is younger 
rather than older than its palaeographical character might suggest. 

The second of Dr Paul Drews’s Studien der Geschichte des Gottes- 
dienstes und des gottesdienstlichen Lebens is entitled Untersuchungen iiber 
die sogen. clementinische Liturgie im vitt. Buch der apostolischen Konsti- 
tutionen (Tiibingen 1906). In part it revives, in a more persuasive 
form, the thesis of Probst’s Die Liturgie der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
arguing that the ‘ground type’ of the Clementine rite is indefinitely old, 
and is already recognizable in S. Clement of Rome, S. Justin, S. Hippo- 
lytus, and Novatian, and that it also underlies the existing Roman rite. 
The essay contains a laborious comparison of the text with the works 
of Clement, Justin, Hippolytus, and Novatian, and with the Roman 
canon. The more of this sort of work that is done the better—and it 
will be none the worse perhaps for having a thesis to maintain—with 
a view to disentangling the complex relations between the liturgies. 
Meanwhile, Dr Drews’s investigation requires attentive study, and since 
I have not yet given it the attention it deserves, I hesitate to express 
any judgement upon it. However, so far I do not find it immediately 
convincing. I am not sure that Dr Drews has sufficiently stated the 
conditions of the problem. What is clear is, first, that the Clementine 
Liturgy is shaped on the Liturgy of Antioch in the latter half of the fourth 
century ; secondly, that the compiler had before him the anaphora of 
the Zgyptian Church Order; and thirdly, as it has long seemed to me, 
and as I think Dr Drews makes plain, there is a real connexion between 
it and the Roman rite. But we do not know in any detail what was the 
content of the Syrian anaphora in the fourth century ; only, what we can 
make out from S. Chrysostom’s homilies, combined with the existing 
texts of the anaphora of S. James and that of S. Basil, which is no doubt 
a recast of the Syrian, seems to shew that it was on the structural lines 
of the Clementine ; notice even the persistent transition od zapeides, ob 
yap drearpadys or the like (Zitt. Z. & W. pp. 19, 51, 325 5 CP- 479, 522)- 
But on the other hand we know a good deal about the literary habits 
and style of the compiler of the Afostolic Constitutions, and his use of 
the literature of the past : that he freely reshaped, reduced, or expanded 
his documents at pleasure, and interpolated them freely from other 
sources or out of his own head ; and that his liturgy, like his Creed and 
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Gloria in excelsts, is saturated with his own style. Hence it is very precari- 
ous to use his text as Dr Drews has used it. To take a simple instance : 
he has “Eavrois 76 povw dyevvitw bia Tod Xpwrrod abrod wapdbecOe ; 
and Dr Drews quotes S. Justin Af. i 49 76 bia. Tod Xprorod 
éavrovs dvéOynxav (cp. i. 14, 25), and concludes that Justin is referring 
to the Liturgy as it existed in his own day and is reproduced in the 
Clementine. But then we know with some certainty what the compiler 
had before him in the contemporary liturgy of Antioch, viz. ‘Eavrots 7 
Ged Kai adrod wapdbecbe (S. Chrys. Hom. ii in 2 Cor. 9) ; 
and that 6 dyévvyros @eds is a favourite expression of his. Hence it 
would seem to follow, either that he is copying S. Justin, or that the 
coincidence is accidental. And at present I am disposed to think that 
throughout the compiler is freely expanding the liturgy of Antioch by 
quotation from earlier writers and by his own composition, rather than 
that the coincidences with these writers point to quotation on their part 
from the groundwork of the Clementine Liturgy. At the same time no 
doubt the compiler is only expanding his source while retaining the 
succession of its topics; and I can well believe that the passages 
Dr Drews quotes from S. Clement and Justin and Novatian do include 
liturgical reminiscences. And attention may be called to the Jewish 
precedents for the historical commemorations of the anaphora noticed 
by Dr Drews on p. 24, note, and to them may be added 3 Mac. ii 2-11. 

Mr F. C. Conybeare’s Rituale Armenorum (Oxford 1905), so far as 
relates to its central text, is a translation of a San Lazzaro MS Zucho- 
/ogion assigned to the ninth or tenth century, with a marginal apparatus 
of variants from a number of sources, and in many cases variant forms 
of the given ceremony printed at length. To this are added, in two 
appendices, a translation of the Daily Office from a MS of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, and the old Armenian Lectionary from two MSS, 
one of the eighth or ninth century, the other of the fourteenth. And 
besides this there are given up and down the book a number of illustra- 
tive documents and extracts translated from Armenian and Syriac, and 
some Greek, and occasional discussions. It is satisfactory thus to have 
the Armenian rites made available, and that from earlier sources and 
with a wider scope than in the Latin versions of Denzinger’s Ritus 
orientalium. ‘This only covers the administration of the sacraments, 
whereas Mr Conybeare’s texts include also the consecration of churches 
and their furniture, the rites of ‘animal sacrifice’, burial of the dead, 
consecration of monks, &c., the Epiphany consecration of water, Maundy 
Thursday observances, and some other things. The Epiphany rite 
supplements for us the collection of Blessings of the Waters edited by 
Dr Wallis Budge in r901. As Mr Conybeare points out, what he calls 
‘animal sacrifice’ has been in widespread use in Christendom, origi- 
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nating, perhaps, in such concessions as that of S. Gregory the Great 
to the English (Bede HW. Z. i 30), allowing the retention of the material 
side of the heathen sacrifice, the formal slaying of beasts and distribu- 
tion of their flesh, while altering its intention ; and the documents quoted 
by Mr Conybeare and the rites themselves suggest that the Armenian 
usage includes the application of the same principle to some parts of the 
levitical system. But it may be questioned whether ‘animal sacrifice’ 
does not suggest to us too much. The documents and rites rather 
suggest that these things are in the ordinary line of the oblations of 
Christendom generally, the offering of firstfruits and alms, for the use 
of the clergy and the poor, and that they represent the agape (docu- 
ment III, p. 72, by the way, is irrelevant: the sacrifice is evidently the 
mass). The lessons read (pp. 55, 59), if they include Lev. i 1-13, 
2 Sam. vi 17-12, Isa. lvi 6, 7, also include Heb. xiii 10-16, Lk. 
xiv 12, 13, Acts xxiv 14-18, 1 Pet. iv 6, 7, Lk. xix 1-10; and the New 
Testament must be held to determine the intention, and to interpret 
the Old Testament ; and the rites consist only of prayers, psalms, and 
lessons at the church door, and apparently the killing of the animal 
(which is decorated with cotton wool and scarlet, but this is reprobated 
by Nerses Schnorhali, p. 84); but there is no ritual action or manipula- 
tion of the blood. Yet the language of the prayers, that of the Greek 
forms perhaps more than that of the Armenian, is sometimes over- 
coloured, and would I conceive scarcely have been at any time tolerated 
in the West. It may be added that the Greek prayers relating to the 
Easter lamb are little, if anything, more than graces before meat ; 
while the agnus assus of the papal court, which Mr Conybeare mentions 
(p. 513) as ‘sté/? eaten by the Pope’ in the twelfth century (see Ordines 
Romani xi, xii), as though it were an ancient usage, which there is no 
reason to suppose it was, amounts to no more than our own traditional 
usage of eating lamb or veal at Easter, except that it was used religiously 
in commemoration of the Last Supper. Among the other rites given 
by Mr Conybeare is one of Trial by Ordeal (p. 295), as to which the 
author of the Edjmiadzin catalogue writes that ‘it is not accepted 
by the Holy Armenian Church, but is a barbarous rite translated in 
ignorance from Latin’. The latter statement at least is true: the rite 
consists of a Latin proper mass, with an adjuration of the accused 
before communion and a special form of administration, and psalms 
and prayers during the heating of the iron and a prayer for the accused 
before the ordeal ; and the Latin can be for the most part restored from 
the formulae of ordeal printed by Marténe (de ant. eccl. rit. III vii 
ordines 8-10, 14; cp. the ordo Dunstani archiep. Dorobern. in Baluze 
Capit. reg. franc. ii 647). 

But perhaps the most interesting and important of the documents 
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contained in this book is the old Lectionary; for it comes from 
Jerusalem and represents approximately the rites described in the 
Peregrinatio Silviae, and gives the psalms and lessons to which the 
pilgrim refers. What significance the holy places mentioned—the 
Anastasis, Golgotha, the basilica of S. Stephen, and so on—retained in 
Armenia, does not appear. This document, combined with the Pere- 
grinatio and the Catecheses of S. Cyril—and the ‘texts’ of S.Cyril’s instruc- 
tions are incorporated with the lectionary as ‘the canon of them that 
are going to be baptized’ (p. 518) and ‘lections of the administration 
of the mystery’ (p. 524)—give us perhaps the completest picture we 
possess of liturgical observance in the fourth or fifth century. I will only 
remark on one point. The lectionary gives the twelve Old Testament 
lessons of the Easter Vigil (p. 522), three of which recur in the cor- 
responding series of the Epiphany Vigil (p. 517). ‘These are closely 
related to the corresponding Greek and Roman series of fifteen and twelve 
lessons respectively : that is to say, the Greek series has eight passages 
in common with Jerusalem, the Roman seven ; and of these, six are also 
common to the Greek and the Roman, and therefore to all three 
series. It follows that the origin of the Greek and the Roman 
selections, as of so much else, is to be found in Jerusalem in the 
fourth or fifth century. 

The documents that Mr Conybeare has put at our disposal are very 
valuable : but this is all that can be said in praise of the book. He has 
taken a great deal of trouble with it, but not nearly enough. Every one 
knows that he is not commonly very careful of his language ; neither is he 
here. He seems to fling down the first word that comes into his head 
without stopping to think whether it appropriately represents the sense 
(‘unending ’, p. 125, obviously ‘ unfailing’ ; ‘from eternity’, p. 260, which 
is nonsense; it evidently =dz’ aidvos ‘ since the world began’), or whether 
it is dignified and worthy of its context (e. g. ‘send off’, p. 162 ; ‘hint’, 
p- 204), or even whether it is English, and we find such words as 
‘emblemed ’, ‘Godhood ’, ‘ loving-kind ’, ‘ staffs’, ‘ momently’ (=év rae, 
Rom. xvi 20), ‘discarnate’ ; besides such neo-journalese as ‘heaven’s 
holy kingdom’. And though there may be some etymological con- 
nexion between pvpov and pppa, and though the Greek pvpovy does 
contain opipva among its many ingredients, yet to render pvpov, or its 
Armenian equivalent, throughout by ‘myrrh’ is quite misleading and 
in fact ridiculous. And some of Mr Conybeare’s renderings are almost 
unintelligible : e.g. what does ‘ confessional testimony’ mean, p. 146 ; 
or ‘ruling intuition of sense’, p. 237; or ‘in respect of the event’, 
p. 242; or ‘his raiment . .. set on a level with the praisegiving of the 
twelve apostles’, p. 259? Nor is his accuracy in transcription to be 
depended upon: I have noticed e.g. that whereas on p. 394 he has 
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TIPOS TO TIPOSG@PAN BATITIZEIN, his MS reads TPO TON TIPOS 
WPAN BATTTIZOMENON, which is noted in the margin as the reading of 
another MS ; and p. 397, whereas he reads TOY ATIOY ZABBA TA EI TO 
BATITIZMA, the MS has TOY ATIOY SABBATOY EIS TO BATITISAI. It 
would have been an advantage also if quotations from the Holy Scrip- 
tures had been noted, and then we should not have had ‘ epitomize 
rightly’, p. 232 (2 Tim. ii. 15 dépOoropeiv), ‘sprinkle me with thy 
asperges’ (Ps. li. 7), nor ‘this divine emblem which thou hast provided 
for them that fear thee . . . by the sight of the rainbow’ (Ps. Ix 4 éwxas 
PoBovpévas ve onpeiwow, Tod pvyciv mpoowrov ; or if the 
Armenian really requires these renderings, it might have been made 
clear why it says what it does. When one comes to Mr Conybeare’s 
own notes and statements and discussions, it is impossible in any 
reasonable space to convey an impression of them or adequately .to 
criticize them : it would be necessary to go through the sections of the 
book page by page and line by line and expound the notes of inter- 
rogation and exclamation and more uncomplimentary remarks one has 
written in the margin, and even then the criticism would be incomplete. 
Of course Mr Conybeare generally has an axe to grind, and he leaves 
the impression that he reaches his conclusions first and has recourse 
to the evidence later ; while since he does not know or understand the 
broad highways of ecclesiastical usage, his interpretations are apt to be 
the superficial and irresponsible deliverances of his own imagination. 
His assertions, like his words, are flung out at random ; there is no sign 
of any patient investigation and interrogation of facts. A hypothesis is 
final ; it requires no verification ; it does not rouse his conscience and 
make him suspicious of what fits too easily into what he wishes to be 
true. He is credulous and can believe anything that tells in favour of 
his desired conclusion. In short, his work betrays no sign of the 
instincts and qualities that one generally associates with the conception 
of ascholar. Life must be very easy if one can so easily believe what 
one wants to, or if one has ingenuity enough sincerely to make the tacts 
conformable. I will take two instances of Mr Conybeare’s method. 
(1) Certain texts of the Armenian baptismal order contain in the 
scrutiny of the candidate for baptism two questions, ‘What dost thou 
ask for?’ and ‘Dost thou sincerely ask ?’, with their answers and the 
consequent reply of the minister, ‘ According to thy faith be it unto 
thee’, and a form of baptism which asserts that the subject has ‘come 
of his own will into the catechumenate’ (p. 105). Mr Conybeare’s 
chief MS, of the ninth or tenth century, does not contain this dialogue, 
&c., and he is therefore concerned to defend the date which he 
assigns to the MS (p. xii). His defence is that infant baptism was of 
late introduction into Armenia, that there must have been a strong 
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party opposed to it in the ninth and tenth centuries. That the 
Armenian dissenters still reject it and appeal to the questions of the 
baptismal order as implying that the candidate comes voluntarily to 
the font ; while the order for the burial of infants is an order for 
unbaptized infants. Consequently, in order to disarm the opposition, 
the passage in question was quietly omitted by scribes, just as the cor- 
responding passage is omitted in the Anglican Prayer Book. Now it will 
be noticed that Mr Conybeare does not say that there was a strong 
opposition to infant baptism at the period in question, but only that 
there must have been: in other words he has no proof of it; while 
as to the order for the burial of infants there is no sign at all in the rite 
itself that it was meant for unbaptized children, and in fact in one of the 
MSS which, Mr Conybeare says, ‘ present the rite in its primitive form 
as one of interring unbaptized children’ (p. 276), the children are 
actually called ‘ fruit of thy holy font’, and are said to ‘ have been made 
children through the holy font of holiness’ (pp. 287 sq.); and the 
characteristic argument on pp. 276 sq. is scarcely decisive. The extra- 
ordinary statement about the Book of Common Prayer does not need 
comment. Yet, however all this may be, the unwary reader will still 
naturally suppose that there is some good and sufficient reason to believe 
that the questions, &c., existed in the ninth or tenth century ; whereas 
on further examination he will discover that they first appear, so far as 
can be gathered from the evidence supplied by Mr Conybeare, in the 
fifteenth century (pp. xv, 105), and continue to appear sporadically. 
The natural inference from this evidence would be that they came into 
existence at some time between the tenth and the fifteenth century ; 
and this the more that the parallel questions Quid petis? Vis baptizari ? 
and their answers first begin to appear in the West in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. And, indeed, since Latin rites were translated into 
Armenian at least in the thirteenth century (p. xxvii), it would not be 
temerarious to suggest that, like some other things in the later Armenian 
rite (e. g. mitres, and, if I remember aright, crosiers, and apparently the 
position of the Creed and the last Gospel in the mass), these questions 
were borrowed from, or suggested by, the Western rite. Anyhow 
the facts, as Mr Conybeare supplies them, suggest that the form of 
baptismal scrutiny in question is not a survival of an ancient form, 
but one deliberately adopted in the middle ages for the ‘baptism of 
such as are of riper years’, But then, Mr Conybeare has already 
assumed (Key of Truth p. clxxxix) that this form of scrutiny is 
ancient, and is a survival in the baptism of the orthodox Armenians 
‘though it has no applicability to children-in-arms’; and hence the 
trouble. (2) Another of Mr Conybeare’s favourite assumptions is that 
the Epiphany is by origin a feast of the Baptism of our Lord interpreted 
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in the adoptionist sense, and that the commemoration of the Nativity 
was only attached to it later. Accordingly when he finds an orthodox 
formula in use at the Epiphany, like the ‘hymn’, as he calls it, Sypepov 
% xapis (p. 417) of the ‘Great Consecration’ (i.e. the blessing of the 
waters in commemoration of the Baptism) which treats exclusively of 
the Baptism, he regards it as ‘archaic in tone’ and dates it early, and 
even suggests that it is ‘the debris’ of an adoptionist ‘hymn’ (pp. 187, 
190); and, conversely, when in one form of the ‘hymn’ he finds 
references to the Incarnation and the Nativity he interprets them of the 
Baptism, and makes them mean ‘the divine in the Man . . . was actually 
generated at the Baptism’ (pp. 188, 190). In the middle of the book 
occur some ninety pages of small print containing a translation by the 
Bishop of Moray of a great part of the Nestorian office and liturgy of 
the Epiphany from a mediaeval MS. No explanation is given of the 
presence of this disproportionate and seemingly irrelevant mass of 
matter: one can only suppose that it is meant to illustrate the close 
relation of the Epiphany to the Baptism of our Lord. One might have 
thought that this was already sufficiently familiar. But anyhow what, so 
far as I know, neither Mr Conybeare nor anybody else has yet proved is 
that the Epiphany is or ever was in the Church a feast of the Baptism in 
itself or for its own sake or as having the adoptionist significance which 
he claims ; nor, so far as I have observed, for I have certainly not read 
them through, do the ninety pages from the Syriac prove or suggest it. 
As for the Sipepov % xapis, I fail myself to recognize its ‘archaic tone’, 
and should rather have regarded it as not at all archaic. Mr Conybeare 
rightly points out that the title which seems to assign it to S. Sophronius 
of Jerusalem (+637) is comparatively modern, and, even if in any sense 
right, refers only to the prologue "Avag d«rurre and not to the érepos mpo- 
Aoyos in which the ‘hymn’ occurs; only the criticism ought to go 
further and to point out that the ‘hymn’ is only intercalated into the 
prologue, which consists of EiAoyytis xopds 
pel dv ebxapiotws Bodpév vor (pp. 417 sq.), the sense of which is broken 
by the ‘hymn’. The ‘hymn’ therefore is simply detachable from the 
rest of the formula. Now it is characteristic of S. John of Damascus 
(675-760) to compose whole passages of his sermons, or even whole 
sermons, of rhythmical exclamations or apostrophes all beginning with 
the same word or words, quite in the manner of the present ‘hymn’. 
Thus Hom. in Annunc. (Migne P. G. xcvi 649 sq.), Hom. i, ii in Nat. 
B. V. M. (ib. 677, 689-696) have pages of clauses beginning with yatpe 
or xaipos: cp. the eight clauses with viv 7d. 648, and the seven with & 
Ovyarpwv ib. 672: but the favourite form is with Syjpepor precisely as in 
the ‘hymn’; see Hom. in Transfig. 2, 3 (ib. 546), in Annunc. (tb. 644, 
648), i in Nat. B. V. M. 3, 4, 7 (tb. 664 sqq., 672), ii in Dormit. 2 (tb. 
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724), ili 2x Dormit. 2, 4 (ib. 753 S4-s 757). It seems to me very probable 
that the ‘hymn’ in question is simply an extract from a lost sermon of 
S. John of Damascus on the Epiphany, and that the varieties of text 
only mean that the clauses selected varied from time to time or from 
place to place. 

Dr A. Baumstark has done a very great service and earned our real 
gratitude by the publication of his Féstbrevier und Kirchenjahr der 
syrischen Jacobiten (Paderborn 1910). After a useful and interesting 
chapter on the Syrian Jacobite Church, he examines and expounds the 
structure and developement of the Divine Office and the ecclesiastical 
year and its service, in comparison where necessary with those of other 
rites, and makes clear to the eye the structure and relations of the 
several services by such tabulations as are found on pp. 119, 135, 1375 
141, 147, 155. The Divine Office of all the Eastern rites is now 
accessible to those of us who are not very familiar with the languages 
involved : the Coptic in the Marquess of Bute’s Coptic Morning Service, 
the Nestorian in Dr Maclean’s Zast Syrian Daily Offices, the Armenian 
in Mr Conybeare’s Rituale Armenorum, and now the Syrian Jacobite 
(and I suppose the Maronite is practically identical with it) in Dr Baum- 
stark’s work. Dr Baumstark has also published an excellent little 
manual at the cost of a mark, Die Messe im Morgenland (Munich 1906), 
full of information on the liturgy of all the Eastern rites, its history, parts, 
and structure. 

Dom R. H. Connolly’s valuable translation of Zhe Liturgical Homilies 
of Narsai in Texts and Studies (Cambridge 1909) has already been 
noticed by the Bishop of Moray in this JourNAL (vol. xi p. 315), and 
I need not remark on it, except to anticipate with gratitude the promised 
translation of the work of George of Arbela (p. 75), and to express the 
hope that he will publish as many of the liturgical commentaries as 
possible. But I should like to call attention again to Mr Edmund 
Bishop’s Appendix of six ‘ Observations’ on topics suggested by the 
Homilies, and to make some remarks on some of them. The third 
Observation is a valuable study of the Diptychs under two heads, that 
of their contents, and that of their position in the liturgy. As to con- 
tents, it is pointed out that, whereas in the West in the earliest period— 
represented by the synod of Elvira—the names recited were those of 
the offerers, in the East, where perhaps the practice of recitation of names 
only began rather later, it was the names of the dead that were recited ; 
and Mr Bishop connects this difference with the early abolition in the 
East of the offering of the matter of the sacrifice by the people, which 
was retained in the West down to the middle ages. Later on both 
East and West combined both living and dead in their diptychs, while 
in the East at least the lists became only lists of eminent and official 
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persons, not of mere commonplace people like the Western offerers. As 
to the position oi ihe diptychs Mr Bishop points out that in Rome the 
earliest record assumes that the commemoration of names was within 
the Canon, while in the non-Roman Western rite of the seventh 
century, as in the Areopagite, Narsai, and the present Nestorian rite, 
it was outside of and before the Canon. He also argues that at 
Constantinople always, or at least from the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, the diptychs were within the anaphora, as they are now ; and 
suggests that the same was the case at Jerusalem, while for Antioch 
there is no evidence. Of Egypt he has nothing to say. Much of this 
does not seem to me quite satisfactory. In order to connect the 
different contents of the diptychs as between East and West with the 
offerings of the people, Mr Bishop has to hold that this offering died 
out in the East in the course of the fourth century. Consequently he 
criticizes my reconstruction of the rites of Egypt and Cappadocia in 
Litt. E. and W. app. Jand N. I am grateful for Mr Bishop’s criticism : 
and I am not sure that even he has fathomed the iniquity of one of my 
quotations, viz. tiv pdbeow ris Swpodopias from S. Isidore. It is obvious 
that I pounced on the phrase without reading the context, in which 
in fact it means something like ‘the motive of almsgiving’ and has 
nothing at all to do with the offertory. But as to the other Egyptian 
quotation, from S. Cyril iz Zach. vi, 1 cannot wholly agree with 
Mr Bishop. The question is who are the zpocayovres of the phrase 
ai trav tporayovtwv Ovoia. I interpreted it of the people: Mr Bishop 
thinks it means the ministers, oi Oetor iepovpyot, mentioned in the context. 
In the passage Cyril is interpreting Zech. xiv 21, and while he takes 
‘ Jerusalem’ to mean the iepovpyoi, he also makes ‘ Judah’ represent the 
faithful generally ; and ‘ by none ’—i.e. either of ministers or people— 
are the sacred vessels used for profane purposes, while in them ai trav 
mporayovtwv TeAobvrat Ovoia: each does not bring a vessel of his own, 
but all use the sacred vessels. It seems to me that it is implied that all 
the faithful offer, though the functions of ministers and people in respect 
of the offering are different, and that my interpretation is the more 
natural. As to Cappadocia, S. Gregory Nazianzen in the passage I have 
quoted certainly seems to me to mean that Valens intended to offer his 
oblation in the usual way. To say ‘that Valens was an Arian and not 
in Basil’s communion ’—and therefore, presumably, could not offer in 
Basil’s church—is naive: whatever Basil may have thought, Valens 
intended to be in his communion, or, if you like, to force Basil into his 
own communion. But however this may be, and possibly Mr Bishop 
is right, there is still a difficulty: the Eastern rites still retain the 
petitions for the offerers and for the fulfilment of their intentions in 
offering ; and it is difficult to believe that these were already a mere 
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survival in the fourth century. And the Greeks at least still offer bread, 
not now in the mass of the faithful, but naturally before the prothesis. 
Is this a revival, and not a continuous tradition? With regard to the 
position of the recitation of the diptychs in the liturgy, Mr Bishop urges 
that in the Byzantine rite it was always where it is now, within the 
anaphora and after the consecration, Consequently, again, he criticizes 
my reconstruction in Zitt. Z.and W.app. P. And, again, I am grateful 
for the criticism ; but Mr Bishop ought not to have said that I seem to 
have felt considerable confidence in the reconstruction, for, in fact, that 
is the last thing I felt, as the words which he quotes sufficiently 
indicate—‘ apparently means’, ‘may mean’ (and I wish by the way 
Mr Bishop would construe S. Maximus’s scholion ob mpéra : 
I am quite uncertain how to do it). Nor is the note quoted the only 
evidence produced : of course I presupposed the earlier evidence of the 
preceding appendix—there interpreted with a hesitation for which 
Dom P. de Meester gently takes me to task (Xpvaocropuxa ii p. 334). 
I think, as I should always have thought, that Mr Bishop is very likely 
right on this point ; only his evidence is not much, if any, more satis- 
factory than mine. The letter of the patriarch John to Hormisdas in 
516 is new to me, and it looks plausible: but one would like to know 
what is the Greek represented by 2” ‘empore consecrationis. But what 
Mr Bishop says of S. Maximus is quite bewildering—that in the M/ysta- 
gogia he comments on the mass only up to the Sursum corda, while the 
exposition of the Zyisagion (i.e. the Sanctus), the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Unus sanctus has nothing to do with the order of the mass; and since 
he does not mention the diptychs they cannot have occurred before the 
anaphora. So far as I can see Maximus comments on the public 
features of the whole liturgy from the entrance to the communion, 
i.e. his exposition is from the point of view of the people, and therefore 
excludes the inaudible parts of the rite, but otherwise it covers the whole 
in a general way. I do not think this excludes Mr Bishop’s contention 
because Maximus does not notice everything that is audible even out- 
side the anaphora, but only the prominent features, and I suspect that 
Mr Bishop is misled by the occasional interest taken in the diptychs for 
special reasons into supposing that they were very prominent or interesting 
in normal times. In short it seems to me that the A/Zystagogia is of no 
use at all for the present purpose. As to the Greek S. James (p. 111), 
it is true that its diptychs are now within the anaphora ; but no doubt 
this is only a Byzantinism, for in the Jacobite rite the Zider vitae, when 
it was in use, was recited before the kiss of peace (Barsalibi Zxpositio 8). 
The fourth Observation is on diaconal litanies in the mass. Mr 
Bishop points out that while the Greek S. James and the Byzantine 
liturgy are crowded with such litanies, none are to be found in the 
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Syriac Jacobite rite, nor are indicated in S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Silvia, 
James of Edessa, or Barsalibi, nor yet even in the Greek S. James in its 
earliest text. And besides, the litanies of the later texts of S. James are 
not descended directly from the fourth-century litanies of the Afostolic 
Constitutions and S. Chrysostom’s homilies. Accordingly Mr Bishop 
conjectures that the litanic form of prayer originated in the district of 
Antioch in the fourth century, and thence spread across Asia Minor to 
Constantinople—while it did not spread to Egypt, S. Syria, or Mesopo- 
tamia—and that the litanies now found in the Greek S. James are a late 
importation from Constantinople. I do not find all this convincing. 
Obviously, in the first place, there is a distinction to be made, between 
the litany after the Gospel or Sermon, and the other litanies of the mass. 
As to the latter, the diaconal litanies which cover the inaudible prayers 
of the celebrant, it is plain enough that they are of Byzantine origin, 
and were imported into S. James from Constantinople ; and it should 
be added, that they come not from the present arrangement of the 
Byzantine liturgy, but from an arrangement more like that represented 
by the old Latin version of S. Basil, published by Cochlaeus and 
Cassander or by Goar’s Pyromalus MS; and they are an element in 
the byzantinisation which S. James, like S. Mark, only less completely, 
has undergone. I venture to doubt whether any conclusion can be 
drawn from the absence of litanies in Cod. Vat. 2282; texts vary in 
their intended scope ; the celebrant and the deacon each had his own 
book, and the cues which connected them might be few or many. 
Besides there are indications of two litanies in the text (pp. 100, 103). 
But as to the litany after the Gospel, it has every appearance of being 
identical with the xowai edya/ of S. Justin Martyr, which must have been 
some inchoate form of litany in order to be xowa/ at all. However this 
may be, this litany seems to be universal, and to have existed at some 
time or other in every rite. Of course it is not indicated in S. Cyril 
of Jerusalem or Silvia or Narsai, because none of these deals with this 
part of the liturgy ; and no doubt the silence of James of Edessa and of 
the Areopagite offers a certain difficulty. It has been displaced in the 
Syriac Jacobite liturgy by another form of prayer, but it existed there 
once, as is explicitly stated by Barsalibi (Zxfos. 5) who transliterates 
Atraveia to describe it : and besides in other offices in which Epistle and 
Gospel are used, they are commonly followed by a diaconal litany 
(e.g. baptism, both Jacobite and Maronite, Denzinger R. O. i 311, 353; 
ordination, 7d. ii 158, 175, 186, 202, &c.). The present Nestorian has 
its karuzutha. In Egypt there are ‘ The Three’ (biddings of the deacon) 
and the IpocevéacGe with KAivwpev and *Avacrapev quite in the form of 
the Roman orationes sollemnes, which are the corresponding Roman 
feature, now recited only on Good Friday, and at other times repre- 
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sented by their éucifit ‘Oremus’. And the Gallican had its preces at this 
point ; and the African an indictio orationis communis by the deacon at 
some point in the liturgy. In the fifth Observation Mr Bishop discusses 
‘silent recitals in the mass of the faithful’, i.e. the practice of saying the 
prayers inaudibly on the part of the celebrant. He points out that the 
old and, one might have thought, obsolete contention that the famous 
Novel of Justinian was an innovation and aimed at abolishing a tradi- 
tional use of inaudible prayers, is untenable. But when he adds that 
the text of the Novel shews that ‘ the recital of the canon aloud was the 
. . . still universal practice’ throughout Justinian’s Eastern Empire, it is 
very difficult to understand the argument. One would have thought 
that the Novel indicated that the contrary practice was at least beginning 
to emerge, and that Justinian would not have shot a gratuitous enactment 
into the air. Since it is apparently implied by Narsai that the usage was 
already established in Mesopotamia in the fifth century, Mr Bishop very 
pertinently suggests that it spread from this source, till it was adopted 
by Constantinople and Rome, where it is known to have prevailed by 
the ‘end of the eighth century. It may be added that it was largely 
prevalent in the intermediate area, Palestine and Syria, by about 600, 
since John Moschus, in the well-worn story of the Apamean shepherd 
boys playing at mass, remarks that the children knew the anaphora 
because ‘ in certain places the presbyters are accustomed to say it aloud’ 
(Praium spirit. 196). In his sixth Observation, on ‘the moment of 
consecration ’, among other things, Mr Bishop makes two very valuable 


contributions to the discussion of the Invocation in the liturgy. First, 


he points out how the ground has been cleared by two things—by 
Dr Harnack’s proof that the second Pfaffian fragment of Irenaeus is a 
modern forgery, the result of which is that S. Cyril of Jerusalem is the 
first witness the existence of the Invocation and for the conception 
of consecration by the operation of the Holy Ghost ; and by the discovery 
of the anaphora of Sarapion, which for the first time gives us a formula 
of Invocation of the Eternal Word. The broad statement on the former 
point requires such modification as is involved in the substitution of 
the Egyptian Church Order for S. Cyril, since the Church Order is 
probably rather earlier. Secondly, Mr Bishop points out that in the 
writings occasioned by the Pneumatomachian question, the Catholic 
writers, while appealing to the operation of the Holy Ghost in baptism 
and in numberless other spheres, in no case have anything to say of 
any operation of His in the sphere of the Holy Eucharist, which would 
be strange if they were accustomed to pray for His presence to con- 
secrate. 

The series of Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks, under the editorship 
of Drs Swete and Srawley, opens excellently with the Bishop of Moray’s 
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Ancient Church Orders (Cambridge 1910). Dr Maclean first distributes 
the Orders into four groups, corresponding to the several elements of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, viz. (1) Ap. Const. viii 3-46 with the 
Canons of Hippolytus and the allied documents ; (2) Af. Const. vii 
1-32 with the Didache and the Apostolic Church Order; (3) Ap. Const. 
vii 33-viii 2 ; (4) Ap. Const. i-vi and the Didaska/liae ; and describes 
their common characteristics, and their relations to one another in 
respect of contents. He then analyses and compares the contents, 
under the heads of Church Buildings and Worship, Ordination, Baptism 
and Confirmation, Doctrine, and the organization of the ecclesiastical 
year. Under this head more use might have been made with advantage 
of tabulation, exhibiting the scheme of services in the several orders in 
parallel columns; and it would be well that the texts compared in 
parallel columns should really correspond in detail ; those on pp. 51, 75 
would be perhaps easier to follow if the passages were printed succes- 
sively, than they are as now arranged. And lastly, the genealogical 
relations of the orders to one another are described and their several 
dates determined; and here Dr Maclean takes the view that the 
members of the first group are not in any direct line of descent one 
from another, but are co-ordinate developements of a lost original, 
which may be Hippolytean; and he concludes that the Canons of 
Hippolytus and the Egyptian and the Ethiopic Church Orders are 
Egyptian of the first half of the fourth century, the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions Syrian of about 375, and that the Zestament of the Lord belongs 
to Asia Minor, and about the year 350. It is so long since I gave any 
serious attention to these documents that I dare not say offhand that 
I am convinced ; but Dr. Maclean’s arguments and results very much 
commend themselves, and I think he has shewn very good reasons as 
against Dr Funk’s rather perverse view, which regards the documents 
as related to one another in a direct line of descent, but inverts the 
order and puts Af. Const. viii first, and the Canons of Hippolytus \ast. 
On p. 50 Dr. Maclean says (as I did myself in Litt. Z. and W. 
p- xxxvili top, a passage I should like to delete) that any literary con- 
nexion between the anaphora of the Ethiopic -Church Order (and 
Hauler’s Latin) and that of Af. Const. viii, only begins at Meuvnpévor 
roivuyv. But there are disjecta membra of the shorter anaphora float- 
ing in the rhetoric of the ‘Clementine Liturgy’ at an earlier point. 
Thus :— 


Hauler p. 106. Litt. E. and W. pp. 15, 19 sq: 


angelum voluntatis tuae qui est dyyedov ris... 
verbum tuum... per quem omnia Adyov . .. abrod ra 
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fecisti . . . quique in utero [vir- 
ginis] habitus incarnatus est . . . et 
virgine natus: qui voluntatem 
tuam complens . . . cum pateretur 
ut a passione liberaret eos... ut 
mortem solvat et vincula diaboli 
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meroinkas ... yéyovev év pytpa map- 
Gévov Kai yevopevos éx 
mapOévov ... 7d OéAnpa gov 
pwoe... ... wa 
Aion... Tovrovs, Kai Oavdrov... 
kal Ta Seopa tov 


disrumpat. 


It is evident that the author of Af. Const. had the shorter anaphora 
before him and expanded it: and this in itself seems almost sufficient 
to refute Dr Funk’s contention. If I may venture to say so, Dr Maclean’s 
work seems to me admirable: full, compact, exact, well arranged, and 
adequately suited to the purposes of the attractive series which it 
inaugurates. In a second edition there are a few things which might 
be amended. P. 36: Japeo? should surely be rendered ‘colonnades’, 
i.e. aisles ; and ‘apparently near the altar’ deleted : the text is ‘let the 
house’, i.e. the nave, ‘have colonnades’: it is an aisled basilica that 
is described. P. 39: surely the ‘prayers and psalmody’ belong to the 
morning office, not to the mass. P. 48 bottom: dvadépew is used in 
the second canon of Ancyra of the deacons in relation to the offertory. 
P. 57 bottom: ‘ceased’ suggests that Saturday masses had once existed 
in Rome: but the passage of Socrates quoted rather suggests that they 
were an innovation elsewhere, which the Roman Church refused 
(xapyrjcavro) to accept. P. 58: Pionius surely communicated in the 
species of bread carried home from the altar: and the words quoted 
from the Hippolytean fragment belong to the catenator, not to his 
source: they do not occur in the quotation of the passage in Germanus 
Historia ecclesiastica. P. 66: of course no litany is mentioned in 
Narsai, because he only begins his exposition at a later point. P. 135: 
surely ‘these compilers’ did ‘commemorate the Death and Resurrection 
of our Lord on the same day’ like every one else, viz. at the Paschal 
vigil. P. 140: surely the recaapaxoory is at the outset definitely the 
fortieth day before Easter, no doubt the date of the évoparoypapia of 
the competents, and the observance of the faithful in general gradually 
and variously adjusted itself to the interval, which came to be called 
Tesoapaxoory, as the fifty days after Easter were called mevryxoory. 
P. 161: as to the ‘Sanctus’, in more than one of the Abyssinian 
anaphoras it is thrust in anyhow in the middle, without any connexion 
with the context. 

The second volume of this series is the late Bishop of Edinburgh’s 
Church Year and Kalendar (Cambridge 1910), which did not receive 
final revision at the author’s hands. After an Introduction on the 


general lines of the growth of the system and its interest and importance, 
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and a useful bibliography, Dr Dowden deals with the Week, Martyrs’ 
days, the feasts of our Lord, those of the Blessed Virgin, those of 
Apostles and other New Testament saints, penitential seasons, Western 
Kalendars and Martyrologies, the date of Easter, and the Kalendar of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church ; and three appendices deal successively 
with the Celtic Paschal questions, the Kalendars of the separated Eastern 
Churches, and the history of the English ecclesiastical Kalendar from 
the sixteenth century. The book is a useful introduction to the subject, 
but it is not so satisfactory as Dr Maclean’s volume. As will appear 
from the arrangement of the contents, the treatment is rather descriptive 
than an attempt to exhibit the developement of the system, either 
historically or logically; and this will be the more evident if it is 
noticed that the treatment of the Feasts of our Lord begins with 
Christmas and Epiphany and not with Easter. And one would like 
to have something more said on the fundamental subject-matter of 
the great commemorations—that it is not particular events or series 
of events so much as their significance that is commemorated ; or, to put 
it otherwise, it is the Person of our Lord as interpreted by groups of 
events that is primary, and the realistic and mimetic is comparatively 
late and adventitious: so that 1 Tim. iii 16, Tit. ii 11, 12, iii 4-6 may 
stand for Epiphany, Phil. ii 5-11 for the Pascha, Eph. iv 7-12 for 
Whitsunday. Dr Maclean has pointed out that the Church Orders 
imply the commemoration of the Death and Resurrection on the same 
day (p. 135); and that the Ascension and the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost were, at least in some cases, celebrated together on Whitsunday 
(p. 129); and the documents collected by Mr Conybeare are sufficient 
to shew how significant for the interpretation of the Baptism as com- 
memorated at the Theophania are the Voice and the Dove in relation 
to the Person of the Lord. Dr Dowden has in part hinted at this 


(pp. xii, 30, 40); but I cannot but think it needs more emphasis than it 


commonly receives. ‘The twice-repeated statement (pp. xi, 40), that the 
commemoration of our Lord’s Death is the primitive and essential 
element in the Pascha, is, to say the least, difficult to understand ; while 
it is curious that Easter is not really treated of at all (pp. 40-42), except 
in respect of the determination of its date (pp. 104 sqq., 146); and the 
growth of Lent and its relation to the Paschal fast is not very satis- 
factorily traced (pp. 79 sqq.). As to some points of detail: p. xiv, All 
Souls is scarcely a ‘ festival’, and perhaps ought not strictly to be called 
even a ‘day’, but rather as in the Roman Kalendar ‘commemoratio 
omnium animarum’ ; its observance is only additional to the service of 
the day; p. 8, S. Innocent I Z/. ad Decentium 4 explains the Roman 
Saturday fast as a weekly reproduction of the Paschal Sabbath, as 
Friday and Sunday are of those of the Pascha; p. 14, surely the nafa/e 
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of S. Polycarp (Eus. H. Z. iv 15) should have been mentioned as the 
earliest recorded martyr’s day ; p. 28, the name of Mgr Duchesne should 
be substituted for that of the Bishop of Salisbury (Ovigines p. 253) ; 
p. 34 for ‘(S. James and S. John on Dec.) 26’ read ‘27’: p. 40, it is 
left quite obscure which day Tertullian calls ‘dies Paschae’: it is in 
fact Saturday ; p. 87, nothing is said of the origiz of the Ember Days, 
which was treated of by Dom G. Morin in Revue Bénédictine XIV 8 
(August 1897). 

In his dissertation Zhe Liturgy of the Primitive Church (Cambridge 
1910), Mr R. M. Woolley, after discussing shortly the mutual relations 
and the dates of the Church Orders, putting them earlier than does 
Dr Maclean, discusses the liturgy of the first four centuries in two 
sections, the ‘ Proanaphora’ and the ‘ Anaphora’, and at the end prints a 
very useful collection of texts which he has used, accompanied by trans- 
lations where necessary. As to the first section—and I wish he would 
not perpetuate the word ‘ proanaphora’, which on all analogy ought to 
mean, not ‘what precedes the anaphora’, but ‘a previous anaphora’— 
Mr Woolley derives the mass of the catechumens—lessons, sermon, 
prayers—from the Synagogue service—(shema‘), prayers, lessons, exposi- 
tion (cp. Acts xiii 15). I should have thought it was safe only so to derive 
the group lessons, sermon, and to say merely that the synagogue supplied 
the form in which ‘the teaching of the Apostles’ (Acts ii 24) was im- 
parted, since the Christian ‘ prayers’ as we first know them are of quite 
a different character from those of the synagogue, and are quite differently 
placed. However this may be, we have the mass of the catechumens 
in this form in Justin Af. i 67, and with the addition of Psalms, no 
doubt between the lessons (Af. Const. ii 57), in Tertullian de anima 9, 
as Mr Woolley points out p. 31 (where, however, he should not say that 
the WdArys is mentioned several times in the third century; the order of 
singers first appears in the canons of Laodicea, and the mention of them 
in Ap. Const. ii 25, iii 11 belongs to the compiler, not to the Didaska/ia). 
Mr Woolley then enquires whether the Eucharist was always preceded 
by this office, and is no doubt right in replying that it was not so under 
all circumstances ; but I question whether he is right in saying that any 
other service, such as Baptism or Ordination, displaced the ‘morning 
service’ altogether (36); for there is a quite sufficient reason for the 
mass after these rites being described as beginning only at the kiss or the 
offertory—viz. that baptism or ordination could not be celebrated in 
the presence of catechumens, and could therefore be inserted into 
the mass only after the expulsions ; not to say that baptisms certainly and 
ordinations probably normally followed vigils, and the vigil service was 
itself only a prolonged mass of the catechumens. Mr Woolley also points 
out that the mass of the catechumens was used alone ; only it is not the 
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remote and obsolete use that one might gather from his pages. It is still 
the service of Good Friday at Milan ; and also in the Roman rite, though 
here, since the seventh century, the Adoration of the Cross and the Mass 
of the Presanctified have followed it; and the Mozarabic /ndulgentia 
of Good Friday is essentially a mass of the catechumens: and see 
further Duchesne Origines pp. 224, 238 (first edition). When Mr Woolley 
argues from ‘ Silvia’ that the ‘morning service’ is the origin of the Day 
Office, this is deplorable. Silvia means precisely what she says, and it is not 
to be inferred that she implies lessons where she does not mention them 
p. 40). A simpler form of the sort of offices to which she refers is repre- 
sented by Ap. Const. viii 34-39. Mr Woolley also derives the Mass of the 
Presanctified from the ‘ morning service’ (p. 41). This I simply do not 
understand. Of course the Presanctified—is so much as is necessary of 
the offertory, and a communion—i. e. attached to a mass of the catechu- 
mens ; but it in no way springs out of it. And when Mr Woolley says 
that the oriental Signing of the Chalice is intermediate between the old 
detached mass of the catechumens and the later Presanctified, I am 
baffled. The ‘ Signing of the Chalice’ is the Presanctified. 1 can only 
conjecture that Mr Woolley supposes that the chalice is reserved for the 
Presanctified. This, of course, is not so: the chalice is everywhere 
consecrated by the commixture of the reserved host-—except in so far as 
according to the later Roman interpretation the chalice is not con- 
secrated at all, and the communion is only in one kind. In discussing 
the anaphora, Mr Woolley distinguishes four types of the ciyapurria. 
(1) The type represented by Didache 9 sq., and Acta Joannis 85, being 
a developed ‘grace before meat’, an act of praise and thanksgiving 
without any detailed commemoration of our Lord’s redemptive acts. 
(2) The type represented by Acta Thomae 49 sq., 133 and Acta Joan. 109, 
described as ‘an adaptation of the baptismal formula’ (p. 54). This 
is perhaps not a very happy description, since though a Name is invoked 
or mentioned, it is only in one case the threefold Name (for I think 
Mr Woolley is mistaken in his interpretation of Acta Thomae 50 and the 
Holy Ghost is addressed throughout, except in the parenthesis ‘for Ye 
are one in all’, whatsoever that means; nor do I at all understand the 
interpretation of Acta Joan. 109, p. 57). The characteristic is rather 
‘invocation’. (3) The Lord’s Prayer, if the notorious passage in S. 
Gregory the Great has anything behind it. Of course, Mr Woolley does 
not take this very seriously, since it is quite unsupported. But his 
account of what S. Gregory did in respect of the Lord’s Prayer is strange : 
viz. that he required the Lord’s Prayer to be said by the people and not 
by the celebrant alone (p. 59; cp. p. 61 note), which is precisely what 
S. Gregory says he had not done; only Mr Woolley omits the note of 
interrogation at the end of the passage, and so turns a question into an 
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assertion. (4) The type that has prevailed with its thanksgiving, recital 
of the Institution, and émixAyow. Mr Woolley derives this from the 
Jewish Paschal ritual ; and in a general way, in so far as it involves the 
solemn commemoration of historical events and the vere dignum form of 
thanksgiving, this may well be true. Some points in this section are not 
immediately convincing ; and it requires thinking about whether the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost to consecrate can be considered to be 
a developement of an invocation in a different sense, viz. for the fruits of 
communion. And there are one or two things that need correction : viz. 
p- 69 S. Justin does not say that the celebrant frays ‘that we may be 
accounted worthy of these things’, but that he gives thanks that we have 
been so accounted worthy ; and p. 73, when Tertullian says (de Spectac. 
25) ‘ex ore quo Amen in Sanctum protuleris’, he is not referring to the 
Sanctus ; the Sanctum is the Holy Thing, the Eucharist, and the reference 
is to the communion. 

The fourth and fifth numbers of Dr P. Drews’s Studien zur Geschichte 
des Gottesdienstes und des gottesdienstlichen Lebens (Tiibingen 1910) are 
two Beitrage zu Luthers liturgischen Reformen, the one on the Latin and 
German Litany of 1529, the other on Luther’s German Versicles and Col- 
lects. Dr Drews examines Luther's attitude towards the Litany from 1529 
onwards, and shews that in 1519 and 1520, while deprecating the pro- 
cessions as unprofitable, he has no word of criticism for the Litany itself ; 
that it went out of use in Wittenberg after 1521, probably as a consequence 
of Kalstadt’s measures; and that it was restored, with modifications, 
in 1529 in view of the Turkish peril. Dr Drews also examines minutely 
the evidence for the exact date of the publication of the texts, and con- 
cludes that the German text appeared shortly before March, and the Latin 
in August 1529. ‘To determine the sources which Luther employed, 
Dr Drews has examined the Litanies of the Augustinian, Brandenburg, 
Erfurt, Magdeburg, Meissen, Merseburg, and Naumburg uses; and he 
prints the Lutheran texts in parallel columns with those of the Augus- 
tinian hermits (the order to which Luther belonged) and of Magdeburg. 
The result is that so far as Luther’s litany is traditional—and except 
for the omission of the invocations of saints it is entirely traditional in 
structure and for about half its contents—it reproduces the Augustinian 
text ; and this means that it is simply Roman, since the Augustinian 
Litany has no special features of its own. Besides this, it has the 
Jn hora mortis which does not occur in any of these German uses, but 
is familiar elsewhere—e. g. in England, at Salisbury and Hereford. With 
the Magdeburg text it shares nothing peculiar, except Agne for Agnus ; 
the miserere nobis with the first two clauses of the Agnus Dei and da 
[dona] nobis pacem with the third; and perhaps the structure of one 
suffrage. On the other hand, it omits fifteen of the petitions of the 
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Augustinian text, and adds seven new clauses to the deprecations and 
eighteen to the petitions, for most of which Dr Drews can find no source. 
To the N.T. sources which he mentions or implies (S. Mt. ix 38, 
Rom. xvi 20) may be added Pss. cxliv (cxlv) 14, cxlv (cxlvi) 8 for 
lapsos erigere, and 1 Thess. v 14, Heb. ii 18 for pusi//animes et tentatos 
consolari et adiuvare; while a paragraph in the Liturgy of S. Basil 
(Zitt. Z. and W. p. 408) is more fruitful of parallels than S. Clement 
1 Cor. 59 which Dr Drews cites; and fer agoniam, &c., may rather 
come from the Golden Litany (Maskell Mon. Rit. ii p. 248), where the 
whole suffrage occurs, than from the two sources suggested on p. 42. 
This Litany is of course of great interest to us, since it contributed 
a great deal to the Litany in Marshall’s Primer of 1535, and what is of 
more importance it is the source of some fourteen suffrages or parts 
of suffrages, besides incidental words in our own Litany, and has affected 
Cranmer’s treatment of his Latin original and imported some Roman 
elements in place of the corresponding Sarum matter. Luther’s Litany 
is an excellent piece of work, but it scarcely rivals the brilliancy of 
Cranmer’s achievement. ‘The second of Dr Drews’s essays is on the 
Collects, with their introductory versicles, contained in the Gesangbiicher 
of 1533, 1535, and 1543, the German Litany of 1529, the Deutsche 
Messe of 1526, the Zaufbiichlein of 1523, the Zraubiichlein of 1529, and 
the Ordinationsformular of 1535. All but some half-dozen of these 
are translations of Latin originals, which Dr Drews places in parallel 
with them—among them the Deus gui contritorum, from Luther’s modi- 
fication of which and not from the text of the Sarum mass, 7” ¢ribu/atione 
cordis, Cranmer translated the first collect of the English Litany. 
Dr Drews devotes an appendix to the discussion of the A/mechtiger 
LEwiger Gott, der du hast durch die sindflutt, the original of the first 
collect in the English baptismal order of 1549, which was modified 
into its present form in 1552. There has been much discussion of this 
collect, as to whether it was Luther’s own composition or a translation. 
Some lines in the middle and at the end are from the prayer Deus 
patrum nostrorum of the Roman baptisms, which is as old as the 
Gelasianum (i 32); but for the rest no source js known, except in 
so far as it makes use of what are of course commonplaces in this con- 
nexion—our Lord’s Baptism, the Flood (1 Pet. iii 20), and the passage 
of the Red Sea (1 Cor. x 2). Dr Drews argues that the Deus patrum 
nostrorum is itself descended from a longer oriental formula, some form 
of which he supposes Luther to have had before him. The argument 
is ingenious and the parallels cited are striking; but the argument is 
not wholly convincing. Dr Drews’s pamphlets are both of them 
valuable and welcome. 

Also much to be welcomed are nos. 36 and 37, and 24 and 25 of the 
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Bonn Kine Texte fiir theologische und philologische Vorlesungen und 
Uebungen ; no. 36 containing Luther’s Von Ordnung Gottesdiensts, Tauf- 
biichlein, and Formula Missae et Communionis of 1523, no. 37 the 
Deutsche Messe of 1526, edited by Dr Hans Lietzmann (Bonn 1909), 
and nos. 24 and 25 Luther’s Geistliche Lieder, edited by Herr A. Leitz- 
mann (Bonn 1907), which supply critical texts of the most important of 
the fundamental Lutheran liturgical documents, excellently printed, at 
the price of a few pence. 

In the same series Dr H. Lietzmann edits (1906) the Roman Ordo 
missae, with the mass of Easter day, distinguishing by difference of type, 
rubrics and text of course, but besides this the parts of priest and 
people, what is sung from what is said, what is said inaudibly from what 
is said aloud, what is variable from what is fixed: Dr A. Baumstark 
edits die Konstantinopolitanische Messliturgie vor dem ix Jahrhundert 
(1909), being the text of the liturgies of SS. Chrysostom and Basil from 
the Barberini Zuchologion, with illustrations in the margin from the 
writings of S. Chrysostom, the liturgy of Nestorius, the Muoraywyia of 
S. Maximus, and Anastasius’s Latin version of the Historia mystica of 
S. German ; and Dr H. Lietzmann again edits die Kilementinische 
Liturgie (1910), i.e. the liturgy of Af. Const. viii, with marginal 
references to S. James, S. Mark, S. Chrysostom, the Roman, Af. Const. 
ii, and S. Cyril of Jerusalem ; along with the anaphora of the Egyptian 
Church Order from Hauler’s Latin, and in German from the Ethiopic ; 
and the anaphora of Sarapion. Dr Paul Maas in Friihbysantinische 
Kirchenpoesie 1 (1910) gives fifteen hymns of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
with elaborate apparatus criticus, distributed into three representative 
classes, by way of introduction to the study of Byzantine hymnology. 
Dr H. Lietzmann in Lateinische altkirchliche Poesie (1910) edits three 
hymns of S. Hilary, fourteen of S. Ambrose, ten inscriptions of Damasus, 
seven poems of Prudentius, the Psa/mus c. partem Donati of S. Augustine, 
twenty-four selected passages from Commodian, and ten metrical 
inscriptions, all with critical and illustrative notes on the text. Herr 
A. Leitzmann edits A/einere geistliche Gedichte des xii Jahrhunderts 
(1910), a series of six texts in old German, which I cannot understand, 
while the editor does not explain in any preface or note their significance. 
Dr D. W. Staerk in A/tjudéische liturgische Gebete (1910) gives a selec- 
tion of the prayers of the Synagogue, with introductions and variants : 
the benedictions of the Shema, the Shemone ‘esre in two recensions, the 
Habhinenu (the occasional substitute for the eighteen benedictions), 
the Musaph prayers (representing the additional sacrifices on sabbaths 
and certain holy-days), the Hadb;da/a of sabbaths and festivals, the 
sabbath prayers inserted after the third of the eighteen benedictions, 
and the penitential Litany (Adhinu ma/kenu) of the Day of Atonement 
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and the preceding days, and the Kaddish. The earlier numbers of this 
series were published co-ordinately in Germany and in England : lately 
the English editions seem to have ceased. If they are not successful 
in England, it is to be hoped that they will continue to succeed in 
Germany. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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